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THE CURRENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION— 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK’ 


WAYNE MCMILLEN 


UDGMENTS concerning the state of the 
nation tend always to be relative. 
Our publicists are likely to pro- 
nounce conditions bad if they can 

point to better times in the past. They 
chant hosannas if the present appears 
rosy in comparison with some earlier peri- 
od of hardship. 

The current period, therefore, is rated 
very high. When Henry Wallace set for 
the postwar period a goal of sixty million 
jobs, he was widely regarded as an ami- 
able visionary. Now his goal has been at- 
tained. Consumer demand has mounted 
to a dizzy height. Respectable citizens of 
recognized honesty have grown weary of 
waiting and are willing to pass money 
under the table to acquire an automobile. 
Prices have soared because people have 
cash and want to spend it for goods not 
available in a volume that is adequate to 
meet the demand. All this spells pros- 
perity, we are told, and we are asked to 
congratulate ourselves that we are so 
well off. 

No one denies the truth of these facts. 
We are even grateful that so many are so 
well off—especially when we pause to 
consider the conditions under which mil- 


* An address given at the Twin Cities sessions of 
the Minnesota Welfare Conference, St. Paul, Minn., 
Noveinber 17, 1947. 


lions are existing in less favored parts of 
the world. But, actually, is it a mature 
kind of attitude to rejoice merely because 
we are not so badly off as we once were? 
The adult attitude is to recognize and to 
appreciate improvements but not to be- 
come self-satisfied because of them. A 
genuinely mature society would always 
be examining itself to determine how it 
could function more effectively. To func- 
tion more effectively would not necessar- 
ily mean, of course, more promptly—be- 
cause promptness can be achieved, as we 
know, within an authoritarian frame- 
work. Moreover, to function more effec- 
tively would not necessarily imply re- 
duced expenditures. Value as well as cost 
is an attribute of true economy. To func- 
tion more effectively would mean pri- 
marily devising ways to increase the sat- 
isfactions of the greatest numbers of 
people in their individual lives and in 
their relationships to others. 

We are at a stage of development 
which causes us, when we do undertake 
some self-examination, to focus upon ma- 
terial things—the standard of living, 
housing, economic security, and the like. 
No one denies the importance of survey- 
ing our weaknesses in these areas; but 
most of us acknowledge that any ap- 
praisal of our state of well-being that is 
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based solely on material things omits 
those aspects of human life which, in the 
long run, are the only ones of genuine im- 
portance—namely, the moral and the 
spiritual. 

But before we accept the thesis that 
we are so well off, let us look more closely 
at some of the facts. It is true that we 
have achieved the goal of sixty million 
jobs. It is also true that most of these 
jobs pay better than they once did. For 
example, average weekly earnings in all 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States stood at $23.86 in 1939. In June, 
1947, this average had risen to $49.37— 
an increase of 107 per cent.? The obvious 
question here is this: Has this 107 per 
cent increase in wages been offset by the 
spiraling of prices that has occurred in 
the present inflationary period? The rec- 
ord here seems very clear. In August, 
1939, the index number of retail food 
prices stood at 94.3 in St. Paul and at 
95.0 in Minneapolis; in July, 1947, this 
same index stood at 179.3 in St. Paul and 
182.5 in Minneapolis. These two cities 
are in a favored group because the in- 
crease in retail food prices is in both 
cases slightly under 100 per cent. For the 
United States as a whole, the increase ex- 
ceeds 100 per cent. In fact, the increase is 
107 per cent, or exactly the same as the 
percentage increase in wages quoted 
above. When the dollar will buy only 
half what it once would, those who have 
double the number of dollars are no bet- 
ter off than they were before. Full em- 
ployment is vastly preferable to unem- 
ployment, and we are clearly better off 
in that respect than we have been at 
many different periods in the past. But so 
far as the fully employed are concerned, 

2 Monthly Labor Review, LXV (September, 1947), 
380-90. 

3 Ibid. 
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the average workingman or -woman is no 
better off than before—and some are less 
well off. This is particularly the case with 
salaried white-collar workers, for their in- 
comes rise very little, if at all, in an in- 
flationary period such as the present. 
The effect of the present price level 
upon social-agency programs is, of 
course, a matter of major interest to so- 
cial workers and to the interested lay 
supporters of social work. I have some 
revealing figures obtained from one of 
our major family welfare agencies in Chi- 
cago which illustrate one aspect of this 
problem. These figures relate to families 
that had no source of income other than 
the relief grants provided by the agency. 
These cases are known as “total-main- 
tenance families.” Between August, 
1941, and August, 1947, the average 
number of persons in these families de- 
creased from 3.0 persons to 2.4 persons. 
This is in line, of course, with what is 
happening in the population as a whole. 
In other words, we have in this country 
an upward trend in the number of family 
units per thousand population but a 
sharp drop in the number of individuals 
in these family units. The implications of 
these trends are clear. Certain relatively 
fixed items of cost enter into any family 
budget. These fixed items are not much 
more for a large family than for a small 
family. As a result, the relief per person 
in large families is normally less than the 
relief per person in small families. The 
increase in the number of family units 
and the decrease in the persons per fam- 
ily therefore means that relief per person 
would have to increase, even though 
prices remained stable. But, with prices 
increasing also, two factors are operating 


4 Letter from Mary Croston, director of research 
and statistics, United Charities of Chicago, October 


24, 1947. 
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to necessitate higher relief costs per per- 
son. In the agency whose figure I am 
quoting, average relief per person in 
total-maintenance families was $19.43 in 
August, 1941; in August, 1947, this same 
figure had risen to $41.08 per person, an 
increase of 111.4 per cent.5 

Up to the present time agencies have 
not experienced too much difficulty in 
absorbing these higher costs, primarily 
because of full employment and low case 
loads. But what would the situation be 
if unemployment became serious? Per- 
haps unemployment would cause some 
decline in prices, but history suggests 
that prices never fall back to earlier lev- 
els as rapidly as they increase in so-called 
“boom” times. There is every reason to 
believe that an increased case load would 
need to be financed at a cost per case 
markedly higher than that which pre- 
vailed during the depression of the 1930’s. 

Of course, many of our private agen- 
cies could adjust to such a situation by 
restricting their intake; for it is now gen- 
erally recognized that our private agen- 
cies cannot and should not attempt to 
absorb the economic shocks to which our 
highly industrialized society is subject. 
Those shocks must be absorbed in the 
main by our tax-supported public agen- 
cies. The contribution of the private 
agency depends not upon the size of its 
case load but upon the quality of its serv- 
ice and the creativity of its program. But 
what about the public agencies? Could 
they shoulder the burden of a large case 
load at a greatly increased cost per case? 
In most communities the answer clearly 
is: “No, not without new sources of 
revenue.” 

Fortunately, something like a pattern 
for financing expanded relief loads was 
developed during the 1930’s. Unfortu- 

5 Ibid. 


nately, this pattern was largely destroyed 
when the crisis passed. At present there 
is no federal participation in the program 
of general home relief, and state partici- 
pation likewise has terminated in all but 
a few of the states. In a country such as 
ours there should be a national policy 
with respect to the economic needs of the 
people, just as there has long been a defi- 
nite policy with respect to such a public 
service as the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways. Great delays and 
great suffering might be avoided if we 
could forge now a national policy that 
would permanently define the responsi- 
bilities and powers of the three levels of 
government with respect to economic 
need, both in good times and in bad. 

The changed value of the dollar has 
created another problem which is diffi- 
cult to define and will be difficult to solve. 
This problem relates to public under- 
standing of such concepts as “poverty,” 
“low-income family,” and the like. What 
is a low-income family today? Certainly, 
it may be a family whose present income 
would a few years ago have been regard- 
ed as comfortable. Let me try to clarify 
this point by means of an illustration. 

The Chicago Housing Authority oper- 
ates some eight thousand units of public 
housing for the benefit of families with 
incomes so low that they cannot pay the 
rentals required to obtain decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing in the private real 
estate market. These families lease de- 
cent modern houses from the Housing 
Authority for rentals as low as $15 per 
month. One of the reasons these houses 
can be leased at these low rentals is that 
the properties do not pay full local taxes. 
This tax-exemption feature of public 
housing has been attacked in the courts 
in a number of the states. In Illinois the 
Supreme Court sustained tax exemption 
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on the ground that public housing is a 
charity.° Obviously, therefore, tax exemp- 
tion would be endangered—and with it 
the entire public housing program—if 
the houses came to be occupied by per- 
sons whose incomes were judged to be 
high enough to free them from all need 
for charitable assistance, direct or indi- 
rect. Recognizing this danger, the com- 
missioners of the Housing Authority set 
an upper limit of $2,100 per year upon in- 
comes of eligible applicants. In other 
words, if the combined earnings of all 
working members of the family were 
more than $2,100 per year, the family 
was denied admission to the housing 
projects. It was believed that this policy 
would safeguard the so-called “charita- 
ble” basis upon which the courts had sus- 
tained the tax-exemption feature. 

About a year ago the Housing Author- 
ity received a most interesting letter 
bearing on this policy from the director 
of the Catholic Charity Bureau of Chi- 
cago. In his letter the director cited in de- 
tail the case of a certain widow whom I 
shall call Mrs. Long. This woman was re- 
ceiving complete maintenance for herself 
and her seven children. Her relief allow- 
ance was $164.30 per month, exclusive 
of rent. Because of the size of her family 
she could be given an additional $45 per 
month for rent. This would increase her 
relief grant to $209.30 per month, or 
more than $2,500 per year. Thus, though 
she had no income other than relief, this 
woman was ineligible for public housing 
because her annual income exceeded the 

6 Krause v. The Peoria Housing Authority, 370 Ill. 
356. Several of the leading scholars in the state be- 
lieve that the court could have sustained tax exemp- 
tion on the ground of “‘public purpose” and that this 
would have given public housing in Illinois greater 
security—a security evidently favored by the legisla- 
tures, state and federal, which have created and as- 
sisted local authorities, and by the voters of Chicago, 


who have twice authorized substantial bond issues to 
provide public housing. 
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$2,100 ceiling established by the Housing 
Authority. After pointing out these facts, 
the director said: ‘‘It is totally unneces- 
sary for me to tell you how impossible 
it would be for this mother and her seven 
children to try to purchase housing 
through real estate offices or from private 
landlords”—and, of course, decent rental 
properties for such a family are nonex- 
istent in Chicago. As a result Mrs. Long 
is at present obliged to live in a hotel 
room with four children, and three others 
are housed in a temporary institution. 
The director further said: ‘We all know 
that the solution of a problem of this 
kind is not the placement of the children 
in foster-homes and institutions. The 
housing projects are the only source of 
adequate housing for these people.” 

Actually, the problem here is this: 
How high an income will public opinion 
tolerate in a family that must be classi- 
fied as “low income”’ or “‘needy” in order 
to qualify for urgently needed public 
services of one kind or another? It is 
clear that the traditional concept of a 
needy family is no longer realistic and, in 
fact, no longer tenable. The question is: 
What is to be the new concept of need? 
And, assuming that some agreement 
might be reached on that baffling ques- 
tion, then how are administrative officers, 
legislators, courts, newspapers, and the 
public at large to be familiarized with the 
new concept and induced to accept it? 

I frankly confess that I do not have an 
answer to either of these questions. One 
point, however, seems quite clear: Needy 
families should not be the victims of our 
inability to adjust our thinking relative 
to standards of eligibility. The Chicago 
Housing Authority, for example, after 
receiving evidence from several agencies 
that cases like that of Mrs. Long are not 
uncommon, decided to lift its ceiling on 
eligibility. At present certain large fam- 
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ilies may be housed whose incomes range 
as high as $2,750 per year. 

In Cleveland the Housing Authority 
has gone even further and will continue 
to house tenants with large families 
whose incomes rise as high as $3,455 per 
year. This, you will note, is not far short 
of $300 per month—an income level that 
once spelled in our thinking comparative 
affluence. Now, if the family is large, 
$3,455 is believed in Cleveland to be too 
little to support them—at least too little 
to support them in decent living quar- 
ters. This, it seems to me, is the direction 
in which we must proceed. In other 
words, policy-making groups must cling 
to the principle that needs must be met. 
Those who adhere to this principle must 
be prepared to accept the criticisms 
which the policy will evoke. 

Perhaps our emphasis should be upon 
standards. If the community accepted 
some years ago a $40 old age assistance 
grant as necessary to insure a decent liv- 
ing standard for an aged person, then is 
that community willing to accept a lower 
standard for that same person today? If 
not, the number of dollars in the grant 
will have to be increased by something 
like 100 per cent. The alternative is to 
accept a new and lower standard merely 
to protect our programs from public at- 
tacks. In the long run, I believe, such at- 
tacks will fail, for an abundance of facts 
and figures is available to document the 
changed policies. And eventually famil- 
iarity with the new levels will cause 
them, in turn, to seem natural and ac- 
ceptable. 

This adjustment to the concept of a 
fifty-cent dollar must also be accepted 
by donors unless our present structure of 
private charity is to be seriously under- 
mined. In many cities the agencies need 
exactly double the budget of 1939 in or- 
der to do the same volume and quality 


of work they were doing then. In cities 
this means that the community-chest 
goals should be approximately twice 
what they were in 1939. Very few, in- 
deed, in 1947 raised double the amount 
that they collected in 1939. To a consid- 
erable extent, I think, this is due to the 
failure of the donors to recognize that 
they are giving a fifty-cent dollar. Many 
of the large donors are contributing more 
generously than in 1939. Most of them 
give less than during the war-chest years, 
when the appeal of the U.S.O. and the 
war relief agencies opened their purses. 
With most of the chests financing local 
work only, the donors have manifested 
a marked tendency to curtail their giving. 
Most chests have experienced great re- 
sistance in advocating and in reaching 
goals that are realistically related to 
present-day costs. Their leaders have 
found this resistance particularly frus- 
trating in the cases of those business and 
industrial concerns whose net profits are 
two, three, or four times as great as in 
1939. Here again, it seems to me that the 
answer is to set the goal realistically—in 
other words, to determine the number of 
fifty-cent dollars required to finance the 
work that must be done. If this goal fails, 
it is, in the long run, better for the com- 
munity as a whole than to attain a goal 
that deliberately conceals or understates 
the need. If we follow this policy, I be- 
lieve, the lag in our thinking as donors 
will ultimately yield to the impact of 
demonstrable facts. 

Even more serious, of course, is the 
danger that appropriating bodies—such 
as city councils, boards of county super- 
visors, and state legislatures—will adopt 
budgets for our public social services that 
fail to give due weight to the deflated 
value of the dollar. This is actually hap- 
pening in some places already. Recently 
I read a report on this subject from one 
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of our state departments of welfare. 
Funds appropriated for the basic services 
had obviously been based upon the re- 
quirements of earlier years when the dol- 
lar was worth a dollar. The report showed 
that the results were very serious. In 
county after county the grants to various 
classes of beneficiaries were about the 
same as they had been several years ago. 
But the comments of the county direc- 
tors showed that these grants were now 
meeting only about half the needs of the 
clients. Case after case was cited to indi- 
cate what the results have been in terms 
of family disorganization and actual 
want. This situation will be duplicated 
wherever appropriating bodies fail to 
take adequate account of what it costs 
today to maintain the same quality of 
service as was maintained in the earlier 
period. 

One of the factors that cannot be ig- 
nored here is the salary scale of the pro- 
fessional staff. A large number of agencies 
have recognized this problem, either by 
paying a cost-of-living bonus or by au- 
thorizing permanent increases in the sal- 
ary scales. Thus far I have heard of no 
agency, however, that has raised salaries 
fast enough or high enough to keep pace 
with the falling value of the dollar. As a 
result, many of our ablest and most ex- 
perienced social workers are working to- 
day for less—that is, less in terms of pur- 
chasing power—than they received a 
half-dozen years ago. The salary scales 
in the field have never been high enough 
to attract the number of able people re- 
quired to fill the jobs. Present conditions 
have made this task even more difficult 
than before. The professional schools 
that strive to keep the field supplied with 
competent personnel are as badly off in 
this respect as are the agencies them- 
selves. Of the three hundred and fifty 
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full-time teaching positions in the pro- 
fessional schools, no less than fifty, or 
more than 14 per cent, were vacant last 
spring, and eight of the forty-nine schools 
were seeking a dean or a director. 

Whether the shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel is more serious in the agencies 
than in the schools, I do not know. I do 
know that I receive many requests from 
professional friends to suggest candidates 
for positions which they are seeking to 
fill. In recent years it has become almost 
a matter of embarrassment that I so 
seldom know of anyone to suggest—and 
this in spite of the fact that my work 
throws me constantly in contact with 
many social workers and with scores of 
students who are preparing to enter the 
field. These experiences have led me to 
conclude that the field is competing for 
promising recruits with less success than 
formerly. I view with misgivings the pe- 
riod immediately ahead in which both 
salary scales and working conditions 
seem likely to be less attractive than 
those in other fields. The great counter- 
vailing factor here, of course, is the ap- 
peal of the field itself. The majority of 
recruits to the field has always consisted 
of persons who were attracted by the op- 
portunity to do something constructive 
and serviceable with their talents and 
energies. But we can never catch up on 
the current shortage of qualified staff by 
relying upon that appeal alone. We need 
to seek aggressively to make the field it- 
self more attractive from the standpoint 
of working conditions and employment 
practices, including improved salary 
scales. 

Thus far I have spoken of the implica- 
tions of the current situation only with 
respect to some of the objective and tan- 
gible elements in social work. But in so- 
cial work the objective and the tangible 
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are always of less importance than the 
subjective and the intangible. It is no 
great triumph of skill to figure out a 
family budget; it is a genuine triumph to 
alter the family’s attitude toward that 
budget. In group work and in commun- 
ity organization it is not too difficult to 
arrange the mechanics of a meeting; but 
it. is a professional accomplishment of 
genuine importance to enhance the unity 
of a group or to help a committee to 
transform a general purpose into a con- 
crete program. Countless other examples 
will occur to you that illustrate this the- 
sis, namely, that the major accomplish- 
ments of social work—those requiring 
the most skill and the greatest patience— 
lie in the area of attitudes, relationships, 
and responses—in short, in an area that 
can neither be touched nor measured. 

Have the current developments in eco- 
nomic and social life altered our chances 
of success in this area? Have these de- 
velopments changed in any way our pur- 
poses or goals at these subjective levels? 
And, finally, has our own capacity to 
function as practitioners been modified 
by the complex of present conditions? We 
would all agree, I think, on the impor- 
tance of seeking answers to these ques- 
tions. 

There have been periods in the world’s 
history when the great majority of men 
were seeking objectives larger than them- 
selves and even unrelated to their own 
personal safety and welfare. Needless to 
say, the present is not one of those peri- 
ods. It is doubtful whether there has ever 
been a period in which men, groups of 
men, and entire nations placed such ex- 
traordinary emphasis upon their own wel- 
fare and security as they do today. In 
every situation the first question is: What 
will this do to me, or to my business, or 
to my job? At a higher level the question 


is: Will this strengthen the security of 
our nation, or our empire, or our econom- 
ic system? Looking out for No. 1 appears 
to be the maxim of the day. 

Thoughtful men and women have long 
recognized and openly stated that water- 
tight security in the personal sense and 
in the economic sense is absolutely un- 
attainable by individuals. In the political 
sense it is unattainable by nations. The 
only security that can be attained and 
insured is moral and spiritual. The great 
masses of people do not recognize this 
fact, though they do vaguely understand 
that the quest for economic and personal 
security is largely a fruitless enterprise. 
The price of striving to grasp a mirage is 
the development of frustrations and anxi- 
eties. As a result there has probably nev- 
er been a period that exceeds ours in the 
extent to which fears and anxieties, both 
expressed and unexpressed, color the at- 
titudes and actions of individuals. It 
would be quite useless to deny that the 
prevalence of these fears conditions the 
practice of social work. Fear creates ten- 
sions that undermine the effectiveness of 
the individual and that increase the 
strains in his relationships, both with his 
family and with others. Case work, in its 
relationships with individuals, and com- 
munity organization, in its relationships 
with groups, must recognize the preva- 
lence of this obstacle. In other words, the 
answer to our first question is: Yes, cur- 
rent circumstances have increased the 
difficulties facing the practitioner of so- 
cial work. The added obstacles impeding 
success in treatment therefore call for 
clearer insights and greater patience. 

But these alone are not enough. In 
addition there is need to expand our ob- 
jectives in treatment. All the processes 
of social work are basically educational in 
nature. This means that we must take 
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account of the needs—whatever their 
nature may be—and seek to encompass 
them. The fears and anxieties that stem 
from present attitudes must therefore be 
included within the sphere of our respon- 
sibilities. This is a staggering assignment. 
Can we meet it—and, if so, by what 
means? There are grounds for encourage- 
ment, I think, in the fact that our leaders 
long ago pointed out our obligation in 
situations such as this. We have long 
known that it is not an adequate service 
merely to help a client or a group to ad- 
just to a handicap if there is some hope 
that it might be overcome. The only new 
element in the present picture is the na- 
ture of the handicap. There is nothing 
new in the nature of our responsibility 
toward it. 

With respect to those capable of re- 
ceiving the help, our task is nothing less 
than to assist them to achieve a dynamic 
attitude toward the world in which we 
all try to live together. This means there 
must be a working-through of the fears 
that can be surmounted. This will come 
partly through awakening a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the community and 
a desire to participate in its development. 
Whether the community is as small as 
the neighborhood or as wide as the world, 
the growth of a genuine concern for com- 
munity welfare always diminishes pre- 
occupation with the personal insecurities 
from which anxieties spring. As the in- 
terests of the individual or the group 
turn outward, the boundaries of the ego- 
centered world expand. Acceptance of 
uncertainty as a normal part of the life- 
experience is easier if there is the com- 
pensating security that comes from co- 
operative activity. 

Our generation has witnessed pro- 
found changes in the objectives of schools 
and educational institutions. Likewise 
we are witnessing profound modifications 


in the objectives of social agencies. As a 
result of these changes, the basic pur- 
poses of educational institutions and so- 
cial agencies have become identical. The 
schools are no longer interested in pour- 
ing information into empty heads with- 
out reference to the use that is to be 
made of it. In the past some education 
has been actually harmful, for the re- 
cipient has used his sharpened wits mere- 
ly to exploit his fellow-man more suc- 
cessfully and to undermine the solid 
principles upon which community life 
rests. 

Education today, therefore, is not in- 
terested primarily in transmitting in- 
formation and in sharpening wits. Rather 
its purpose is to develop attitudes and 
to create habits and standards with the 
definite hope that these habits and stand- 
ards will be utilized in forming moral 
judgments and in guiding conduct. These 
are likewise the basic objectives of social 
agencies today. The chief difference be- 
tween educational institutions and social 
agencies is not in purpose but mainly in 
the groups which they serve. Social 
agencies have no thought of abandoning 
the groups toward which they have so 
long felt a sense of responsibility. More- 
over, they will not neglect to meet the 
immediate needs of these groups. But the 
basic purpose of the social agency, like 
that of the educational institution, is to 
help people to throw off inhibiting anxi- 
eties and to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility toward, and a desire and capacity 
to participate in, the life of the commu- 
nity of which they are a part. All the 
other elements of our programs are a 
means to that end and not an end in 
themselves. 

Finally, we face the question of wheth- 
er current conditions have affected our 
own capacity to function as practition- 
ers. Perhaps no one answer to this ques- 
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tion would apply to all of us, for, al- 
though we have certain professional 
equipment with which to work, we are 
also human beings, subject to the same 
attitudes and the same anxieties that 
bear down upon all members of our gen- 
eration. In this respect we are neither 
more nor less handicapped than are doc- 
tors, lawyers, and other professional per- 
sons whose function is to render a skilled 
service to people in need of help. Some 
members of any profession become dis- 
illusioned and discouraged when the con- 
ditions of practice become too frustrat- 
ing. They come to regard their services as 
pointless gestures that accomplish little 
and signify nothing. When that point is 
reached, the job becomes merely a means 
of earning a living. Casualties of this type 
occur and should normally be expected 
in all walks of life. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the casualty rate is lower among 
professional groups than elsewhere. Ob- 
stacles are a part of the daily job in any 
type of professional work. A new ob- 
stacle is, or should be, a new source of 
interest. A doctor told me many years 


ago, with the light of enthusiasm in his 
eyes, that he was on the verge of discov- 
ering a quick cure for tuberculosis. I saw 
this man again about a year ago. The 
discovery has eluded him, but he talked 
of his work with unabated enthusiasm 
and continues to learn from every case 
he treats. 

Current conditions have undoubtedly 
raised new obstacles in the path of social 
workers. The professional attitude to- 
ward these obstacles requires that they 
be utilized, like any other development 
in the field, to enlarge both knowledge 
and skill. But, in addition, the current 
situation suggests a need to articulate 
with increasing clarity the broadened 
purpose to which social work is dedicated; 
and this broadened purpose is nothing 
less than to help increasing numbers of 
people to turn their attention outward as 
vital participants in the total life of their 
community. This is the path that leads 
to increased personal security; it is the 
foundation upon which a peaceful world 
must be built. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE GROWTH OF WELFARE SERVICES 
IN GOVERNMENT 
E twentieth century in the United 
States has seen an increasing em- 
phasis on good administration of 
the business and services carried on by 
government. This has come about by 
reason of the increased demands placed 
on government for new or expanded serv- 
ices and by the concern of the public for 
the ways in which large sums of tax funds 
are spent. 

In academic circles curriculums and 
even schools of public administration 
have developed, aiming to produce col- 
lege-trained experts for public adminis- 
trative posts. Scientific-management so- 
cieties and institutes have come into be- 
ing in various countries in Europe and in 
America. Bureaus of municipal and gov- 
ernmental research are also making con- 

‘tributions to the general knowledge of 
principles and methods of administration 
applicable to the tasks of government. 

Also in the twentieth century has come 
the development of schools of social work 
offering preparation in administration as 
well as in other aspects of social work. 
As public welfare services have grown in 
scope and importance, social work edu- 
cators have given increasing attention 
to the special administrative problems 
that arise in large-scale governmental 
operation of the social services and have 
contributed largely to an understanding 
of public administration.? At the same 
time, findings of persons engaged in a 
study of the broad field of public 


: A paper read at the Indiana State Conference on 
Social Work, November 7, 1947. 


to 


administration are being scrutinized, 
adapted, and applied to the specialized 
field of public welfare. 

There is, of course, no area of public 
administration which does not in some 
way touch on human welfare. Whether 
applied to engineering, medicine, finance, 
or social work services in government, 
public administration must serve the 
best interests of individual citizens if the 
aims of the community are to be at- 
tained. 

It is a common observation that un- 
paved and uncared-for alleys and streets 
are more likely to be found in the sec- 
tions of a city where people in the low- 
income groups live. The oldest and most 
neglected public schools are frequently in 
those same neighborhoods; and where 
yards are smallest and children most nu- 
merous one may find the least public 
park space. This is not always true, of 
course; but it does often happen that the 
largest amount of tax money is returned 
in public service to the districts of a city 
where it came from and where persons of 
greater influence and prestige make their 
homes. The point that is important here 
is that, almost without exception, the 
recipients of public welfare services are 
persons of little influence and possessing 
little of that prestige which is based on 
economic status. Hence there derives an 
inescapable responsibility for citizens 
and particularly for the profession of 

2 The first comprehensive collection of material in 
this special field was made by Miss Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge, of the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago School of Social Service Administration, whose 


volume Public Welfare Administration in the United 
States was published twenty years ago. 
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social work to safeguard the interests of 
these recipients. 

The very nature of public welfare serv- 
ices—institutional care for the mentally 
ill or handicapped and for dependent 
children, public assistance, and the care 
of the medically needy and of the aged— 
are services maintained by the public for 
the groups of persons in our society who 
are least able to protect their own inter- 
ests. These groups include inarticulate, 
sick, and uneducated persons. For this 
reason such services offer greater oppor- 
tunity for corrupt and abusive practice. 
It is, then, the nature of its clientele that 
sets public welfare apart from other gov- 
ernmental services. 

The question before us today is that of 
how to achieve efficient, economical ad- 
ministration in what must be an ade- 
quate, humane, and skilful public serv- 
ice. This is not a new question. 

Many papers in the early years of 
state conferences pertained to such sub- 
jects as accounting or purchasing or 
other aspects of administration of the 
state’s welfare institutions. The early 
boards of state charities and corrections 
in many states were grappling in the 
1890’s with problems of personnel, or- 
ganization, and management of welfare 
programs. The earliest state central 
boards had only a limited supervisory 
responsibility for state and local chari- 
ties, so called; but, face to face with the 
weaknesses of governmental administra- 
tion, the supervisory boards moved in 
many states in the direction of becoming 
boards of control for state institutions. 
These gave way only when state govern- 
ment was departmentalized, and state 
departments of welfare were created. 

In a relatively short time Indiana has 
seen the creation of a comprehensive 
state welfare department, ninety-two 
county welfare departments, an employ- 


ment security division, a state council 
for mental health, a state probation de- 
partment, and a state industrial board 
for the blind—to name only part of the 
state welfare agencies. 

Side by side with a modern public as- 
sistance program administered by per- 
sons selected under a merit system, there 
survives the archaic system of poor re- 
lief. More than a thousand township 
trustees—local officials elected from 
small areas within the county—still ad- 
minister the only relief that is available 
for persons who are not eligible for cate- 
gorical assistance. These trustees fre- 
quently are not full-time public officials, 
and in small counties they do not even 
maintain an office. Persons in need of help 
must often travel miles to get to the 
homes of these officials and then may 
find that the overseer is not there. Ap- 
plications for aid are subjected to the 
varying attitudes of men who have no 
special knowledge or understanding of 
social problems. If an occasional town- 
ship trustee tries to meet needs at all 
adequately, there is usually criticism not 
of the system itself but of his extrava- 
gance. There is no supervision of their 
work and no adequate reporting to the 
public. In larger townships, where paid 
staffs are used, the workers are selected 
on a patronage basis. 

This system prevails, although social 
workers, health officials, and educators 
have known for fifty years that any unit 
for administration of their services that 
is smaller than the county is inefficient 
and wasteful. We know well enough that 
all assistance should be given through 
one central agency in a county or district, 
yet salaries are paid to as many as twen- 
ty-one trustees within a single county as 
part-time overseers of the poor. In many 
counties the addition of one or two well- 
qualified workers to the county welfare 
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staff would make it possible to deal with 
this task and to render much more effec- 
tive service. Township relief is still given 
in kind, although cash relief has become 
accepted as a principle in public assist- 
ance throughout the country. Indiana is 
one of only a handful of states still 
saddled with this costly and unsatisfac- 
tory system of meeting human needs. 

Students of public welfare and ad- 
ministration are in general agreement 
that adequate skilful public services will 
not be achieved through the township 
system and that basic legislation must be 
sought which will place the responsibility 
for their functions in county or district 
welfare departments. Such departments, 
which usually have a citizen board and a 
full-time paid director, provide a frame- 
work suitable for administration of all 
local welfare services with the exception 
of those that should be attached to the 
school or court. 


THE JOB OF THE WELFARE DIRECTOR 


There is fairly common agreement to- 
day that citizen boards in public welfare 
should be advisory and policy-making 
rather than administrative. Therefore, 
the executive head of the agency, large 
or small, is responsible for office organi- 
zation and direction; for the assignment 
of functions to the various employees or 
working units within the agency; for co- 
ordination of all services within the de- 
partment; for budgeting and disburse- 
ment of funds; for selecting personnel for 
the agency under the merit system; for 
giving leadership to board, staff, and 
community in the formulation of pro- 
grams and policy; and for reporting 
progress and needs to the public. These 
tasks he cannot perform in a vacuum but 
must constantly be aware of how their 
performance promotes the welfare of the 
persons served by the agency. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION 


In a small county welfare department 
where the director may have limited 
clerical and visiting staff he or she may 
have to carry much of the detailed work 
of managing the office. There is the con- 
stant question to decide of where to 
place emphasis and time. Of course, the 
office must run smoothly if people are to 
be well served; but the danger here is of 
accepting as a criterion of good adminis- 
tration merely the neatness and efficien- 
cy that any tidy housewife or any orderly 
supply clerk can bring into an office. 
There is danger of overemphasizing what 
one administrator has called “saving the 
paper clips.”3 In the larger offices the 
good administrator employs a person 
who can relieve him of the details of of- 
fice management, thus freeing himself for 
the tasks which none but he can perform. 

There are often pressures on the ad- 
ministrator to mechanize the work of the 
department as far as possible, and, un- 
fortunately, some people think of forms 
and systems as paramount. There is a 
particular danger of this in a large or- 
ganization. The quintuplicating of forms 
and the thoughtless addition of new pa- 
per work creates what is known un- 
pleasantly in the mind of the public as 
“bureaucracy.” 

Every citizen has had occasion to come 
face to face with the procedural details 
of government operations in a way which 
reminds him forcibly of the need for all 
such administration to be simplified and 
humanized. These everyday experiences 
range from mailing a package for over- 
seas relief or buying an automobile li- 
cense to taking a civil service examina- 


3 Grace Abbott, “The Public Welfare Adminis- 
trator and Civil Service in State and Local Welfare 
Services,” From Relief to Social Security, ed. Edith 
Abbott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), p. 346. 
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tion. When these experiences are un- 
pleasant, we characterize the routine as 
so much “red tape.” 

If forms and routines become ends 
unto themselves in public welfare, the 
emphasis throughout the agency will 
cease to be upon people. The curse of 
bigness of operation, whether in welfare 
or in business, is likely to be the imper- 
sonal treatment of human beings; and 
this we as social workers must constantly 
fight against because it does not have to 
be. 

Every time there is a newspaper re- 
lease from a state office concerning any 
impending change of policy, a wave of 
anxiety and fear will run through thou- 
sands of homes. A rural director in a two- 
worker county said not long ago that 
every time she has to send out a notice to 
public assistance recipients, even if it is 
just a form to be signed and returned by 


_mail, dozens of frail old people without 


means of transportation will hitchhike 
or even walk eight or ten miles from 
their homes back in the hills to the court- 
house to find out whether their assistance 
is to be discontinued or to ask help in 
signing the form, fearing that an error 
may jeopardize their aid. 

Every procedure should be thought 
through, then, in terms of its effect on 
recipients and also in terms of the 
amount of the welfare visitor’s time that 
will be taken away from service to peo- 
ple. When a director issues an order such 
as one requiring more frequent reinvesti- 
gations of financial eligibility, he reduces 
by that much the time that workers may 
spend in needed services. The skilful 
worker can keep in touch with the finan- 
cial situation without a formal reinvesti- 
gation at each visit. One error that has 
occurred so often on the administrative 
level is that of trying to substitute re- 
quired routines for intelligence, judg- 


ment, and skill on the part of the visiting 
staff. These are some of the reasons why 
decisions on instituting even seemingly 
trivial reports should be made by heads 
of the appropriate services rather than in 
a separate unit. Even routines needed 
for good office management should be 
cleared through appropriate professional 
staff to see what their effect will be upon 
staff and clients. This problem touches 
closely on staff morale and, indeed, on 
the whole question of personnel in public 
welfare. 
PERSONNEL 

There is a truism in public welfare ad- 
ministration that the quality of any pro- 
gram depends more on who administers 
it than upon the quality of the legislation 
that creates it. 

There are two points of view in rela- 
tion to government service. One seems 
to assume that a person can develop ad- 
ministrative skill which he can then ap- 
ply to any type of bureau or service. The 
second believes that it is absolutely es- 
sential that the administrator know 
something about the professional service 
that he is to administer. 

Most of our state welfare statutes set 
up a requirement that the director or ad- 
ministrator have a “knowledge of and 
interest in public welfare”; but in actual 
practice this often proves to be little 
more than a pious hope. 

John Pfiffner, a professor of public ad- 
ministration, said at the last National 
Conference of Social Work that “the 
problem before the principal professions 
today is whether or not the administra- 
tion of their institutions is going to re- 
main in their hands or whether it will be 
turned over to other specialists who are 
trained particularly for administration.’’ 


4 Conveniently found in ‘Report from the Na- 
tional Conference,” Survey Midmonthly, May, 1947, 
p. 150. 
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This is true, for example, in hospital ad- 
ministration, where hospitals are vari- 
ously administered by doctors, nurses, 
or lay persons trained especially for hos- 
pital administration. It is true in higher 
education, where college presidents are 
sometimes educators but are sometimes 
from business or other professions. 

However, Mr. Pfiffner’s comment is 
not a precise statement of the problem in 
the field of public welfare. One question 
today is whether, in the absence of a suf- 
ficiently large number of social workers 
qualified to fill administrative positions, 
public welfare is able to compete for even 
a proportionate share of those that are 
available. And, unfortunately, in some 
states the question is merely whether the 
public has yet reached a point where it 
demands or even desires that its vast wel- 
fare services be intrusted to persons with 
any kind of expertness, either as social 
workers or as experienced administrators 
who care about people. 

There are three basic difficulties that 
seem at present to stand in the way of 
recruiting and keeping competent ad- 
ministrators in public welfare. One is the 
emphasis placed on local residence for 
appointment of personnel; a second is the 
insecurity of tenure (the merit system 
notwithstanding) because of the prece- 
dent of legislative interference by means 
of “ripper” legislation. The third factor 
is that of low salaries. 

Local welfare departments, contrary 
to general opinion, are not large in terms 
of number of employees. A recent study 
made by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance’ revealed that 80 per cent of the 
local offices studied had less than ten 
full-time employees. Yet the amounts of 


5 Bureau of Public Assistance, Personnel in Local 
Offices of State Public Assistance Agencies, Part I: 
“Salaries” (‘Public Assistance Rept.,” No. 12 
[1946]), pp. 4-8. 


money which these departments disburse 
are very large, and their responsibilities 
for human welfare are great. 

In the course of this same study salary 
figures were obtained for two pay-roll 
periods, one in 1945 and one in 1946. For 
the 2,491 directors included in the study 
the average (median) monthly salary was 
$185. However, 1 per cent of the direc- 
tors received less than $120, and only 
I per cent received $380 or more. Salaries 
of the middle half fell between $165 and 
$230. There was wide variation between 
states, with the average varying from a 
low of $135 to a high of $290. 

Although one would expect states with 
relatively high fiscal ability to pay better 
salaries, this was not always true. Indi- 
ana, for example, which is one of the 
high-income states, had an average 
salary for directors of only $175—$10 
less than the national average. This 
average was influenced also by the fact . 
that four counties had salaries of $380 or 
more, while only one state, California, 
had more directors in this bracket. At 
the other end of the scale in Indiana were 
five counties with salaries of less than 
$150. 

It is a great tribute to the unselfish in- 
terest of many county directors that they 
have stayed with the public serv- 
ice through the war period and have 
achieved in their communities a position 
of influence and respect, notwithstanding 
the limited financial reward. However, 
changes are needed to help make public 
welfare administration a real career 
service. The merit systems should recog- 
nize special qualifications by more ade- 
quate salaries and by making it easily 
possible for the directér who has made 
good in the small county to progress from 
small to larger responsibilities in other 
counties. Salaries should allow some 
margin for postentry training, and there 
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should be provision for educational 
leaves for directors who show promise, 
so that they can improve their skill. 

Standards for welfare visitors are also 
very important in considering the ques- 
tion of good administration, particularly 
if promotion from within the service is to 
be encouraged. A member of the faculty 
of the University of Kentucky recently 
studied requirements for social work po- 
sitions in thirteen states. The study re- 
vealed that social work positions in the 
general field of public assistance have 
somewhat lower educational require- 
ments than do those in child welfare 
work in a number of states and that 
Indiana is the only state among those 
surveyed which has no educational re- 
quirement for the position of welfare 
visitor.® 

In the past it has been possible through 
substitution of education for experience 
to recruit a considerable number of visi- 
tors who are college graduates. The new 
minimum salary for teachers in this state 
which makes it possible for them to start 
at $2,400 on a ten-month basis will offer 
serious competition in the recruitment 
of college graduates for positions in pub- 
lic welfare. 

ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTION 


In addition to selection of personnel 
within the merit system, to the adminis- 
trator belongs the responsibility for as- 
signment of functions to the various staff 
members or to working units. In the 
small department this may merely mean 
that he will district the county wisely 
and assign case loads as fairly as possible, 
differentiating the services to be per- 
formed by clerks from those that belong 
to welfare visitors. But even here em- 


6 Gladys M. Kammerer, Requirements for State 
Social Work Positions in the South (Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, University of Kentucky, 1947), 


Pp. 4. 


phasis must be on relieving the visitor of 
as much routine and “paper work” as 
possible in order to free her time for in- 
terviews and home visits. 

In a large county or state welfare de- 
partment intricate questions arise con- 
cerning organization structure and as- 
signment of responsibility. Departments 
of welfare are usually responsible for giv- 
ing public assistance services, services to 
children in need of special care, parole 
supervision, the granting of medical care 
to persons who are medically needy, and 
sometimes other services. These are 
usually assigned in some clear-cut man- 
ner to the professional staff organized 
into operating units. Some provision is 
usually made for supervision of each 
worker by a member of the staff selected 
for technical competence. There are 
other services within a large department 
that are created in order to facilitate the 
work of the operating divisions. These 
may include accounting, office-manage- 
ment, personnel, and research units. The 
public administration people usually call 
these “facilitative services.” The staff 
may also include a social worker as a 
consultant on staff development and one 
on medical social problems. Consultants 
from related professional fields, such as 
law, home economics, or psychiatry, may 
be employed not with responsibility for 
administration but to give specialized 
help to bureau or division heads or to the 
administrator in relation to certain prob- 
lems. In any organization there are pres- 
sures for special privilege, and sometimes 
competition and rivalry among the vari- 
ous units develop. Many of us have 
worked in offices where one of these fa- 
cilitative services has taken on alarming 
proportions either in size or in influence. 
If the administrator is clear, however, 
that his agency exists primarily to serve 
people who have social needs, he can 
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keep his perspective in co-ordinating 
staff functions. It is not difficult to see 
how all these services fall into place if 
one thinks of accounting, research, legal 
consultation, and so on as tools to further 
the social services for which the depart- 
ment was created. 


FINANCING 


One of the most important tasks of the 
administrator is that of budgeting and 
control of expenditures. In Indiana to a 
much greater extent than in many other 
states there is arbitrary external control 
of welfare expenditures by the group 
known as the “county council.” Ade- 
quate financial planning involves skill 
and understanding both of the needs of 
the persons under care and of the fiscal 
ability of the government. Administra- 
tors in small counties who are hard 
pressed to find local funds to support all 
the services now mandatory upon the 
county are very close to the stark real 
physical needs of people for food, cloth- 
ing, and medical care. They may actually 
make the investigation of need and say 
“Yes” or “No.” Policies are frequently 
determined not by what seems desirable 
to the state or federal staff but by what 
can be paid for within the budget. This 
is frequently the source of rigid deterrent 
policies of giving and may even lead to 
resentment at having to extend aid to 
applicants who have moved in from 
other communities. The director is con- 
stantly confronted with the question of 
whether to ask for a deficiency appropri- 
ation in order to meet human need ade- 
quately or whether, by means of rigid 
policies, to reject or close cases in order 
to turn money back at the end of the 
year and demonstrate to the county 
council that he represents the taxpayers’ 
interests. It is clear that such responsi- 
bility must be carried by a person who 


has a sound philosophy of public service. 
He may save money through good man- 
agement, through employing competent 
personnel, and through careful spending; 
but the important thing, then, is what is 
done with the money that he saves. This 
suggests the importance of skill in pro- 
gram planning and leadership in inter- 
preting unmet needs to the public in such 
a way that resources may be developed 
or diverted to meet those needs. 


PROGRAM AND POLICY 


Mary P. Follett in a brilliant paper on 
“The Illusion of Final Authority” quotes 
Franklin Lane’s report to President Wil- 
son on leaving the Cabinet. In suggesting 
that the heads of federal departments 
should be the advisers, the constructors 
of policies, he said: “In a word, we need 
more opportunity for planning, engineer- 
ing, statesmanship above, and more 
fixed authority and responsibility be- 
low.” Miss Follett added the observation 
that this was “interesting as taking away 
some of the pomp and circumstance 
which one attached to the word authori- 
ty and making it a part of routine detail. 
Indeed authority seems to be becoming 
a humbler virtue.”’’ 

This planning and statesmanship in 
improving and strengthening the public 
service is an inherent part of the ad- 
ministrator’s job. His most useful tools 
are research, reporting, and the partici- 
pation of staff in evaluating existing 
services. 

The constant study of what is happen- 
ing to people and of the effect of given 
administrative policies is indispensable 
to good administration. The small county 
welfare department cannot have a re- 


7 A paper presented by Mary Follett at a meeting 
of the Taylor Society, December 10, 1926. The Taylor 
Society is now the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. 
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search staff but must usually depend 
upon the research unit of the state wel- 
fare department. Unless studies of vari- 
ous administrative problems and of hu- 
man needs are being made, it is impos- 
sible to answer the charges that are 
brought so often by organizations repre- 
senting business interests and by tax- 
payers’ leagues. Every little while im- 
pressive figures from one of these sources 
are published to show that welfare ex- 
penditures are too great; but rarely, if 
ever, does one find the other side of the 
picture in the press. Data for an effective 
reply should always be ‘‘on tap,” ready 
for the administrator’s use. 

An administrator who does not con- 
ceive of himself as the final authority is 
able to permit his staff, from the newest 
visitor to the heads of divisions, to con- 
stitute a channel through which he is 
kept in close touch with what is happen- 
ing to people. 

The individual hardship is made real 
in terms of the case story passed along to 
the executive from the visitor and by him 
to board and community. The facts and 
feelings involved become grist to the mill 
of the legislator who is interested in 
change, or they help the director to make 
human needs real to the county council 
or the board of county commissioners. 

The burden for planning and progress 
rests not alone on the administrator. It 
might, in fact, be pertinent to ask who, 
in the last analysis, actually administers 
these public social services and who must 
extend and strengthen them. 

The very nature of our government 
under which responsibilities may be 
shared by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments for certain services tends to 
spread responsibility and to make for 
more complex relationships. Therefore, 
policy and program sometimes are 
shaped by three types of jurisdiction. 


State policy is influenced by the needs of 
scores of counties, and federal policies 
are shaped by the experience of forty- 
eight states and several territories. 

It is unfortunate for the welfare of the 
human beings who are served by public 
agencies that there seems to be so much 
fear of government administration. The 
township fears usurpation of functions 
by the county. The county fears domi- 
nation by the state, and the states have 
an unholy fear of centralized federal gov- 
ernment. Grace Abbott, after years in 
the public service, pointed out that two 
ancient maxims constantly influence our 
thinking, although we actually disbelieve 
them. The first is that “that government 
is best which governs least,” and the 
second, “‘that government is least dan- 
gerous which is nearest us.” Social work- 
ers who know the history of social welfare 
in this country know that we owe the 
concept of local responsibility to Eng- 
land, which has for years been struggling 
toward more state services and state 
financial responsibility. They know also 
that there is no single public welfare serv- 
ice, whether it be prisons, hospitals for 
the mentally ill, or schools for the handi- 
capped, that has not given better care to 
the groups concerned than the local jails 
and asylums that they replaced.*® 

Many of the actual services, such as 
public assistance, care of dependent chil- 
dren, and care of the chronically ill, 
must, of course, be carried on locally. 
But there is nothing inconsistent or dan- 
gerous in state supervision and setting of 
standards in order to achieve a minimum 
quality of care for all citizens of the 
state. Thoughtful students of public wel- 
fare administration see the impossibility 


8 Grace Abbott, “The Public Protection of Chil- 
dren a First Part of the Public Welfare Program,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 


1924, Pp. 7- 
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of achieving this minimum standard un- 
less there is some way of equalizing the 
financial burden of the poor counties by 
grants-in-aid from the larger taxing unit 
—grants based on the need of the county 
and its people rather than on a straight 
matching formula. Such equalization 
funds are in use in many states. Other 
states have approached the same prob- 
lem by assuming at state expense the 
entire cost of certain services, such as 
public assistance. 

Not long ago I visited a sick old woman 
in a county not fifty miles from our state 
capitol. She was obviously not going to 
get well but was without medical care. 
She and a son of about sixty lived to- 
gether in a shack on a worthless little 
farm back in the hills. All water for cook- 
ing and bathing had to be carried from a 
stream some distance from the house. 
Cooking was done on a kerosene stove. 
The son could not take employment, as 
he had to nurse and cook for his mother 
and tend the little flock of chickens. 
There is not a nursing home in that coun- 
ty and not enough money in the county 
budget to pay for adequate nursing-home 
care if it were available. The county 
home is not suitable for the care of sick 
persons. The sole cash income in the 
household was $18.00 monthly old age 
assistance, a sum higher than the average 
for the county. Surely the plight of this 
aged sick woman and her elderly son is 
not the sole responsibility of the welfare 
administrator in that county, which is 
one of the poorest in the state. They are 
citizens of their township and county, 
but they are also citizens of the United 
States. 

There has been much talk of the 
need for strengthening the social securi- 
ty program. Many improvements will 
be possible under expanded legislation 
which would make possible federal par- 


ticipation for general assistance and 
medical care. However, the real test will 
come in the administration of the act if 
it is passed. In practice states have 
tended to be more restrictive than is re- 
quired by the present social security act 
and counties more restrictive than state 
policies require. 

There has been much said of legal 


limitations in public welfare services. It _ 


is true, of course, that all our public 
services rest on law. Social legislation is 
supposed, however, to be based on the 
wishes of the people with regard to the 
discharge of their social responsibilities 
to unfortunate persons. The imaginative 
administrator regards the law itself not 
as a control to fall back on when he does 
not want to do something for someone 
but as a written statement of public in- 
tent that defines the boundaries within 
which he may do many things. 

Many of our most important laws are 
actually drafted in the administrative 
office of some welfare department. All 
good social legislation leaves room for 
much administrative discretion. It is the 
administrator, in the last analysis, who 
decides how to use the statute to achieve 
the socially desirable ends of human wel- 
fare. He is usually closer to the real in- 
tent of the law than is the lawyer who 
looks backward for precedent. 

Someone has described the good ad- 
ministrator as one who operates on prin- 
ciple while the mediocre administrator 
operates on precedent. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in an address 
called ‘‘The Living Law” before the 
Chicago Bar Association in 1916, pointed 
out that the law had not been altered to 
fit the new conditions of American life 
but that our longing had shifted “from 
legal justice to social justice.” He said 
that “the lawyer’s failure to keep up with 
social and economic progress” was “as 
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old as the profession itself—it was in- 
herent in the very process of erecting a 
working law for today upon the prece- 
dents of yesterday and the day before.” 
Brandeis’ solution for this dilemma was 
to equip the lawyer with a better knowl- 
edge of social and economic problems.° 

While this lag has been overcome to 
some extent in the period since 1916 and 
many eminent jurists have taken a more 
liberal view of the public welfare than 
some administrators, we often find that 
there is some conflict between local legal 
interpretations and the real intent of a 
piece of social legislation. 

Regardless of what you may think of 
Roosevelt as an administrator, I think 
you will agree that it was his willingness 
to experiment in ways which more rigid 
minds said would be found unconstitu- 
tional that secured many of the social 
gains of the 1930’s. 

Frances Perkins in her book, The 
Roosevelt I Knew, made an astute analy- 
sis of Mr. Roosevelt’s way of working. 
She said: 


The popular literary picture of a statesman 
is a man who reads far into the night volumes of 
information, studies profound reports, com- 
pares the views of experts, analyzes the details 
of their agreement and disagreement, and then 
by a process of pure logic arrives at a conclu- 
sion. I have never seen a man of action proceed 
in this way. . . . Certainly Roosevelt never pro- 
ceeded like that. His imagination and his sym- 
pathy entered into every subject he had to 
think about.?° 


And again— 


As he worked on the problems of statecraft 
and developed the plan of action—he worked 
with human and moral values. He worked with 


9 Alpheus Thomas Mason, Brandeis: A Free 
Man’s Life (New York: Viking Press, 1946), p. 246. 


0 (New York: Viking Press, 1946), p. 154. 


his instincts. He relied upon his intuitive judg- 
ment. He drew upon his memory. He exercised 
his imagination. He followed a logical and 
analytical method when helpful and came to his 
decision and judgment by a combination of all 
of these qualities. 

Overshadowing them all was his feeling that 
nothing in human judgment is final. One may 
courageously take the step that seems right 
today because it can be modified tomorrow if it 
does not work well.?* 


Let us never forget that public welfare 
is not a business in the sense that life in- 
surance and automobile manufacturing 
are. It is not a profit-making enterprise. 
One cannot evaluate an employee in 
terms of total visits made or number of 
reinvestigations completed. Neither can 
an administrator be evaluated in terms 
of production or of financial reserves. 
The immediate cash savings in public 
welfare are in inverse ratio to the number 
of “customers” and to the adequacy of 
assistance and services offered. The so- 
cial savings that result from adequate ex- 
penditures and a job well done cannot be 
measured by a yardstick. 

But when no child need remain out of 
school for want of clothing or lunch 
money; when no mother of young chil- 
dren need neglect those children in order 
to earn their daily bread; when no old 
person need die unnursed and uncared 
for; when medical care is available to 
those who need it rather than just to 
those who can pay for it; and when 
skilled social work services are available 
to those with social and emotional needs 
—we shall know that government and 
private enterprise, working together and 
understanding each other, are serving the 
interests of the public welfare. 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


1 Pp. 163-64. 








ON THE CHILD LABOR FRONT 


FLORENCE TAYLOR 


E objectives of the fight to elimi- 
nate child labor have been twofold 
from the beginning of organized 
activities to ban child labor in the early 
1900’s—enactment of restrictive laws to 
prevent early or harmful employment 
and promotion of constructive measures 
to increase educational opportunities. 

Now that World War II has been over 
for two years and domestic affairs have 
been getting their share of attention, it is 
a good time to take stock of current 
progress—or lack of it—toward these 
two objectives. 

Several facts stand out clearly when 
one looks at the present child labor pic- 
ture. Employed school-age children are 
not so numerous as they were during the 
war years, but they are more than twice 
as numerous as they were in 1940; high- 
school enrolments continue to be one 
million lower than in 1940; expected 
progress by a substantial group of states 
in 1947 from a fourteen- to a sixteen-year 
age limit for full-time employment did 
not materialize; unexpected action by 
Congress seriously weakening the federal 
child labor program did materialize; 
violations and accidents continue to be 
numerous because of the number of chil- 
dren employed and because some em- 
ployers have believed that the general 
letdown after the war would include a 
letdown in enforcement of child labor 
laws. 

The evidence which supports these 
facts is substantial. 


EXTENT OF CHILD LABOR’ 


The only reliable index of changes in 
the number of school-age boys and girls 


at work in the country as a whole is found 
in the monthly estimates of the United 
States Bureau of the Census based on 
sample surveys of the labor force. Table 1 
compares the 1940 census figures with 
the April estimates for 1944 and 1945, 
the peak years of wartime child employ- 
ment, and for the two years since the 
war. 

It will be seen that, in spite of a steady 
decrease since the war, the number of 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children at 
work, full or part time, is still three times 
as great as in 1940 and the number of 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds is still 
twice as great. 

The latest estimate available, that of 
July, 1947, reflects the increase in sea- 
sonal agricultural employment and vaca- 
tion work. In this month 1,400,000 chil- 
dren of fourteen and fifteen years were at 
work and 2,170,000 sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-olds—a total of more than 
three and one-half million. 

All agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with standards of employment for 
children recommend that: 


Children under fourteen should not be em- 
ployed. 

Children of fourteen and fifteen should not 
be employed during school hours, and their 
work outside of school hours and during vaca- 
tion periods should be strictly regulated as to 
type of work and hours permitted. 

Minors of sixteen and seventeen should not 
be employed in hazardous work and their em- 
ployment should be subject to limitations on 
hours and night work. 


t Data on trends in employment, school attend- 
ance and 1947 legislation from the Annual Report of 
the National Child Labor Committee for the Year End- 
ing September 30, 1947. 
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How many child workers are employed 
contrary to these standards we do not 
know. The census does not include chil- 
dren under fourteen years in its survey of 
the labor force; nor do census figures shed 
any light on whether the children it finds 
at work are employed for long hours or 
at night or under hazardous conditions. 
However, reports of child labor viola- 
tions found by federal and state labor 
departments, even with limited inspec- 
tion services; reports of industrial acci- 
dents to children that come to light in 
state reports and in the press; and the 
obstacles that arise when efforts are 
made to tighten up state laws are ample 


cent of the sixteen- and seventeen-year- 
olds were in agricultural employment. 
(The percentage in agriculture was, of 
course, considerably higher in July.) The 
next highest classification for both age 
groups was trade, which absorbed about 
20 per cent of the younger, and 30 per 
cent of the older, children. Domestic 
service came third for the younger group 
and manufacturing for the older group. 
But these general classifications by in- 
dustry give little inkling of the work in 
which children are actually engaged. A 
job analysis by the Department of Work 
Permits of San Diego, California, of 608 
permits issued to minors under eighteen 














TABLE 1 
EMPLOYED CHILDREN—14 THROUGH 17 YEARS 
Age 1940 1944 1945 1946 1947 
TAHIG sock ws 200 , 347 850,000 I ,000,000 750,000 630,000 
Oa 2) Deane 662,967 1,950,000 2,000,000 I , 500,000 I, 340,000 
Total....| 872,314 2,800,000 3,000,000 2,250,000 1,970,000 




















evidence that many thousands of chil- 
dren are working illegally and many 
thousands more in violation of desirable 
standards even though their employ- 
ment may be legal under low-standard 
laws. When young workers are in such 
demand that nearly two million boys and 
girls under eighteen years are employed 
during the school year and over three 
and one-half million in midsummer, we 
cannot be complacent about the drop in 
child labor since the war. Chart I (p. 22) 
shows the employment curve since 1940. 

The question is often asked: What 
kinds of jobs do young workers get? De- 
tailed information on their occupational 
distribution is lacking. We do know, 
however, from the April, 1947, census 
estimate, that 46 per cent of the fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old children and 32 per 


years in September, 1947, reveals that 
nearly 4o per cent fell in five categories: 
sales clerks, stock clerks, dishwashers, 
fountain waiters, and messengers. Frag- 
mentary information available in some 
other communities confirms the fact that 
teen-agers are finding the doors to de- 
sirable jobs closing and, once again, are 
shifting around among the miscellaneous 
unskilled tasks that have long consti- 
tuted the bulk of child employment. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LABOR 


Once a year, in October, the Bureau of 
the Census includes a question on school 
attendance in connection with its sample 
survey of the labor force. The figures in 
Table 2 indicate that, although the total 
number of working children decreased, 
the percentage of those at work who were 
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out of school rose slightly after the war. 
The 1947 figures are not yet available. 

The continuance of a high level of full- 
time child employment since the war is 
borne out by figures on high-school en- 
rolment, which has not increased so much 
as might have been expected. This year 


sued by the Bureau of the Census. These 
figures, given in Table 4, show improve- 
ment since 1940 for younger children of 
high-school age but reduced attendance 
for sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds. 
This large group of sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-olds who are not in school, to- 
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there are still nearly a million fewer chil- 
dren in high school than there were dur- 
ing the peak year of 1940-41. Figures 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in Table 3 show the trend. 

That the continued low level of high- 
school enrolment is the result primarily 
of drop-outs among sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-old students is suggested by 
figures on school attendance, by age, is- 


gether with the smaller percentage of 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds who are 
nonattendants, are the children whom 
the schools for one reason or another are 
failing to hold. 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR PROGRAM 


A major blow to child labor work was 
dealt by Congress this year through the 
Labor Department Appropriation Act. 
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The broad child labor program which 
had been conducted as a unit by the 
Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards was broken up, its functions dis- 
persed, and the funds allowed for child 
labor work reduced 56 per cent. 

The law-enforcement phases of the 
child labor work are now carried out 
through the Field Operations Branch and 
the regional offices of the Wage and Hour 
Division, with a reduction in staff from 
twelve professional and nine clerical 
workers to four professional and three 


TABLE 2 
EMPLOYED CHILDREN—14 THROUGH 17 YEARS 








OcTOBER, 1945 OctToBER, 1946 





Per- Per- 
Number | cent-| Number | cent- 
age age 





Total employed| 2,800,000] 100 | 2,370,000] 100 
Attending 


school... .. 1,250,000] 45 | 1,050,000] 44 
Not attending 
school..... 1,550,000] 55 | 1,320,000] 56 

















clerical workers. The nine child labor 
specialists formerly attached to the re- 
gional Wage and Hour offices have been 
eliminated. 

The general child labor and youth em- 
ployment program has been set up as a 
Child Labor Branch in the Wage and 
Hour Division, quite separate from the 
enforcement functions; and the previous 
staff of fifty-four professional, statistical, 
and clerical workers has been reduced to 
twenty-one. Obviously this branch, with 
its sharply curtailed staff and funds, will 
not be able to continue the broad pro- 
gram of research and general consultant 
service which was a fundamental part of 
the child labor program in the Division of 
Labor Standards. The program is now 


limited primarily to an age-certification 
program, research involving matters re- 
lated directly to the child labor provi- 
sions of the Wage-Hour Act, and statisti- 
cal and informational work. The seven 
regional child labor consultants, who 
were the backbone of work with state 
agencies and organizations interested in 
improving their programs and standards 


TABLE 3 
HIGH SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1939-48 
School Year rea 
IQAQPAG 2 82 OPO 6,601,444 
NOMPART . toa 6,713,913 
RORITARs ci- hw tiok- le eens 6,387,805 
EOQMIARAD oss. die Selsteiee bt ons 6,122,065 
GOMS AB oc cone atic so ons 5»553,520 
geht Shree res 5,616,000 
BOAR AG 5. 5,697,000 
BOA AR SS aes URS eS 5,714,000 
GAA mc eics esiey 2a oes 5 730,000 


* Public schools 
t Figures from 1944-45 through 1947-48 


are estimates by U.S. Office of Education. 
TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 
ATTENDING SCHOOL 


14-15 16-17 
Years Years 
April, 3040...-..... 90.0 68.7 
October, 1945...... 92.1 64.9 
October, 1946...... 92.8 66.6 


for employed children, have been elimi- 
nated. 

No other provision has been made for 
the continuance of promotional child 
labor work. However, the Division of 
Labor Standards may be able, as part of 
its general program on labor standards 
and legislation, to keep in touch with 
changes in state child labor legislation 
and give assistance in this field on re- 
quest. But it can hardly do more than 
scratch the surface; for its funds, also, 
have been greatly curtailed, and it must 
cover the whole field of labor legislation. 
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The drastic cut in funds, coupled with 
the transfer of all child labor functions to 
the Wage and Hour Division, which is an 
agency created solely to administer a 
law, shatters the entire pattern of federal 
work in this field. The National Child 
Labor Committee kept in close touch 
with action on the appropriation bill 
when it was at various stages in Congress 
and marshaled strong support from all 
over the country for the continuance of 
the program in the Division of Labor 
Standards and with an adequate appro- 
priation. It is difficult to understand this 
action even by an economy-minded Con- 
gress, for the child labor appropriation 
had not been inflated during the war 
years. The 56 per cent cut is, in reality, a 
cut below the pre-war budget—though 
the child labor problem is twice as great. 
The Senate took favorable action, which 
was contrary to House action, on the 
child labor appropriation, and it is pos- 
sible that the drastic treatment accorded 
child labor resulted from the confusion 
attending last-minute action on appro- 
priation bills this year. If this is the case, 
Congress should restore the full child 
labor program in the coming session. 


FEDERAL MIGRANT LABOR PROGRAM 


Thirty-six national agencies and indi- 
vidual citizens joined in submitting a 
statement in opposition to bills intro- 
duced in Congress in May by Senator 
Capper and Congressman Hope which 
would have continued the responsibility 
for recruitment and placement of farm 
workers in the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, where it had 
been placed temporarily as a wartime 
measure, and would have required liqui- 
dation of federal farm labor camps by 
December 31, 1948, permitting sales only 
to individual farmers or associations of 
farmers. 


Although favoring a comprehensive 
federal farm labor program, the opposing 
group found these bills to contain so 
many undesirable features that might 
become permanent and to be so lacking 
in provisions for proper standards and 
services that it concluded that no pro- 
gram would be preferable to the measures 
proposed in the Capper-Hope bills. The 
recommendations in the excellent report 
of the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migrant Labor, issued this year, were 
utterly ignored in the proposed legisla- 
tion, and a bill embodying such a pro- 
gram, introduced by Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, was not in- 
cluded in the hearings. 

The Capper-Hope bills were killed. 
This means that the farm labor program, 
as such, ceases to exist and that responsi- 
bility for recruitment and placement of 
farm labor has automatically returned to 
the federal and state employment serv- 
ices. Under a substitute bill, which was 
enacted, liquidation of farm labor camps 
must be completed by June 30, 1949, and 
sale is limited to public agencies, semi- 
public agencies, and nonprofit associa- 
tions of farmers. In the meantime, the 
Labor Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, which has no funds to oper- 
ate the camps, will arrange by contract 
with public and private groups for their 
operation on a month-to-month basis, 
pending final sale. 

A National Citizens Council on Mi- 
grant Labor has been organized, which 
will work for the adoption of a compre- 
hensive federal farm labor program. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


With forty-four states holding regular 
legislative sessions in 1947, there was 
hope that substantial gains might be 
made in a number of states. The final 
tally showed that, although one hundred 
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and fifteen child labor or related meas- 
ures were introduced in thirty-nine state 
legislatures, the hoped-for substantial 
progress did not materialize. Major gains 
were relatively few and some setbacks 
occurred. 

The chief advance of the year was an 
Alabama law which raises from fourteen 
to sixteen the minimum age for work 
during school hours and for work in 
factories and canneries at any time; re- 
tains the minimum age of fourteen for 
work outside school hours and, unfortu- 
nately, the twelve-year age limit for 
work during school vacations in business 
offices, mercantile establishments, dair- 
ies, and caddying; reduces the maxi- 
mum work week from forty-eight to 
forty hours for children under sixteen; 
and prohibits work by children under six- 
teen before 7:00 A.M., instead of 6:00 
A.M., during the regular school term. 
Work in agriculture and domestic service 
remains exempt from these provisions. 

Among other important gains were a 
new Massachusetts law eliminating man- 
ufacturing from the occupations for 
which special permits may be issued to 
children aged fourteen to sixteen; a 
Maine law reducing the maximum work 
week for minors under fifteen from fifty- 
four to forty-eight hours, and limiting 
after-school work to four hours on a 
school day, twenty-eight during a school 
week; a Michigan law reducing the maxi- 
mum hours for minors under eighteen 
from ten a day, fifty-four a week, to an 
average of eight a day (not more than 
ten in any one day) and forty-eight a 
week, with combined hours of school and 
work limited to forty-eight a week; a 
Connecticut law raising from sixteen to 
eighteen years the age limit for work af- 
ter 10:00 P.M. in certain occupations. 
Connecticut also adopted a fourteen-year 
age minimum, an eight-hour day, and a 


six-day and forty-eight-hour week for 
minors employed in agriculture, but this 
is confined “during any calendar week to 
any employer whose average number of 
employees during that week is more than 
15.” In Maryland, Michigan, and Ten- 
nessee, exemptions permitting children 
to leave school on completion of the 
eighth grade were eliminated; and in 
Arkansas and North Dakota minimum 
school terms were lengthened. In New 
Jersey the wartime provision entitling 
children of migrants and other non- 
residents to free education was made 
permanent. 

The Colorado and Oklahoma legisla- 
tures created Children’s Code Commis- 
sions, and Maryland established a Com- 
mission for Study of Child Labor Laws. 

Bills to lower standards were intro- 
duced in several states but were enacted 
in only three. Florida authorized the In- 
dustrial Commission to permit boys be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen to work be- 
yond 10:00 P.M.; Pennsylvania lowered 
the age for pin boys in bowling alleys 
from eighteen to sixteen; Massachusetts 
extended, until July 1, 1949, the author- 
ity of the Commissioner of Labor to 
suspend laws regulating the employment 
of women and children and, in addition, 
extended from 10:00 to 11:00 P.M. the 
hour after which minors aged sixteen to 
eighteen and females under twenty-one 
are forbidden to work in manufacturing 
and exempted fish processing, from June 
through October, from the nine-hour 
day, forty-eight-hour week for minors of 
sixteen to eighteen years. 

Among the more important bills which 
failed of enactment this year were: major 
revisions of the Maryland and Tennessee 
child labor laws to bring them up to rec- 
ommended standards; an Iowa measure 
to establish a sixteen-year age minimum 
for work during school hours and in fac- 
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tories or for construction work at any 
time; bills in Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, and Ohio to raise from fourteen to 
sixteen the minimum age for employment 
in manufacturing and in various other 
occupations; a New York proposal to es- 
tablish an eight-hour day, forty-hour 
week for minors under sixteen working 
on farms; a bill in Wisconsin to raise 
from fourteen to fifteen the age at which 
minors employed on farms or at home 
may be excused from school attendance; 
Minnesota and Washington proposals to 
raise the compulsory education age from 
sixteen to eighteen with exemption for 
high-school graduates; an Indiana bill to 
eliminate exemptions from school at- 
tendance of children of fourteen and fif- 
teen who have completed the eighth 
grade and hold work permits; a bill in 
Illinois to extend the minimum school 
term from eight to nine months; and two 
changes in workmen’s compensation acts 
which proposed to cover illegally em- 
ployed minors in Vermont and, in 
Pennsylvania, to require payment of 
double compensation to minors under 
eighteen injured while illegally em- 
ployed. 


VIOLATIONS AND ACCIDENTS 


Inspections under the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in the last six months of 1946 showed 
that, although there was a 50 per cent 
decrease in the number of minors em- 
ployed in the inspected establishments, 
as compared with the same period in 
1945, the number of minors under eight- 
een illegally employed was 15 per cent 
higher and the proportion under eighteen 
illegally employed had almost trebled. 
Of the 3,825 minors under eighteen found 
to be illegally employed, 3,390 were chil- 
dren fifteen years of age or younger. 

Figures showing the extent of viola- 


tions of the federal child labor provisions 
in 1947 were not available at the time 
this article was written. A factor which 
will not help to reduce violations is the 
cut in appropriations and personnel im- 
posed by Congress on child labor enforce- 
ment work which went into effect July 1, 
1947. The general appropriation for the 
Wage and Hour Division, which has 
made child labor inspections along with 
Wage-Hour inspections, was cut, and in 
addition the special appropriation for 
child labor enforcement was cut by two- 
thirds, reducing the staff and eliminating 
the child labor specialists in the Regional 
Wage-Hour offices, as mentioned earlier 
in this article. What this reduction in ap- 
propriations, with reduced staff, means, 
in terms of coverage of establishments 
subject to the provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act, can be gauged from a recent 
report of the Wage-Hour Division.? The 
Division inspected 40,350 establishments 
during the year ending June 30, 1947. 
These 40,350 establishments constituted 
only 7 per cent of the establishments sub- 
ject to the Fair Labor Standards and 
Public Contracts Acts, but 51 per cent of 
them were found to be in violation of the 
minimum wage, overtime, or child labor 
provisions of one or both of these laws. 
Inspections were made on the basis of 
complaints and of studies indicating in- 
dustries where violations existed. Viola- 
tions of the age provisions of the Public 
Contracts Act alone were found in 185 
establishments and liquidated damages 
totaling $232,890 were assessed against 
141 employers for the illegal employment 
of 942 underage minors on government 
contracts. Firms filling government con- 
tracts can hardly be ignorant of the age 
provisions of the Public Contracts Act 
(passed in 1936), and therefore viola- 
tions can be described only as wilful and 
2 Labor Information Bulletin, October, 1947. 
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deliberate. Yet the chances of catching 
up with violations under either act, 
whether innocent (if there ave such any 
more) or deliberate, are fantastically 
small. At the rate investigations were 
made in the year ending June 30, 1947 
(and this was before the budget cuts 
went into effect), the 550,000 establish- 
ments covered by the Wage-Hour and 
Public Contracts Acts could be visited 
only once in every thirteen or fourteen 
years. In addition to budget cuts, inspec- 
tions will be further slowed down by the 
new Portal-to-Portal Act. 

Violations of age standards lead to ac- 
cidents, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimated that, for the country as 
a whole and for all age groups, the 1946 
work injuries were higher than the 1945 
injuries. Although injuries decreased in 
manufacturing, railroads, and transpor- 
tation in 1946 as compared with 1945, 
they increased in every other occupation 
over the 1945, figures. It is good news 
that accidents in manufacturing have 
been fewer, though this reflects mainly a 
decrease in numbers employed rather 
than an increase in safety measures. But 
it is good news anyway; for the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards, be- 
fore it was broken up by Congressional 
action, obtained data from a sample sur- 
vey of industrial injuries made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which showed 
that the frequency rate of all disabling 
injuries in manufacturing industries is 
45.9 per cent higher for minors under eight- 
een than for workers eighteen years of 
age and over. The frequency rate of per- 
manent impairments is about twice as 
high for minors under eighteen as for 
workers of eighteen and over. 

Two accident cases, reported by the 
Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch, are typical of the ruined futures 


of young workers injured as a result of 
illegal or hazardous employment: 


Floy, a girl of 16, went to visit relatives in 
another State during the summer, and took a 
job in a bakery, packing cakes. One day, the 
boss asked Floy if she would like to make more 
money, running a dough-brake machine. Floy 
agreed, but being new on the job, did not keep 
the hopper clean enough to suit the boss. “Stick 
your hand into the hopper while it is running, 
and push the dough down,” he told her. “Like 
this, see?”—“O.K.,” said Floy, “I’ll do what 
you say.” Late one afternoon, Floy pushed her 
hand too far into the hopper and it was caught 
in the machine and mashed so badly that it had 
to be amputated above the wrist. Under the 
State workmen’s compensation law, Floy was 
entitled to a maximum of $1,800. Her parents 
could hardly believe that there was any State in 
which operating a machine so dangerous was 
not forbidden by law for a child of 16. 


Terry, at 15, planned to be an artist. He 
wanted a summer job to earn money for paint- 
ing materials. Giving his age as 18, he applied 
for a job in a paper-box factory, and was not 
asked for proof of age. On the second day, his 
right hand slipped under the knife of the power- 
driven corner-cutting machine; he lost three 
fingers—and his interest in school. The em- 
ployer paid a fine of $500 for employing a minor 
illegally, and kept Terry on—to sweep the 
floors. 


State compensation figures for 1946 
are not available, as yet, for any state 
except Wisconsin. Wisconsin has both a 
well-enforced child labor law and double 
and treble indemnities in its Workmen’s 
Compensation Law to discourage em- 
ployers from e ploying minors illegally. 
The double indemnity cases closed in 
1946 totaled 138, as compared with 192 
in 1945 and 28 in 1940; and the treble 
indemnity cases (age or occupation viola- 
tions) totaled 28 in 1946, as compared 
with 45 in 1945 and g in 1940. 

In New York and Illinois, where the 
number of employed minors is much 
greater than in Wisconsin and there is no 
treble indemnity to worry employers 
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(New York provides double indemnity 
for minors under eighteen illegally em- 
ployed; Illinois only 50 per cent addi- 
tional and only for minors under six- 
teen), the compensated cases closed in 
1945 for injuries to minors under eighteen 
totaled 2,919 in New York and 1,752 in 
Illinois—a total of 4,671 injured minors 
in these two states alone. The Illinois 
figure is only 6 per cent below the figure 
for the peak injury year, which was 1943. 

The Illinois accident figures should de- 
crease in the future, for the new sixteen- 
year law, which became effective June 
30, 1947, caused an immediate sharp 
drop in the number of employment cer- 
tificates issued to fourteen- and fifteen- 
year-old children. Employment, vaca- 
tion, and out-of-school certificates issued 
from January through June of 1947 were 
only about five hundred less than for 
the same period in 1946, but in the first 
two months after the new law became 
effective (July and August) the number 
of certificates was 3,983 less than for the 
corresponding two months in 1946. And 
these were the summer months when 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children 
can work in nonhazardous occupations 
under the new law and the time when 
employment of fourteen- to eighteen- 
year-olds in the country generally 
jumped from the April, 1947, figure of 
1,970,000 to the midsummer figure of 
3,500,000. One-half the employment cer- 
tificates issued in Illinois for the first 
eight months of 1946 and for the same 
period in 1947 were for jobs in wholesale 
and retail trade establishments, and one- 
fourth for manufacturing plants. It is to 
be hoped that the soo children, fourteen 
and fifteen years old, who secured cer- 
tificates for employment in manufactur- 
ing industries during the first two months 
after the law went into effect are em- 
ployed in parts of the plants other than 


“dangerous or hazardous factory work” 
prohibited for those under sixteen in the 
new law. 

In Wisconsin, where the figure for new 
permits of all kinds in 1946 was 43,029, 
as compared with 75,242 in 1943, the in- 
dustries leading the list in number of cer- 
tificates issued were manufacturing 
(17,958) and retail and wholesale trade 
(11,516). In the manufacturing indus- 
tries, food and kindred products ac- 
counted for the largest number of cer- 
tificates (9,139). Domestic and personal 
service decreased from 2,331 in 1943 to 
1,505 in 1946, and transportation and 
communication industries decreased from 


4,354 in 1943 to 1,843 in 1946. 
THE SOUTH TAKES THE LEAD 


A trend of particular interest and sig- 
nificance is that such progress as has been 
made toward higher legislative standards 
since the beginning of the war has been 
mainly in the South. No northern, mid- 
western, or far-western state, with the 
single exception of Illinois, has raised the 
age limit for employment during school 
hours from fourteen to sixteen years since 
New Jersey did so in 1940. Yet Louisiana, 
Georgia, and now Alabama have moved 
up to this standard. Louisiana supported 
her higher child labor standards, en- 
acted in 1942, with a compulsory educa- 
tion law, enacted in 1944, geared to these 
standards and providing a modern visit- 
ing teacher system for enforcement. 
Georgia proceeded the other way around, 
bringing the compulsory education stand- 
ard up from fourteen to sixteen in 1945 
and following this in 1946 with a child 
labor law which set the same sixteen-year 
standard during school hours. Alabama 
accomplished both in the 1947 session by 
removing the fourteen-year-eighth-grade 
exemption from the compulsory educa- 
tion law when the sixteen-year age stand- 
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ard for full-time employment was 
adopted in the child labor law. Virginia, 
in 1944, removed from the compulsory 
education law the exemption for children 
who had completed the elementary 
course, and active organization and pro- 
motion work has been under way for a 
year, under the leadership of the Virginia 
Child Labor Committee, to raise the age 
limit in the child labor law from fourteen 
to sixteen to coincide with the standard 
in the compulsory education law. 

This progress in the southern states 
cannot be matched by any comparable 
progress in the northern and western 
states. Illinois has not yet revised her 
compulsory education law to eliminate 
the fourteen-year exemption for employ- 
ment which is in conflict with her new 
child labor law. Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Iowa, and California 
have all rejected bills to establish a six- 
teen-year limit during school hours, or at 
least for manufacturing employment, 
during the last three years, and children 
of fourteen and fifteen years can continue 
to leave school for full-time employment 
in these states (fifteen in Michigan and 
California). Missouri postponed action 
from 1947 to 1948 on companion sixteen- 
year employment and revised compul- 
sory education bills. 

The goals have moved ahead, it is 
true, for when the National Child Labor 
Committee was organized in 1904 a four- 
teen-year age limit for full-time employ- 
ment and an elementary education were 
the goals. By the time of the 1919 White 
House Conference, the goals had moved 
ahead to a sixteen-year age limit during 
school hours and for employment in 
manufacturing at any time and full-time 
compulsory education to sixteen for all 
children. After twenty-eight years of 
working toward these goals, sixteen 
states have adopted the sixteen-year 


limit for employment during school 
hours. Prior to the adoption of the six- 
teen-year standard in the child labor pro- 
visions incorporated in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, nine states had 
enacted this standard and since then 
only seven states (Massachusetts, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, Louisiana, Illinois, 
Georgia, Alabama) have adopted it. All 
states now have compulsory education 
laws to age sixteen, but this standard is a 
gesture rather than an actuality in 
thirty-seven states because exemptions 
have been retained which permit full- 
time employment under sixteen. Seven 
of the states with sixteen-year laws for 
full-time employment have neglected to 
remove exemptions to the sixteen-year 
standard in their compulsory education 
laws. 


WHAT NEXT? 


What is ahead, then, to achieve the 
goal of a sixteen-year limit for full-time 
employment in state child labor laws and 
to promote today’s educational goal of a 
full high-school course for all young 
people? One of the most effective sources 
of stimulation for better state laws was 
eliminated by Congress, namely, the re- 
gional consultant service of the federal 
child labor program. Unless and until 
this service can be restored—which de- 
pends on Congress—states and com- 
munities will need to take the initiative 
without the advice and assistance, pre- 
viously available, of the federal regional 
consultants—a service which was avail- 
able for many years from the Industrial 
Division of the Children’s Bureau before 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The standards recommended 
for state child labor laws are available, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
stands ready to give as much assistance 
as it can with the limited resources of a 
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private agency, and no state actually 
wants its children to have less protection 
and less education than the children of 
other states. The first question that any 
state group asks when it begins work on 
revision of child labor or compulsory 
school attendance laws is, “How do our 
present standards compare with those of 
other states?” 

However, every group that starts 
working to improve a state child labor 
law finds that it still has to cope with a 
degree of public ignorance and indiffer- 
ence as to the laws governing child em- 
ployment which seems to be almost as 
great as it was before the extensive war- 
time employment of children stirred the 
public conscience. The only really vocal 
groups are those which continue to op- 
pose any improvements in child labor 
laws with the outmoded arguments that 
“work never hurt anybody” and that 
child labor laws merely turn children 
into “softies” and “juvenile delinquents” 
by forcing idleness on them. Yet even 
these people do not really believe that 
children under sixteen should work dur- 
ing school hours or in factories or have 
other dangerous employment. They are 
really talking about after-school and 
summer-vacation work to give young 
people some of the discipline of work 
that they themselves learned from the 
“chores” they did in their youth. Since 
there are few equivalents of these chores 
in our modern industrialized society, the 
recommended age limit of fourteen years 
seems low enough for the commercial 
after-school or vacation employment 
which has largely replaced the chores. 
The fact that a fourteen-year age limit is 
recommended is usually overlooked by 
these opponents, who insist that the ob- 
jective of child labor “reformers” is to 
keep all children under sixteen or eight- 
een from doing any work. Such argu- 


ments sound like those advanced in the 
days of the Child Labor Amendment 
campaign, yet state legislative groups 
and field representatives of the National 
Child Labor Committee found them just 
as vigorously expressed in 1947 as in 
1927, if not more so, because of the con- 
viction that laws have stopped child la- 
bor as these opponents of further legisla- 
tion define it—namely, as the employ- 
ment of eight-, ten-, and twelve-year-old 
children in factories, mines, and can- 
neries. Not a few newspapers wax very 
eloquent on this thesis that child labor 
is gone and that wholesome work oppor- 
tunities, like delivering newspapers be- 
tween 4:00 and 6:00 A.M. every day, 
must not be confused with old-fashioned 
child labor even when it is done at these 
hours by ten- and twelve-year-old boys. 


THE EDUCATIONAL APPROACH 


It is possible that the most successful 
stimulus to adequate child labor legisla- 
tion in the immediate future will be 
through better compulsory education 
laws and better education. The inade- 
quacies of our public education have re- 
ceived a thorough airing in the past few 
years through the educational rejections 
under Selective Service during the war, 
through the publications of the National 
Education Association and of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education revealing the 
inequalities in education between low- 
income states and high-income states and 
supporting federal aid to education to 
equalize opportunity, and through the 
publications of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, opposed to federal aid 
but giving facts and figures pointing out 
the relation between good education and 
prosperity in the community. 

Good school buildings and enough of 
them, good teachers and enough of them, 
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good programs and enough variety in 
them, are needs of which every com- 
munity is aware. Overcrowded or inade- 
quately equipped schools, poorly trained 
teachers, and rigid school programs send 
thousands of children out of school each 
year on the day when they can legally go 
to work; and that day comes, in a large 
majority of the states, when they reach 
the age of fourteen or when they have 
completed the eighth grade. This group 
of fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds are 
children who do not belong in the full- 
time labor market. When this group is 
added to the very large group who leave 
school at sixteen or seventeen—and one- 
third of this age group are out of school 
every year3—it is obvious that too many 
young people start their future careers 
with an eighth-, ninth-, or tenth-grade 
education, no skills, and no preparation 
for citizenship. 

Employers of today want high-school 
graduates; public employment agencies, 
schools, and agencies which advise young 
people all find this to be true. The coun- 
try needs mature workers and citizens— 
not adolescent adults. The United States 
Office of Education has recently gone 
into action on this pressing problem of 
revising secondary education to provide 
the kind of education which will hold stu- 
dents in high school by meeting the needs 
of the large majority, namely, those who 
are going to work and not to college when 
they finish high school. A Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
has been appointed by Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker of the United States 
Office of Education for a three-year pe- 
riod to ‘‘advise the nation’s high schools 
on gearing their courses to meet the 
needs of the times.” The Commission en- 
visages a drastically changed closer-to- 
real-life high-school curriculum and has 


3 See Table 4, p. 23. 


stated that the test of the revamped pro- 
gram would be the “holding power” of 
the schools over youth. Silas Marner, 
algebra, foreign languages, some of the 
older courses in history, and “any com- 
pendium of facts that have no appeal” 
are examples of subject matter cited by 
members of the Commission as having 
little attraction for youths not preparing 
for college. “Pilot schools’ will be se- 
lected to serve as trail-blazers for the pro- 
gram. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
has given increasing attention in recent 
years to this fundamental problem of 
how to reduce school-leaving so that the 
number of inadequately prepared young 
people who go to work each year will be 
reduced. It made a detailed field study of 
the best of the combined work-study pro- 
grams, developed by high schools during 
the war, to determine the educational 
values of these programs for students 
who want and need a close-to-real-life 
high-school curriculum and to determine 
the organization, counseling, placement, 
and supervision requirements for such 
programs if they are to have genuine edu- 
cational value. The study, published in 
1946, showed definite educational value 
and holding power in work-experience 
programs when they are organized with 
sufficient care to serve the needs of an 
individual at a particular stage in his 
development. 

As a result of that study, the National 
Child Labor Committee was asked by 
school officials in several cities to under- 
take a study of students who had 
dropped out to determine the real rea- 
sons for school-leaving and the ways in 
which schools may become more success- 
ful in holding their students. It is hoped 
that the findings of the study will pro- 
vide the basis for definite recommenda- 
tions that will be useful to schools in 
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their efforts to keep young people in 
school. Specifically, it is hoped that the 
project will accomplish the following: 


1. Disclose the basic reasons, not the excuses, 
for school-leaving prior to graduation 

2. Suggest techniques by which children who 
are vulnerable to early school-leaving may be 
detected early enough in their school life so 
that the school can take preventive steps to 
bring about a better adjustment and reduce 
the probability of school-leaving 

3. Determine the kind of counseling that will be 
successful in encouraging school attendance 

4. Establish the grade level at which counseling 
should start if it is to be effective in reducing 
causes of maladjustment 

5. Determine the relationship between the cur- 
riculum and the holding power of the school 

6. Establish techniques for keeping and utiliz- 
ing cumulative records 


The following cities have been par- 
ticipating in this study: Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and a group of 
towns in the rural area surrounding 
Jackson, Michigan. In each city a sam- 
pling of students who left school during 
the school year 1945-46 has been taken 
for intensive study. For each individual 
included in the sampling, as many data 
as are available have been secured from 
the school record since the child first en- 
tered school. This includes family back- 
ground, results of intelligence and apti- 
tude tests, scholarships, subjects and 
grades failed, regularity of attendance, 
participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, etc. Appraisal of the child’s ability, 
personality, and adjustment has been se- 
cured from two or more teachers who 
knew and worked with the student prior 
to his withdrawal from school. This has 
been followed by a personal interview 
with the former student. It is expected 
that information on nearly thirteen hun- 
dred individuals will be available for final 
study and analysis. 


Arrangements were made in each com- 
munity to utilize school personnel, guid- 
ance workers, visiting teachers, class- 
room teachers, and some school prin- 
cipals for conducting the interviews and 
securing the data from school records. 
The response in each community has 
been most enthusiastic, and the amount 
of time and effort that school personnel 
have put into the project is a measure of 
their concern about the problem. 

The fight on child labor must continue 
to move forward on the two fronts—leg- 
islative and educational—and as the six- 
teen-year age limit for full-time employ- 
ment becomes more general through 
upward revisions in child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws, the content of 
education becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. If legislative changes continue to 
move at the slow pace of the last ten 
years, adequate education for our young 
people will depend even more on content, 
for only interest will hold a child in 
school beyond the point where the law 
lets him leave. The public is for education 
more than it is against employment for 
young people of high-school age. The 
positive approach of promoting educa- 
tion through better compulsory educa- 
tion laws and better school programs . 
may prove to be effective strategy as the 
primary move in the future, with em- 
ployment laws as the secondary move to 
support the educational standard. Good 
employment laws continue to be a must, 
however, for compulsory education laws 
do not set age or hour limits for after- 
school or vacation employment; they do 
not require employment certificates to 
prove that children are legally employed; 
they do not regulate hazardous employ- 
ment; and they do not touch the most 
extensive form of child labor—employ- 
ment in commercialized agriculture dur- 
ing the summer months or during school 
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months in the case of migrant children, 
since most states are unwilling to take 
them into their schools. Only a handful 
of the “prosperous” states accept mi- 
grant children in their schools, and it is 
doubtful whether the others will do much 
for them unless a program of federal aid 
to education is adopted which includes 
aid to states for the education of migrant 
children temporarily resident in the 
state. Commercialized agriculture uses 
more children under fourteen than any 
other form of employment and is re- 
sponsible for the greatest loss of school- 
ing. Rural and migrant children will not 
get their rightful share of protection and 


education until the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act are ex- 
tended to cover agricultural employ- 
ment at all times (instead of “while legal- 
ly required to attend school” as at pres- 
ent); until state child labor laws are re- 
vised to eliminate exemptions for agricul- 
ture; until compulsory education laws 
are revised to eliminate short school 
terms and crop vacations in rural areas; 
and until migrant children, with or with- 
out federal aid, are admitted to the 
schools of the states whose crops are 
harvested by migrant families. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
New York City 








HANDLING OF REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS BY 
THE FRENCH M.MLL.A. (SECTION FEMININE): 


GEORGE W. DAVIS 


N THE care and control of refugees and 
| Foe persons during the period of 

hostilities, the Allied armies in Eu- 
rope received invaluable assistance from 
an organization known as the French 
M.M.L.A. (Section féminine)—a group of 
“French Wacs” especially trained for 
this type of duty. The success of this 
small group, a number of whose members 
came from the welfare and nursing fields, 
in bringing a measure of humane treat- 
ment to thousands of uprooted individ- 
uals is one of the more inspiring stories 
of the war. Here in brief is that story. 

In the summer of 1943 it had been de- 
cided by the Free French Headquarters 
in London to form a French corps of 
military liaison to the Allied armies. 
This was to assist the United States and 
British military forces in their dealings 
with French civilian authorities after the 
landing upon the French coast. This 
corps was called M.M.L.A. (Mission 
Militaire de Liaison Administrative) and 
was under the command of Col. Hettier 
de Boislambert. 

In October, 1943, Capt. Claude de 


«This article was prepared privately by Mr. 
Davis and has no relation to his official duties with 
the Social Security Administration. 

The article is based in part on a manuscript de- 
scribing the M.M.L.A. furnished by Lt. Col. Paul 
Sorbac (French M.M.L.A.) and Lt. Monique 
Boncenne, Lt. Sonia Vagliano (author of manuscript), 
and Lt. Marie Thérése Wasserman (French M.M.- 
L.A., Section féminine) and in part on personal ob- 
servations made by Mr. Davis, who served as a Dis- 
placed Persons and Refugee officer with the Third 
U.S. Army Headquarters. 
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Rothschild of the Free French Army 
(Wac) set up a small office in the dis- 
mantled bathroom of a dusty house in 
St. James Square, London. This was the 
beginning of the Section féminine which 
was to become a part of the M.M.L.A. 
From this small office were recruited 
the ‘“‘M.M.L.A. teams” which were des- 
tined, not so many months later, to fol- 
low the Allied armies from the Nor- 
mandy beaches all the way to Berlin, as- 
sisting these armies in the care and repa- 
triation of hundreds of thousands of lib- 
erated prisoners of war, refugees, and 
D.P.’s (displaced persons). Given the 
opportunity of coping with a situation 
created by modern warfare, for which 
there had been little previous experience, 
these young women achieved an out- 
standing success. Their main assets were 
initiative, adaptability, health, endur- 
ance, energy, discipline, a sense of or- 
ganization, an understanding of human 
nature—all given real meaning and 
power when fired by patriotic ideals. 
The Section féminine grew rapidly in 
size during the few months after the 
opening of the headquarters office in 
St. James Square. The French women 
and girls who ‘“‘joined up” came from 
various sections of their homeland and 
the colonies. They belonged to different 
social classes, religions, and _ political 
parties, but they had one thing in com- 
mon: All had traveled a long and often 
perilous journey to this haven which was 
England, and all looked forward to the 
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day when they could return to their 
home country and assist in its final 
liberation. 

The training program set up for the 
Section féminine of the M.M.L.A. was 
both theoretical and practical, exacting, 
and strenuous. After basic military train- 
ing with the A.T-.S. (Auxiliary Territorial 
Service [British Wacs]), came the six- 
week liaison officers’ course, the same 
course as that taken by the men liaison 
officers. This treated of administrative 
subjects, French administration, past 
and present, historical and _ political 
backgrounds. In addition, the course 
covered the organization of the United 
States, British, and French armies, desig- 
nation of units, methods of operation, 
terminology, and “proper military chan- 
nels.”” Having passed this course, the 
young women were divided into small 
groups and given practical training in 
motor maintenance, canteen work, large- 
scale cooking and feeding, first-aid and 
nursing, and delousing. In an atmos- 
phere rendered more realistic by renewal 
of the “blitz,” various British welfare 
organizations instructed the young wom- 
en in appropriate methods of conducting 
welfare work in the slums, in nurseries, 
and in hospitals. 

In April, 1944, the Section moved from 
London to the French military camp at 
Camberley (Surrey). Here, besides rou- 
tine military drill and physical training, 
the members were given training in map- 
reading and target practice and in driv- 
ing trucks and motorcycles. They were 
grouped into tentative teams and given 
work on practical problems involving 
questions of public health and sanitation, 
feeding, mass evacuation, A.R.P. (air 
raid precaution), public utilities, and 
transportation. During this period two 
of the members were admitted to the 


British Civil Affairs Staff College at 
Wimbledon. 

Then came D-Day. As Lt. Sonia Vagli- 
ano, a section member, has described it: 
‘June D-Day raised a turmoil of hopes 
and fears in all hearts. Endlessly scant 
news reports were shared and read, maps 
pin-pointed and studied eagerly, while fe- 
vered imaginations tried to picture the 
erstwhile calm summer-resort beaches of 
Normandy torn by fire and pain. Mean- 
while, the future of M.M.L.A. was as 
uncertain as ever. The Section had never 
been officially recognized. Everybody 
wondered anxiously ‘ would we be needed’ 
— would we stay in England for months 
and months waiting’— would the Army 
ask for us.’ The deepest gloom set in 
when it was announced that no Wacs 
would be sent over before D plus 60— 
it seemed like eternity. Suddenly, amaz- 
ingly, the 25th of June the M.M.L.A. 
was notified to have 60 girls ready to 
leave for France in 24 hours—short no- 
tice, but everybody was ready. A few 
days later they were lining up on the 
dock at Newhaven eagerly looking at the 
strange activity of a modern invasion 
fleet and hardly glancing up as buzz 
bombs streaked on toward London. After 
a slight delay caused by the consterna- 
tion of the port authorities, who were 
expecting 60 French officers but NOT 60 
French women, they were loaded on a 
British LCI—LCI 384, the number 
stuck. After a short night trip, incon- 
gruous in its calm and beauty, spent gaz- 
ing at the stars which pointed toward 
home, the coast of France was at last in 
sight. It was a bare strip of land seething 
with a new unnatural life—nothing 
beautiful about it but for many it re- 
mains the most moving sight... . Past 
dangers and hardships melted into new 
and vivid anxieties of things to come. 
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. .. Each pictured her home somewhere 
behind this threshold-—-the coast of 
France.” 

The first headquarters of the M.M.L.A. 
on the Continent was set up in an old 
convent in Bayeux, France. Here the 
Section members had their first oppor- 
tunity of seeing and cleaning up the 
filth and refuse left by the retreating 
German army. The members did not 
have to wait for duty assignments. Help 
was needed everywhere of a type for 
which the personnel was particularly 
fitted. 

The Section members were divided 
into teams, each team consisting of a 
team leader (as liaison officer with 
French civilian authorities), a nurse and 
welfare worker, an administrative officer, 
and a dietitian (mess sergeant). Three 
teams were dispatched immediately to 
the First U.S. Army. Several were sent 
to the British Second Army. The teams 
were attached to civil affairs detach- 
ments of these armies and put to work in 
refugee camps. 

Outstanding work was done during 
this period at Caen under the leadership 
of Lt. Monique Boncenne (a gifted young 
social worker now engaged in welfare 
work in the Paris area). Under constant 
bombardment and shellfire Lt. Boncenne 
and her team herded civilians into 
churches and schools and arranged for 
the feeding and care of these refugees, for 
loading them into trucks, and for evacu- 
ating them to camps in the rear. For her 
heroism and devotion to duty, Lt. 
Boncenne was later awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre. 

During the Normandy campaign the 
M.M.L.A. headquarters remained in 
Bayeux. A certain number of Section 
members were kept on duty there. A 
large hospital and refugee camp was set 


up which was immediately swamped by 
wounded and refugees from Caen and 
other battered towns and villages. 

In Normandy most of the M.M.L.A. 
teams worked in refugee camps. These 
camps were set up in a chateau or a 
factory, a convent, a school, or a monas- 
tery; but, no matter what the type of 
building, it was generally partly de- 
stroyed and in a highly insanitary condi- 
tion. The first few days were spent, to use 
American parlance, in “getting things or- 
ganized,” that is, in cleaning up, billet- 
ing, registering, feeding, setting up in- 
firmaries, and digging latrines: For the 
M.M.L.A. team members no dull mo- 
ments occurred. A sentry might shoot at 
a cow, thinking it was a German, and 
wound a camp inmate. Children fright- 
ened by the sound of artillery fire might 
start screaming, thus creating a mild 
panic. “Midnight arrivals,” refugees 
streaming into the camp during early 
morning hours and requiring attention, 
made certain that team members fell 
into no routine. Then would come orders 
for the M.M.L.A. team to move for- 
ward. This meant for the team members 
the winding-up of affairs as quickly as 
possible, the turning-over of the manage- 
ment of the camp to their successors, and 
then the piling of personal belongings 
and equipment into the camionetic. The 
camionette usually was a temperamental 
British lorry which had already served 
its country well in 1940 at Narvik and 
later in England. With a team member 
at the wheel, the camionette wended its 
way slowly along the cluttered road to the 
new destination, generally not far from 
the front line, where military necessity 
dictated that civilians not interfere with 
military operations through uncontrolled 
movement or segregation. Here the 
M.M.L.A. assisted in getting the civil- 
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ians off the roads, assembling them in 
groups, and moving them to rear areas. 
While the majority of the teams in 
Normandy worked in refugee camps, the 
others did general social work in de- 
stroyed towns, assisting the local French 
Red Cross and other welfare agencies. 
During this period the M.M.L.A. 
staff was augmented by new members 
arriving from England, as well as by 
French girls living in territory uncovered 
by the Allied advance or those who man- 
aged to slip through the enemy lines. 
On August 25, 1944, Paris was liber- 
ated, and on that day a small section of 
the M.M.L.A. entered the city. On the 
following day a larger group entered. 
New M.M.L.A. headquarters were estab- 
lished in the Champs Elysées. The Sec- 
tion féminin, which now numbered one 
hundred and twenty, was growing daily as 
young Parisiennes joined the ranks. After 
two weeks in newly liberated Paris, eight 
teams were dispatched to the Twelfth 
Army Group Headquarters in Versailles. 
There they were divided into two groups, 
with five teams under Lt. Monique 
Boncenne being sent to the Third U.S. 
Army and Lorraine and three teams un- 
der Lt. Sonia Vagliano to the First U.S. 
Army and northern France and Belgium. 
A question of considerable import soon 
confronted the M.M.L.A. teams at- 
tached to the First U.S. Army. These 
teams were working along the Belgian 
border setting up reception centers for 
French deportees and liberated prisoners 
of war. Already First Army Headquar- 
ters had moved into Belgium. Would the 
M.M.L.A. teams be allowed to continue 
their work outside France? Would the 
team members be allowed to go forward 
in the poignant hope that they might 
find and help their parents, brothers, 
sisters, or husbands who had been de- 


ported or imprisoned in Germany? Had 
not the teams been originally conceived 
for liaison duty and welfare work only 
with the French civilian population? 
Soon a decision was made—and one 
which in retrospect seems a sound and 
broad one. It was decided that the 
M.M.L.A. teams could be used outside 
France for the same type of work with 
D.P.’s and refugees of all nationalities. 
The armies needed the teams, for at that 
period they had no other welfare teams. 
The D.P. and refugee units in the G-5 
sections were greatly understaffed and 
knew the job ahead would be even 
greater as the combat units uncovered 
more and more D.P.’s. The M.M.L.A. 
teams had been trained in the same hard 
school in Normandy as the military per- 
sonnel assigned to D.P. and refugee 
work. The M.M.L.A. teams attached to 
the D.P. and refugee units of G-5 at 
army, corps, and division level proceeded 
in Belgium, Holland, and Germany to 
operate D.P. and refugee camps on an 
essentially nonnationalistic basis, mak- 
ing no distinctions between Allied 
D.P.’s. 

By November, 1944, the M.M.L.A. 
numbered two hundred and seventy-two 
and had thirty-nine teams in the field; 
they were divided into groups according 
to armies and were commanded by an 
officer (Chef de groupe) who supervised 
the teams and at the same time remained 
in close liaison with G-5 of the army. 
They were Group Lt. Yvonne Michel 
(Seventh U.S. Army): four teams (Al- 
sace); Group Lt. Monique Boncenne 
(Third U.S. Army): thirteen teams 
(Lorraine); Group Lt. Sonia Vagliano 
(First U.S. Army and A.S.C.Z.): six 
teams (Belgium); Group Lt. Edith Audu 
(Ninth U.S. Army): four teams (Hol- 
land); and Group Lt. Jacquemin (British 
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Twenty-first A.G.): twelve teams (north- 
ern France). 

The autumn of 1944 was a period of 
preparation for most of the M.M.L.A. 
teams as the Allied armies prepared for 
the final onslaught on Germany. The 
teams attached to the Third Army found 
some activity in Lorraine as they helped 
to evacuate civilians out of front-line 
villages, setting up collecting points and 
D.P. camps. 

As winter set in, the plight of the 
refugees evacuated from the then prac- 
tically static front line became harder 
than ever. Transportation, fuel, food, 
and clothing were insufficient. The situa- 
tion became particularly tragic in east- 
ern Belgium as the German military 
forces under Von Runstedt broke through 
in the Ardennes. Refugees flocked along 
the frozen roads, leaving destroyed homes 
behind them. Slave laborers of all nation- 
alities were among the refugees arriving 
in a semistarved condition and without 
sufficient clothing to face the January 
cold. Third Army M.M.L.A. teams were 
rushed to Belgium and Luxembourg to 
set up receiving points and camps for the 
refugees from the Bastogne area and the 
break-through in Luxembourg. First 
Army teams remained in the Verviers 
area, working in a large transit camp and 
evacuating the homeless to the rear as 
long as possible. Conditions all along the 
front were particularly hard, owing to the 
intense cold and to the artillery and V-1 
action which disrupted water systems, 
heating, and electricity. 

After a few tense weeks “‘the Bulge”’ 
was flattened and the M.M.L.A. teams 
could once again look toward Germany. 

The first M.M.L.A. teams entered 
Germany at the end of February, 1945; 
shortly thereafter all the teams were on 
duty in that country. The D.P. problem 


now reached its height, as hundreds of 
thousands of Allied P.W.’s, forced la- 
borers, workers, and political prisoners 
were released by the rapid advance of the 
Allied armies. The M.M.L.A. teams 
moved rapidly, seldom staying more 
than eight days in any locality. Camps 
increased in size, receiving, on an average, 
from ten thousand to thirty thousand 
persons of all nationalities—men, women, 
and children. In the path of the Third 
Army advance, at Trier, at Mainz, at 
Frankfurt (Main), and at Eisenach, 
M.M.L.A. team members worked night 
and day, and to the point of physical ex- 
haustion, processing daily thousands of 
uprooted individuals. Each day several 
thousand “‘ Western D.P.’s” were bedded; 
fed; DDT’d; given medical attention, if 
necessary; registered; and prepared for 
transportation to their home countries. 
‘Eastern D.P.’s,”’ mostly Russians and 
Poles, were generally held in the camps 
in anticipation of eventual direct repa- 
triation eastward. All the details of the 
processing of the D.P.’s, including de- 
trucking and entrucking, were handled 
either directly by the M.M.L.A. team 
members or by selected D.P.’s working 
under the supervision of team members. 

During Third Army operations, with 
which the writer is most familiar, it de- 
veloped that more than one million 
D.P.’s were returned to their home 
countries. No small part of the credit for 
the accomplishment of this operation in 
mass care and mass transportation, un- 
dertaken often under particularly trying 
conditions, goes to the M.M.L.A. teams, 
who, operating under the supervision of 
“‘1D).P. detachments” (composed of U.S. 
military personnel), performed their 
tasks with a devotion to duty which was 
in keeping with the finest military tradi- 
tions. 
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After V-E Day one M.M.L.A. team 
went to Berlin and set up under U.S. 
military supervision the first D.P. camp 
in that city. 

Individually and as a unit the 
M.M.L.A. received the warmest recogni- 
tion from Allied military authorities in 
the form of commendations, citations, 
and decorations. In Normandy six 
M.M.L.A. girls were wounded, three 
taken prisoner. Twenty of the girls have 


received the French Croix de Guerre, six 
the United States Bronze Star, and four- 
teen the Medal of Freedom. All were able 
to go back to their civilian callings in the 
knowledge that they had rendered a dis- 
tinct service not only to France and the 
Allied cause but also to a segment of 
humanity which, uprooted and homeless, 
had known intimately and poignantly 
the uncertainties and privations of war. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 








JUVENILE VAGRANCY IN GERMANY 


ERWIN SCHEPSES 


I 


E problem of homeless youth in 
Europe has entered its second 
stage. Conditions as described by 
Ernst Papanek in the Social Service Re- 
view" have found their solution, in so far, 
at least, as the majority of repatriable 
children has been repatriated in the 
meantime or, as in the case of Jewish 
children, has been given an opportunity 
to emigrate to Palestine or to the United 
States. 

Still, there are thousands or perhaps 
tens of thousands of children and adoles- 
cents roaming the country in Germany. 
Practically all of them are German na- 
tionals or Volksdeutsche from eastern 
Europe, members of the German nation- 
ality groups who are being expelled from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia under the Potsdam Agreement. 
Dealing with this problem is, of course, 
primarily a German responsibility. Nev- 
ertheless, there is every reason why the 
occupation powers and the peoples repre- 
sented by them should be concerned 
about this phenomenon. It goes without 
saying that vagrant youths present a 
threat to public safety, vagrant girls are 
spreading venereal diseases; but, above 
all, children and young people without 
homes in all probability do not partici- 
pate in the process of democratic re-edu- 
cation, which, professedly, is one of the 
main objectives of our occupation of 
Germany, and they may well develop 
into centers of unrest and resistance. 
Combating juvenile vagrancy, therefore, 


* XX (September, 1946), 312-109. 


should be—and is—a matter of allied 
policy as well as of German welfare ac- 
tion. 


II 


Statistics on vagrant children are 
scanty and unreliable. Estimates of ex- 
perts in the child welfare field vary 
greatly. In Hesse, for example, a country 
with a population of four million in- 
habitants, representatives of private wel- 
fare agencies believed that about thirty 
thousand children were wandering 
around, while public agencies—the youth 
offices (Jugendaimter) and the Ministry 
of Labor and Welfare, which supervises 
those offices—were much more conserva- 
tive in their estimates, arriving at a fig- 
ure of about five thousand. Youth offices, 
in their monthly reports, give the num- 
ber of those vagrant children and young 
people who were detained by them in the 
course of the month. In Hesse they num- 
bered twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
monthly from July 1, 1946, to April 30, 
1947. But these figures are not conclu- 
sive. They contain a certain amount of 
duplication, owing to the fact that the 
same young vagrants in the course of one 
month may have come to the attention 
of the youth offices of several cities and 
towns. On the other hand, for reasons to 
be more fully explained in the course of 
this discussion, youth offices, though 
legally responsible for any minor—i.e., 
according to German law any person 
under twenty-one years of age and with- 
out proper guardianship—are disinclined 
to detain young vagrants over eighteen 
and sometimes over sixteen. Our meager 
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statistics, therefore, may be assumed not 
to tell us anything about the age group 
between eighteen and twenty-one. 

Who are the young vagrants of the 
Germany of today? It has been stated 
above that overwhelmingly they are 
Germans. Up to a short time ago, they 
usually were referred to as homeless chil- 
dren. Experience has shown, however, 
that a great number of these young 
people are not without a home in the 
physical sense of the word. They have 
run away from these homes for reasons of 
economic or emotional insecurity, rea- 
sons which might have occurred under 
any circumstances, which, however, are 
greatly intensified in the defeated Ger- 
many of today with her appalling diffi- 
culties in all basic factors of existence: 
food, clothing, housing, fuel, and other 
necessaries. Compared with what life has 
to offer in the destroyed cities of the 
Ruhr district or the Rhineland, the open 
road seems highly preferable, especially 
if the young person knows how to solicit 
the sympathy of the occupation forces 
or, even better, if he is initiated into the 
secrets of the black market. Besides this 
group of “escapists,” the German au- 
thorities, however, still have to deal with 
a number of young people who, in the 
course of war and postwar events, have 
been separated from their families and, 
having lost all home ties, may be consid- 
ered homeless in the proper sense of the 
word. The most serious problem, prob- 
ably, is presented by young people, men 
and women, who, at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, were drafted into the German 
army and now find themselves drifting 
without complete formal education, 
without vocational training, without a 
home and a family, and without hopes 
for the future. Chronologically, these 
people who are now between twenty and 
thirty years old can hardly be called 


juveniles. Some German authorities in 
the child welfare field are inclined to look 
upon them as adolescents with retarded 
emotional and, possibly, intellectual de- 
velopment. Optimists believe in the pos- 
sibility of educating and readjusting them 
to normal community life. 


Ill 


Three Lander of the American Zone 
of Occupation—Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden—have tried to deal with 
the problem of juvenile vagrancy by 
legislative measures. The essence of the 
decrees issued in all three Lander was to 
establish the right and the duty of the 
local youth offices, public agencies in 
charge of child welfare, to detain young 
vagrants and to develop plans for their 
further treatment But while Hesse and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden set the age limit of 
wandering juveniles to be taken care of 
at twenty-one, Bavaria made an attempt 
at dividing young vagrants into two age 
groups—up to eighteen, and from eight- 
een to twenty-five. It was thought that 
boys and girls over eighteen generally 
were not amenable to treatment in child 
welfare institutions and that foster-home 
placement was practically impossible for 
them. On the other hand, experience 
seemed to show that older vagrants were 
as much in need of treatment as the 
younger age group, and Bavaria, there- 
fore, tried to establish work-homes and 
camps for men and women between 
eighteen and twenty-five who were found 
to be without a stable residence and 
without evidence of supporting them- 
selves by lawful means. It must be said 
that this part of the Bavarian legislation 
has proved to be a complete failure. Lack 
of institutional facilities, of equipment, 
of work and training possibilities, and of 
trained personnel has been an insuper- 
able obstacle in a field so far unknown to 
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the German welfare setup. Besides, the 
young men and women to be treated and 
educated in those work institutions nat- 
urally did not co-operate at all. The re- 
sult was nothing but poor custodial care 
for a limited period of time. 

It goes without saying that the German 
authorities have encountered great diffi- 
culties too in dealing with vagrant ju- 
veniles who are under eighteen years of 
age. However, a greater variety of treat- 
ment possibilities has made this task 
more promising than the so-called 
Nacherziehung (posteducation) of older 
vagrants. In the first place, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the youth offices to make 
an attempt at reuniting vagrant children 
with their families. Reportedly, these at- 
tempts have been successful in about 
50 per cent of the cases that have come to 
the attention of the youth offices though, 
of course, it may be doubted whether all 
these reunions will be permanent. Fur- 
thermore, younger children frequently 
could be placed with good results in 
various kinds of boarding- and foster- 
homes. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that, as a rule, genuinely 
homeless children adjust much better in 
foster-homes than those who have run 
away from their own homes. Finally, a 
number of welfare institutions for de- 
pendent, neglected, or delinquent chil- 
dren have been available for accommo- 
dating young vagrants. 

As far as institutional treatment is con- 
cerned, however, experience has shown 
that more often than not so-called 
“homeless” children are a disturbing ele- 
ment in institutions. Most of these young 
people are precocious, hardened, and, in 
a primitive way, able to take care of 
themselves and to satisfy their sensual 
desires. They look upon themselves as 
infinitely superior to the average popu- 
lation of a child welfare institution. The 


Hessian Ministry of Labor and Welfare, 
aware of the peculiar educational prob- 
lem presented by these youngsters, in its 
regulations for carrying out the Decree 
for the Protection of Homeless Juveniles 
mentioned above, has suggested that 
vagrant children be placed in specific in- 
stitutions, equipped for giving them the 
treatment they need. Difficulties in se- 
curing institutional space, equipment, 
and personnel so far have prevented this 
program from being carried out on a 
large scale. In some areas small institu- 
tions housing not more than thirty chil- 
dren were reported to be doing a success- 
ful job, especially where the inmates 
could be provided with apprenticeship 
training. Generally, in the German insti- 
tutional treatment of young people vo- 
cational training is emphasized while, so 
far, comparatively little attention has 
been paid to handling emotional prob- 
lems. But there seems to be growing re- 
alization that juvenile vagrancy not in- 
frequently is a symptom of a neurotic be- 
havior disorder. German psychiatrists 
are beginning to give attention to the 
vagrant child. 


IV 


Institutional treatment of homeless 
children, ideally, has two phases. If a 
young vagrant is apprehended or if, less 
frequently, he asks for placement him- 
self, he must be given some kind of pre- 
liminary accommodation. The adminis- 
trative regulations for carrying out the 
Hessian Decree for the Protection of 
Homeless Juveniles provide for the es- 
tablishment of detention homes, which 
are supposed to function as reception 
centers, where an initial diagnostic study 
of the case can be made. A time of about 
one month is considered necessary to ar- 
rive at conclusions about further treat- 
ment. The results may be the following, 
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as indicated above: (1) reunion of the 
child with his family; (2) foster-home 
placement; (3) placement in an institu- 
tion for vagrant children; and (4) if the 
child has reached such a stage of way- 
wardness that he, presumably, will not 
respond to an open program, placement 
in an institution for so-called ‘correc- 
tional” education, which really corres- 
ponds with commitment to an institution 
for juvenile delinquents. 

Institutions with the specific purpose 
of accommodating and readjusting va- 
grant children are of particular interest, 
inasmuch as the German authorities in 
this field are making a conscious effort to 
create something new which differs from 
the traditional orphanages, homes for ap- 
prentices, or institutions for dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent children of the 
German setup. Realizing that they have 
to deal with a group of children with a 
determined and not altogether unhealthy 
urge for independence, the German pub- 
lic welfare authorities put emphasis on 
an open program. The frequently quoted 
regulations of the Hessian Ministry of 
Labor and Welfare, therefore, provide 
for close co-operation between the insti- 
tution and the community. Children of 
compulsory school age—in Germany up 
to the age of fourteen years—and those 
who seem to be good material for high- 
school education are to attend public 
schools. Older children may either re- 
ceive apprenticeship training or work 
outside the institution as long as their 
employment does not violate child labor 
laws. For leisure-time activities the as- 
sistance of political parties, labor unions, 
and cultural, sports, and youth organi- 
zations is to be enlisted, the aim being 
that the young people spend their leisure 
time “meaningfully” and participate in 
or, at least, keep informed about political 
and cultural developments. It is notice- 


able that in this connection the churches 
have not been mentioned; the regula- 
tions, in a terse paragraph, only direct 
the institution to give consideration to 
the religious interests of the inmates. 
This seemingly rather indifferent atti- 
tude is probably due to the fact that, 
when the regulations were issued, the 
Hessian Ministry of Labor and Welfare 
was under strong leftist leadership. On 
the other hand, the influence of the 
churches certainly will make itself felt 
through the various organizations men- 
tioned above, many of which are closely 
affiliated with either the Protestant or 
the Catholic church. It is interesting to 
note that both churches, which under the 
Nazi regime were subjected to severest 
persecution, have shown an amazing 
resiliency after the collapse of Germany 
and that in the entire welfare field and 
particularly in child welfare they play a 
very influential part. 

Within the institution an attempt is 
made to direct the desire of the young 
people for independence into construc- 
tive channels. Student councils are 
mandatory for all institutions caring for 
vagrant children. Their members have to 
be elected by the inmates themselves. 
Their functions are described somewhat 
vaguely in that “they will be given cer- 
tain tasks in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the home [institution].”’ But, how- 
ever little these functions may be, from 
the German point of view it is certainly 
a bold step to intrust young people, in- 
mates of an institution, with a share in 
assuming administrative responsibilities. 

Another directive from the same 
source, the Hessian Ministry of Labor 
and Welfare, dated December 16, 1946, 
deals with rules and regulations for in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents. Many 
of these rules are applicable to all child 
welfare institutions, including those for 
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vagrant children. The rules concerning 
disciplinary measures may be of particu- 
lar interest since they present an attempt 
at introducing progressive methods in 
this controversial field. 

The directive of the ministry states as 
a principle that disciplinary measures 
must not be disgraceful to the individual 
or affect the health of the inmates. Cor- 
poral punishment, withdrawal of food, 
and confinement in a dark room are for- 
bidden. The following disciplinary ac- 
tions are declared to be permissible: 
(1) warning by an educator or the direc- 
tor of the institution; (2) warning by the 
director in the presence of all inmates; 
(3) withdrawal of leave and other privi- 
leges; (4) confinement, which may be or- 
dered by the director of the institution, 
only “as an educationa] measure to give 
the inmate a chance of changing his 
mind.”’ Confinement must be carried out 
in a room with daylight and sleeping and 
seating accommodations. The room must 
have sufficient ventilation. The juvenile 
under confinement must be allowed to 
have exercise in fresh air every day. No 
material, so far, has been available about 
the success of these measures. 

It must be admitted that, because of 
all the difficulties and shortages now pre- 
vailing in Germany, the plans for specific 
institutional treatment of vagrant chil- 
dren are still largely on paper or at best 
in their initial stages. This holds true, in 
particular, for the preliminary detention 
homes, which with their diagnostic pur- 
pose should be the backbone of the whole 
program. When this writer left Germany 
in June, 1947, a large city like Frankfort 
on the Main—once a center of progres- 
sive welfare activities and today a center 
of black-market manipulations, a point 
of attraction for juvenile vagrants—pre- 
sented a rather appalling picture of help- 
lessness in dealing with the problem of 


child vagrancy. Boys and girls appre- 
hended as vagrants were placed in air- 
raid bunkers for about three days and 
then, after being given a few food-ration 
stamps and a small amount of money, 
were moved on to some rural district 
where they were left to their own devices. 
Besides being illegal, this procedure, of 
course, did not help in the least to al- 
leviate the very serious situation in 
Frankfort. Reports from other parts of 
the country were more encouraging. An- 
other large city, Kassel, in spite of the 
fact that go per cent of its habitable 
buildings are destroyed, has been able to 
establish a small reception center for ten 
boys and ten girls, from which, after a 
period of observation, the children are 
distributed to foster-homes or to various 
institutions for young vagrants, which 
in that region are in the process of being 
developed in accordance with the regu- 
lations discussed above. 

On the whole, it may be said that Ger- 
man central public and private welfare 
agencies are aware of the importance and 
magnitude of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. On the local level, understand- 
ing, initiative, and efficiency differ great- 
ly. As soon as well-trained personnel be- 
comes available in sufficient numbers, 
conditions should improve. 


Vv 


A brief statement may be made about 
the relationship between juvenile va- 
grancy and juvenile delinquency. To 
understand this problem as it presents 
itself in Germany, it must be kept in 
mind that the German concept of ju- 
venile delinquency differs considerably 
from ours. As a matter of fact, a child is 
never adjudged delinquent by a German 
children’s or criminal court. He is always 
punished for having: committed an of- 
fense specified in the code of criminal law 
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which applies to adults as well as to chil- 
dren. The guardianship court may find 
a child to be in need of correctional edu- 
cation (Fiirsorgeerziehung) because he is 
neglected or wayward, but such a deci- 
sion does not imply a finding of delin- 
quency. A vagrant child, therefore, is not 
necessarily a delinquent child, and no 
conclusions on the extent of juvenile de- 
linquency may be drawn from the mate- 
rial available on vagrancy. There can be 
no doubt, of course, that to a consider- 
able extent young delinquents recruit 
themselves from the group of vagrant 
children. For many of them there is no 
other way of supporting themselves but 
by stealing—mostly petty stealing—or 
by black-market activities or, for the 
girls, by prostitution. On the other hand, 
it is rather remarkable that in spite of 
conditions prevailing in Germany, all of 
which, including juvenile vagrancy, seem 
to promote an increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, this phenomenon has not as- 
sumed the alarming proportions which 
were predicted by many observers. 
Newspaper reports, which, in general 
terms, lament about the increasing num- 
ber of crimes committed by children and 
adolescents, are not borne out by statis- 
tics. A military-government study of ju- 


venile delinquency in Hesse, covering the 
period from July 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, which was based on statistics of 
convictions of youthful offenders in mili- 
tary-government and German courts, 
showed that, after having reached a peak 
late in 1946, these convictions constantly 
decreased up to March, 1947. This de- 
crease is the more striking since, due to 
the influx of expellees from Eastern 
Europe, the population of Hesse, during 
the reporting period mentioned above, 
rose by nearly 15 per cent, from three 
and a half million to four million. It is 
perhaps even more significant that con- 
victions of juveniles for serious crimes— 
homicide, manslaughter, robbery, rape 
—were almost negligible throughout the 
period from July 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947. On the whole, it may be said that 
juvenile delinquency as such is a less seri- 
ous problem in postwar Germany than 
is juvenile vagrancy. However, above all, 
there is, as noticed by competent ob- 
servers, a general attitude of apathy, 
listlessness, disillusionment, and hope- 
lessness on the part of German young 
people which may frustrate the efforts of 
the occupying powers in the attempt to 
re-educate Germany in a democratic way. 
Warwick, NEw York 





RECORDS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES RELATING TO THE 
SOCIAL PURPOSES AND RESULTS OF THE OPERATION 
OF THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


HAROLD T. PINKETT 


E social aspects of the operation 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
loom large in any evaluation of its 
contribution to America. These aspects 
in terms of purposes and results are re- 
vealed to a remarkable extent in several 
groups of records which are preserved in 
the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C. These records include correspond- 
ence, reports, memoranda, speeches, 
pamphlets, outlines, reprints, manuals, 
clippings, photographs, motion pictures, 
minutes, newspapers, posters, and theses. 
This article aims to present certain pref- 
atory comments on the administration of 
the C.C.C. and point out such records as 
are significant in revealing the social pur- 
poses and results of the operation of the 
Corps." 

Established by an act of Congress in 
the spring of 1933 to provide work relief 
for young men and to conserve and de- 
velop the natural resources of the United 
States, the C.C.C. was first regarded as 
merely a social and economic stopgap 
and an escape from destitution. After the 
agency had been operating a few months, 
there occurred a gradual change of atti- 
tude toward its purposes. Robert Fech- 
ner, the first director of the Corps, and 
his advisers began to consider the train- 
ing of C.C.C. enrollees as an important 
additional objective in the program of 

t This article is based in part on information in a 
preliminary check list of records of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the National Archives recently 
compiled by Harold T. Pinkett and Reference Infor- 


mation Circular No. 30 (National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944). 


the Corps. In June, 1937, when Congress 
authorized the continuation of the Corps 
as a regularly established federal agency, 
training was emphasized as a major func- 
tion in its operation. More recognition 
was given to the social objectives of the 
Corps, when, under the government re- 
organization of 1939, it became a unit of 
the Federal Security Agency, to which 
were transferred also the Social Security 
Board, Office of Education, Public 
Health Service, and other recognized so- 
cial agencies. In his message to Congress 
of April 25, 1939, transmitting the reor- 
ganization plan, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said of the C.C.C.: “Its major 
purpose is to promote the welfare and 
further the training of the individuals 
who make up the Corps, important as 
may be the construction work which they 
have carried on so successfully.’” 

The social results of the operation of 
the Corps were most clearly evident 
among the benefits which the enrollees 
obtained from camp life. The following 
excerpts from a typical letter written by 
a C.C.C. enrollee in 1935 show the na- 
ture of these benefits: 

To me the Civilian Conservation Corps 
means a job, a means by which I may support 
my dependents. Before my admission into the 
CCC, I was numbered among the thousands of 
unemployed people who were compelled to ex- 
cept [accept] the dole as a means of sustenance 
regardless of ambitions or ability. . . . Physi- 


cally, the outdoor life, regular hours, wholesome 
well-balanced meals, and sanitary, comfortable 


2 First Plan on Government Reorganization (House 
Doc. 262 [76th Cong., 1st sess.]), p. 6. 
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quarters are keeping me well and fit. Mentally, 
there is much opportunity for improvement if 
the enrollee chooses to avail himself of the facili- 
ties provided by the library, study courses, and 
the chance to work with and be guided by a 
trained technician. On the social side . . . I have 
had the opportunity of associating with hun- 
dreds of other young men, on a common ground. 
I learned ... to live with them with as little 
friction as possible. . . . Last is the moral side. 
. .. Ayoung man who has lived for a period ina 
CCC camp learns that he has been given an op- 
portunity to uphold his self-respect by giving 
service in return.3 


The social effects of the C.C.C. program 
could also be observed in terms of bene- 
fits received by the families and com- 
munities from which the enrollees came 
and in the light of the Corps’s influence 
in arousing public interest in the prob- 
lems of socially maladjusted and under- 
privileged Americans. The social conse- 
quences, as well as the purposes of Corps 
activities, lay primarily in five fields, 
namely, employment, training, health, 
safety, and character development. 
These fields may be used as a basis for a 
general classification of the records in the 
National Archives relating to the social 
aspects of C.C.C. activities. 


EMPLOYMENT 


From the very beginning the provid- 
ing of worth-while employment for needy 
youthful citizens was recognized and em- 
phasized as an immediate objective of 
C.C.C. work. The Corps was the first of 
several agencies created in 1933 as part 
of a broad program designed to combat 
the dire effects of widespread unemploy- 
ment. It was composed of three classes of 
enrollees, namely, “juniors,” war veter- 
ans, and Indians. Junior enrollees, who 
constituted a vast majority in the Corps, 
were unmarried, unemployed men in 

3 This letter is found in a series of “benefit let- 


ters” among records of the C.C.C. Division of Public 
Relations. 


need of employment, originally between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
later seventeen and twenty-eight and 
seventeen and twenty-three. Responsi- 
bility for selecting this class of enrollees 
was delegated to state “selecting agen- 
cies,” which were usually state depart- 
ments of welfare. Local branches of the 
state selecting agencies operated in 
counties, municipalities, and other po- 
litical subdivisions to obtain the names of 
qualified persons who wished to enrol in 
the Corps. Veterans, whose quota could 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total au- 
thorized strength of the agency, were 
honorably discharged men, unemployed, 
and in need of employment. There were 
no age or marital restrictions on their en- 
rolment. Authority for their selection 
was delegated to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Indian enrollees were selected on 
a flexible basis of need and fitness for 
work projects on Indian reservations. 
Local superintendents of Indian agencies 
under the Office of Indian Affairs were 
charged with the responsibility for se- 
lecting these enrollees. 

Most C.C.C. enrollees received a cash 
allowance of $30 per month. Others des- 
ignated as “leaders” and “assistant lead- 
ers” were paid $45 and $36 per month, 
respectively. At least $22 of the allow- 
ance paid the enrollees had to go to their 
dependents for support. There was a 
principle of selection that, among fully 
eligible applicants, selecting agents were 
to give preference in the order of financial 
need of the families of applicants for en- 
rolment. It was estimated that the aver- 
age dollar value of all that the typical 
enrollee received—subsistence, quarters, 
medical care, and transportation—in- 
cluding his own compensation, amounted 
to $70 per month. 

It has been estimated that, during the 
nine and a quarter years that the Corps 
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operated, it gave direct employment to 
approximately three million persons, or 
roughly 5 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation of the United States. In the group 
under twenty-one years of age 10-15 per 
cent of the male population had this type 
of employment. This work experience 
was valuable to the enrollees not only 
because of its financial benefits but also 
because of the attitudes, habits, and 
skills that it fostered. Many of the work 
projects of the Corps required only the 
simplest types of common labor; yet even 
on these projects enrollees could learn 
how to co-operate with supervisors and 
fellow-workers, the proper care of equip- 
ment, and the importance of honest work 
and a responsible attitude toward a job. 
However, about one-third of the jobs 
available to enrollees required some- 
thing more than ability to do common 
labor and offered substantial oppor- 
tunities for the development of various 
skills. 

Often overlooked from a social point of 
view was the nonenrolled personnel of 
the Corps. This group of men, including 
company officers, superintendents, in- 
vestigators, technicians, teachers, doc- 
tors, and clerks, constituted a total of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons employed for varying periods 
during the operation of the Corps. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these persons 
could be classified as very highly skilled 
and highly trained. Among this group 
were some fifty thousand reserve officers 
of the United States Army, who received 
practical field training and experience 
which was of great value to the armed 
services during World War II. Thou- 
sands of other trained personnel were 
able to practice and to improve their 
skills instead of having them deteriorate 
through enforced idleness. 

Records of the Office of the Director of 


the C.C.C. in the National Archives 
abound in materials pertaining to the so- 
cial background of C.C.C. enrollees, their 
problems of adjustment to new types of 
work, their achievements on various 
types of projects, their pay and allot- 
ments, and their gains in occupational 
skills.4 Correspondence files reveal pol- 
icies and procedures governing the selec- 
tion of men for the Corps. Statistical re- 
ports classify enrollees according to em- 
ployment experience, age, education, 
race, number of dependents, rural or 
urban background, and other factors. 
Similar reports show the types of nonen- 
rolled personnel employed by the Corps 
during varivus periods. Dissatisfaction 
of some enrollees with camp life and the 
problems of others in adjusting them- 
selves to new environments are seen in 
reports of investigating officials. Motion- 
picture films, speeches, newspaper clip- 
pings, and press releases describe the 
types and value of C.C.C. work projects. 
Benefits received from the pay and allot- 
ments of enrollees and the factors that 
influenced the formulation of regulations 
regarding these matters are shown in 
various series of correspondence, reports, 
and circulars. Letters of commendation 
and “success stories” attest to advan- 
tages derived by enrollees from their 
work experience. Monthly camp and per- 
sonnel reports and work-progress reports 
show in detail enrollee and nonenrollee 
man-days of work, types of jobs under- 
taken, and the amount of work com- 
pleted. Pictographs summarize the work 
of the Corps and its costs in the country 
as a whole, as well as in the individual 
states. These graphic records show the 
number and types of men given employ- 


4 Unless described otherwise, groups or series of 
records mentioned in this article usually cover the 
period 1933-42, during which the Corps was author- 
ized to receive enrollees. 
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ment in the Corps, number of camps in 
operation during various periods, types 
of work accomplished, and total expendi- 
tures for services, allotments to depend- 
ents, and other items. Records of special 
studies by other agencies on the employ- 
ment status of former C.C.C. enrollees 
are also among files of the C.C.C. di- 
rector. Of particular interest in this con- 
nection are reports of studies made by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in 1934 and 1935, showing the ex- 
tent of employment opportunities for 
former enrollees and the effect of their 
enrolment and discharge on relief rolls in 
the several states. Also among these files 
are papers describing co-operative rela- 
tions between C.C.C. selecting agencies 
and state employment services for the 
purpose of finding suitable work for dis- 
charged enrollees. 

The employment of Negroes was a 
much discussed subject in the operation 
of the Corps. This discussion produced 
several special files among various series 
of records of the Director’s Office. Rec- 
ords of the Division of Public Relations 
include correspondence, memoranda, 
clippings, press releases, and pamphlets 
presenting the number and location of 
camps for Negroes, descriptions of vari- 
ous types of work performed by these en- 
rollees, accounts of social and economic 
benefits derived by them, and complaints 
made by some of them and other Ne- 
groes regarding discrimination in enrol- 
ment operations and camp life. Com- 
plaints of discrimination against the em- 
ployment of Negro personnel in super- 
visory and administrative positions are 
especially numerous. Correspondence of 
the Selection Division of the Director’s 
Office reveals policies and procedures 
governing the selection of Negroes for the 
Corps and shows the interest of political 
and civic leaders in these matters. 


Special files pertaining to the enrol- 
ment of war veterans and Indians are 
also among the records of divisions of the 
C.C.C. Director’s Office. Statistical re- 
ports and correspondence of the Selec- 
tion Division reveal the number of veter- 
ans employed in the Corps during various 
periods, policies and procedures in their 
enrolment, and efforts to secure employ- 
ment for them after their discharge from 
the Corps. Files of the Public Relations 
Division describe the conservation work 
performed by Indian enrollees and the 
benefits which they derived from this 
work. Especially interesting are detailed 
reports prepared in 1941 explaining ac- 
tivities of Indian enrollees at the Mission 
Indian Agency in Riverside, California, 
and at the Pine Ridge Agency in Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota. These reports de- 
pict a good cross-section of C.C.C. work 
on Indian reservations. 


TRAINING 


The processes involved in teaching 
youths how to do their various jobs made 
the entire program of the C.C.C. a type 
of informal education. However, the 
Corps provided a type of formal educa- 
tion which was conducted after working 
hours on a voluntary basis. This program 
was under the supervision of educational 
advisers assigned to each camp and 
ranged in scope from the elimination of 
illiteracy to academic subjects of college 
level. Many vocational skills were 
taught, as well as theoretical and tech- 
nical aspects of the projects which en- 
gaged the enrollees during their work 
day. Because of the wide divergence of 
interests and abilities of men in the vari- 
ous camps, the educational activities 
varied both in scope and in quality be- 
tween camps. In 1937, efforts were made 
to co-ordinate off-the-job educational 
work with on-the-job training. More ac- 
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tion in this direction was taken in 1941, 
with the adoption of a training directive 
which stated: 


The work program of the Corps provides an 
outstanding opportunity to teach the enrollees 
the skills and operations involved on the job 
assigned, good work habits, the dignity of labor, 
and the meaning of a day’s work. In addition, it 
should be used to aid the men in discovering the 
types of work for which they are best fitted and 
in developing the skills necessary for entrance 
into employment.s 


In subsequent regulations issued in con- 
nection with the administration of 
C.C.C. training it was provided that the 
training program should consist of two 
parts, namely, basic training and special 
training. Basic training included occu- 
pational, health, academic, social, and 
administrative courses and activities. 
Special training consisted of full-time 
courses in such work as cooking, radio 
operation, and clerical activities, which 
were provided for the purpose of training 
enrollees in essential operational duties 
in the Corps. 

The broad training objectives, results, 
policies, and procedures in the operation 
of the Corps are revealed in numerous 
series of records of the C.C.C. Director’s 
Office. Minutes, reports, and correspond- 
ence of the Advisory Committee on 
C.C.C. Education relate to the co-ordina- 
tion of educational work with other 
Corps activities, instruction techniques, 
teaching personnel, matériel, vocational 
guidance, and immediate and ultimate 
objectives. Especially informative are 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Special Committee on Education in the 
C.C.C., which in 1938 made a compre- 
hensive study of C.C.C. educational ac- 
tivities. These reports explain the place 
of education in the Corps and evaluate 


5 Federal Security Agency, Annual Report of the 
Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 1942, p. 7. 


organized instruction in its camps. Cor- 
respondence and reports from the direc- 
tor of C.C.C. camp education and from 
educational advisers present details on 
various educational activities and prob- 
lems. Camp-education reports filed with 
reports of inspection officers show sub- 
jects taught and level of instruction, re- 
lated educational work, library facilities, 
and results of instruction. Correspond- 
ence and newspaper clippings of the 
C.C.C. Selection Division show conflict- 
ing attitudes of various individuals and 
groups toward proposals for providing 
military training in the Corps. In these 
records are numerous complaints that the 
camps were actually militarizing enroll- 
ees, despite denials of C.C.C. and War 
Department officials. Among significant 
photographic records of the Director’s 
Office are mounted photographs and 
glossy prints, showing enrollees at work 
in courses of radio operation, handicraft, 
forestry, automobile mechanics, and 
other subjects. 

General administration of the educa- 
tional program of the Corps was primar- 
ily a function of the War Department. 
Records of this department pertaining to 
this function have not yet been trans- 
ferred to the National Archives. How- 
ever, pertinent records of the United 
States Office of Education, a co-operat- 
ing agency with the War Department in 
C.C.C. educational work, have been 
transferred. The Office of Education 
made recommendations concerning 
courses of instruction, teaching methods, 
and educational matériel and selected 
educational advisers for the Corps. 
Among records of this office are minutes 


and reports of educational conferences, 


outlines of courses of study prepared by 
educational advisers, and monthly re- 
ports showing courses offered and en- 
rollee attendance and achievement in the 
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courses. General correspondence files of 
the office contain information on a wide 
range of subjects pertaining to the educa- 
tion of C.C.C. youths. There are details 
of the co-operation of schools, colleges, 
and universities with the Corps’s educa- 
tional program through part-time em- 
ployment opportunities, scholarships, 
and extension courses; accounts of the 
use of motion pictures in camp educa- 
tion; and studies of job analysis, train- 
ing, and placement. 

Records of various bureaus that super- 
vised C.C.C. work projects are impor- 
tant sources of data relating to Corps 
training. Files of the National Park 
Service include reports of C.C.C. project 
superintendents, describing educational 
work conducted in forestry, photogra- 
phy, English, mathematics, and other 
subjects. They also show benefits which 
the enrollees received from the study of 
these subjects. These reports are well il- 
lustrated with snapshot photographs, 
portraying educational activities in the 
camps. Records of the Forest Service also 
include significant collections of material 
pertaining to C.C.C. training. One of 
these collections was prepared by Forest 
Service officials in anticipation of its use 
for research purposes. It includes docu- 
ments relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of the Corps’s educational program, 
copies of training regulations, catalogues 
of motion pictures used by the Corps, 
and samples of C.C.C. educational tests. 
Other Forest Service files contain min- 
utes of a professional training committee, 
appointed to make recommendations on 
C.C.C. training; reports and correspond- 
ence pertaining to training activities in 
camps supervised by the Forest Service; 
and instruction manuals and outlines for 
various vocational courses. Among rec- 
ords of camps supervised by the Forest 
Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 


ice are summaries of lectures on various 
vocational and academic subjects and re- 
ports showing courses offered, hours of 
training, class attendance, objectives, 
and procedures. 

Perhaps the most objective study of 
the training and other social activities 
of the C.C.C. was made by the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. Results of the 
commission’s study were published in 
1940 and 1942. Several series of records 
relate to this investigation of the Corps. 
Among files of the C.C.C. Director’s 
Office are copies of the commission’s re- 
port on the Corps, published in 1940, and 
comments on the report by C.C.C. offi- 
cials. This publication summarized the 
purposes and results of the activities of 
the Corps and described its operation. 
After its investigation the commission 
was requested by the Corps to assist in 
the development of an experimental 
training program in ten C.C.C. camps in 
the Army Fifth Corps area. This project 
was carried on for a period of eighteen 
months, ending June 30, 1940. Corre- 
spondence between C.C.C. Director 
James J. McEntee and the commission 
explains objectives and results of this 
project. 


HEALTH 


Important in the operation of the 
C.C.C. as a social agency was the matter 
of health. Standard practices of work, 
sanitation, and health were adopted to 
protect and to improve the physical well- 
being of C.C.C. enrollees. The passing of 
a physical examination was one of the 
prerequisites for enrolment in the Corps. 
The purpose of this examination was to 
eliminate men with contagious diseases 
which would make them a menace to 
others and to exclude men whose physi- 
cal disabilities were so great as to prevent 
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their doing hard work. Periodic medical 
examinations, various types of inocula- 
tions, and special observance of sanitary 
practices were prescribed to keep the 
danger of disease to a minimum. State 
and local health officials co-operated with 
C.C.C. personnel to help prevent the 
spread of diseases from camps to neigh- 
boring communities and vice versa. 
Health measures in the camps produced 
notable physical changes in enrollees, es- 
pecially with regard to increased weight 
and immunization to some diseases. All 
in all, the physical rehabilitation of un- 
derprivileged youths in the Corps was an 
important step toward their total re- 
habilitation as useful members of society. 

The Surgeon General’s Office of the 
War Department was responsible for the 
administration of all services required in 
the general maintenance of the health 
of C.C.C. personnel. Records of this 
office relating to C.C.C. work have not as 
yet been transferred to the National 
Archives. However, records of the Office 
of the Director of the Corps present con- 
siderable information on the health pro- 
gram of the Corps. Much of the corre- 
spondence between the director and the 
War Department representative on the 
C.C.C. advisory council relates to pol- 
icies and procedures formulated by the 
Surgeon General’s Office in determining 
the physical qualifications of applicants 
for enrolment and in providing medical 
care and hospitalization for enrollees. 
Correspondence with the Selective Serv- 
ice System (1941-42) reveals what 
C.C.C. officials considered to be the po- 
tentialities of their agency as a medium 
for the rehabilitation of men rejected by 
the Army or men with physical defects 
who were to be called for military serv- 
ice. Records dealing with policies and pro- 
cedures in the selection of enrollees de- 
scribe the nature of physical disabilities 





that caused the rejection of applicants 
and remedial measures adopted by some 
states to decrease these disabilities. Week- 
ly statistical reports of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office (1938-41) show the strength 
of medical personnel in the Corps, num- 
ber of enrollees given medical treatment, 
and number cured of various types of dis- 
eases. Periodic reports on the health of 
the Army (1938-41), prepared by the 
Surgeon General’s Office, contain sections 
devoted to accounts of health conditions 
and trends in the C.C.C. Camp-inspec- 
tion reports received by the Director’s 
Office present information concerning 
medical services and measures of sanita- 
tion used for the protection of C.C.C. 
personnel. Filed with these reports are 
mess reports and menus to show the im- 
portance placed upon the preparation of 
wholesome food for the enrollees. Some 
records indicate that health conditions in 
some camps were unsatisfactory, for they 
contain charges by enrollees of such con- 
ditions as inadequate food and clothing 
and compulsory work under conditions 
hazardous to their health. 


SAFETY 


A mounting toll of accidental deaths 
in the early operation of the C.C.C. 
showed the need for remedial measures. 
Consequently, Director Robert Fechner 
ordered the adoption of a safety program 
for all C.C.C. personnel. This program 
aimed to eliminate common hazards en- 
countered in work and play. It consisted 
of the issuance of bulletins and posters 
and the adoption of rules and regulations 
for such potentially hazardous activities 
as swimming, driving of motor vehicles, 
and construction, electrical, and forestry 
work. In first-aid classes enrollees were 
given standard courses prepared by the 
American Red Cross. 

Records of the Safety Division of the 
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Director’s Office constitute a very impor- 
tant source of information on all phases 
of the Corps’s safety program. Corre- 
spondence deals with various types of 
safety equipment and measures used in 
camps and also investigations and recom- 
mendations regarding accident preven- 
tion. Safety and accident reports present 
details relating to the injury of enrollees 
and conditions that affected safety in the 
camps. Monthly safety bulletins (1936- 
42) reviewed serious accidents involving 
enrollees and pointed out how many of 
them could have been avoided. A valu- 
able supplement to these records for data 
on safety conditions in certain C.C.C. 
camps are reports and correspondence 
relating to C.C.C. work supervised by 
the Forest Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Complementing the occupational, edu- 
cational, health, and safety activities in 
C.C.C. camps were religious and recrea- 
tional facilities and humanitarian efforts 
that influenced character development of 
enrollees. A religious-welfare program 
was conducted under the supervision of 
Army chaplains. There was also a well- 
rounded program of athletics and amuse- 
ments which taught lessons of teamwork 
and good sportsmanship. Enrollees ren- 
dered service to their fellow-workers and 
neighboring communities by giving first 
aid after serious accidents, by fighting 
fires, and by rescue work during floods, 
hurricanes, and other disasters. 

Much information is available con- 
cerning the religious and recreational ac- 
tivities of the C.C.C. in camp-inspection 
reports received by the Director’s Office. 
These reports reveal the number of en- 
rollees attending various religious serv- 
ices and the number of social events giv- 
en during various periods. Files of Happy 


Days, a nongovernment newspaper pub- 
lished mainly for C.C.C. personnel, de- 
pict the varied recreational activities car- 
ried on in the camps. Unpublished 
studies among Selection Division records 
explain the importance of recreational 
facilities in building and maintaining 
good citizenship and morals in the Corps. 
Correspondence and reports of this divi- 
sion also point out the influence of the 
Corps in helping to reduce crime rates 
and juvenile delinquency and discuss the 
advisability of enrolling youths who were 
on probation or parole. A “Certificate for 
Valor” was awarded to each enrollee who 
distinguished himself by exceptionally 
courageous conduct in service beyond the 
call of his duty. Correspondence of the 
Director’s Office describes conditions 
under which this award was made and 
contains accounts of exceptional feats of 
bravery. Then, too, ‘“‘benefit letters” and 
letters of commendation occasionally at- 
test to the beneficent moral influence of 
Corps experiences. 

The C.C.C. was generally recognized 
as a unique, successful experiment in the 
conservation and development of human, 
as well as of natural, resources. It was 
probably the most widely approved of all 
the so-called ‘New Deal” agencies. For 
a time prior to the exigencies of World 
War II, it seemed destined to become a 
permanent institution. The termination 
of its activities beginning in 1942 evoked 
many favorable comments on the social 
work that it had accomplished. Records 
in the National Archives revealing the 
purposes and results of the Corps in mat- 
ters of employment, training, health, 
safety, and character development pro- 
vide extensive documentation of one of 
America’s most significant undertakings 
in social welfare. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FINANCING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND SOCIAL INSURANCE. II 


MARY SYDNEY BRANCH 


ART I of this article, in the Decem- 
ber, 1947, Review, described the 
methods and the source of funds 

used to finance the public assistance pro- 
grams. It evaluated several of the most 
important taxes from which the national, 
state, and local governments secure rev- 
enue for welfare financing. The ability of 
a government to support welfare and the 
equity of its tax sources for welfare fi- 
nancing are dependent in part upon the 
type of tax system it has developed. 
State tax systems.—There are wide 
variations in the tax systems of individ- 
ual states throughout the country. Some 
states, because of hostility to govern- 
ment activity in general, raise only the 
minimum amount of tax revenue for all 
government functions; other states, an- 
tagonistic to public support of welfare, 
raise sufficient revenue but use little of 
the available revenue for welfare financ- 
ing. Some states rely heavily on regres- 
sive consumer taxes and make little or no 
use of personal, direct taxes levied in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay. Other states 
have a.well-balanced tax system with a 
wide diversity of taxes and considerable 
reliance upon progressive taxes. Wealthy 
states, with little effort, may be able to 
raise adequate funds for meeting govern- 
ment expenditures. Poor states, with the 
greatest effort, may find it impossible to 
raise sufficient revenue. Furthermore, 
wealthy states find it easier to make use 
of personal, direct taxes. In states with 
low per capita income and large rural 
areas the personal income tax will not 
produce much revenue. Such states are 
likely to turn to more lucrative taxes, 





e.g., motor-vehicle, gasoline, tobacco, 
property, and retail-sales taxes. How- 
ever, in some wealthy states in which per- 
sonal, progressive taxes could be used to 
great advantage, public dislike of direct 
taxes or constitutional restrictions pre- 
vent their use. The degree of industrial 
development of the state as well as its 
relative per capita income and the na- 
ture of its income distribution will ma- 
terially affect the kind of taxes it can use. 

The question of the willingness of 
states and localities to impose taxes has 
been raised repeatedly. Some states differ 
markedly in the efforts put forth to raise 
revenue to finance government functions 
in general and welfare in particular. A 
comparison of interstate variations in 
tax effort is difficult because of differ- 
ences in tax structure and in the func- 
tions assigned to the state and its local- 
ities. A study of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the Social Security 
Board,*° attempting to measure inter- 
state variations in tax effort, makes clear 
the enormous complexity of such meas- 
urement and reveals many interesting in- 
terstate differences. 

The authors of this report distinguish 
among three concepts of tax effort: tax 
performance, relative use of tax capacity, 
and tax severity. A measure of tax per- 
formance is secured by comparing state 
tax yields from all levies and from spe- 
cific types of taxes. To obtain greater 
comparability, the tax yields are ex- 
pressed as per capita amounts. Data com- 


5° J. W. Sundelson and S. J. Mushkin, The Meas- 
urement of State and Local Tax Effort (Bureau Memo. 
58 (Washington, D.C.: Sociai Security Board, 1944]). 
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piled by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, the Tax Institute, and the Com- 
merce Clearing House provide informa- 
tion on tax yields. Measures of tax per- 
formance indicate merely the results of 
the tax programs in particular states 
with no relation to tax capacity.* 

Comparisons of specific tax rates in ef- 
fect in different states of income taxes, 
sales taxes, etc., have been used for ap- 
praising tax policies, but they fail to give 
an over-all, composite picture of com- 
parative tax effort. The authors of this 
report were interested in a composite ap- 
praisal of the extent to which states uti- 
lize their tax opportunities, which they 
call a measure of capacity use. Capacity 
use measures the relative degree to which 
taxing authorities exploit or utilize their 
tax capacity. It attempts to recognize in- 
dividual differences in tax bases avail- 
able to different jurisdictions and the de- 
gree of their exploitation. It fails to indi- 
cate how the tax burdens are distributed 
among individuals in different economic 
circumstances or the differences in tax 
loads carried by individuals or business 
groups.” 

The third measurement, tax severity, 
attempts to compare tax loads on indi- 
vidual persons or firms by relating the 
taxes paid to selected measures of taxa- 
ble capacity.s3 

An excellent discussion in this report 
of the factors influencing tax effort em- 
phasizes the wide variety of influences.*4 
For example, a measurement of tax effort 
indicates not only the extent to which 
taxes are imposed but also the differences 
among jurisdictions in their emphasis 
upon government activity and in the 
allocation of functions between public 
and private economies. The differences 


5 Tbid., p. 3. 53 [bid., p. 4. 
82 Tbid. 54 Ibid., pp. 4-10. 


among states in tax effort also reflect 
variations in industrialization and eco- 
nomic development as well as the differ- 
ent types of government activities con- 
sidered essential. 

The authors point out that, even if one 
could assume substantial uniformity in 
the types of functions undertaken by 
various jurisdictions and in the quality 
of service rendered, differences in the cost 
of performing these functions might pro- 
duce variations in tax effort. Regional 
differences in population concentration 
and degree of urbanization make for 
variation in the cost of administering 
similar functions, as do differentials in 
wage and salary scales and in cost of liv- 
ing. Tax effort may also reflect ineffi- 
ciency and waste, but a complex prob- 
lem arises in attempting to evaluate dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of government 
expenditures, the quality of goods and 
services obtained, and the degree of 
waste and extravagance. 

The amount of tax effort is also af- 
fected by the amount of revenue obtain- 
able from other sources, such as grants, 
borrowing, nontax revenues, and the 
liquidation of capital assets. Another in- 
fluence on state tax effort is to be found 
in federal taxation and expenditures. Al- 
though uniform in application, the fed- 
eral tax structure with its reliance on in- 
come taxation and selected excises im- 
pinges unevenly on state tax resources 
because of state differences in the dis- 
tribution of income, the proportion of 
earned and property income, and types of 
industry. Federal expenditures are often 
distributed unevenly among states and 
affect state and local expenditure re- 
quirements and tax effort. For example, 
the federal expenditures for a project like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority affect 
state expenditures in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. A further important factor is the di- 
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vision of tax bases and of public functions 
between state and local governments. 
Property taxes may be left entirely to 
local governments or may constitute an 
appreciable portion of state revenue. 
States differ in the extent of their partici- 
pation in such functions as highway con- 
struction and maintenance, education, 
general relief, and public assistance. Thus 
the taxing activities of minor subdivi- 
sions must be included in measuring the 
relative tax effort of states. 

The distribution of income among in- 
come classes and of tax loads on business 
groups is of special significance in inter- 
preting relative tax effort and appraising 
tax potentials. The differences in the dis- 
tribution of income in different states 
affect not only the yields from personal 
income taxes but also revenues from 
taxes on expenditures and on wages. As 
pointed out by the authors, measures of 
tax effort which do not take account of 
dissimilar tax burdens arising from dif- 
ferences in the distribution of income 
may show similarities among states in 
the degree of exploitation of resources, 
whereas there may actually be consider- 
able variation in the burdens borne by 
groups of individuals in the same or sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

Finally, characteristics of the popula- 
tion and industrial composition also in- 
fluence tax effort. For example, noncash 
incomes of rural inhabitants do not rep- 
resent taxable capacity available to the 
same extent as an equal volume of cash 
income of urban dwellers. 

In the fiscal year 1938-39 per capita 
state and local revenues ranged from 
$25.84 to $113.73. Variation in per cap- 
ita local revenues was even more marked, 
ranging from $8.71 in Arkansas to $72.88 
in New York.® This variation was due in 
part to differences among states in tax 


55 Tbid., p. 18. 





burdens falling on taxpayers and in the 
willingness of the legislative bodies to im- 
pose taxes. Furthermore, states with rela- 
tively high economic capacity are not al- 
ways able, because of legal restrictions, 
to tax in proportion to their economic 
resources. 

State differences in the importance of 
various tax bases are apparent from this 
study. Although property taxes predom- 
inated in the combined state and local 
revenue systems of all states in 1939, the 
proportion of revenue derived from this 
base was somewhat smaller, on the aver- 
age, in states with low per capita incomes 
than in more prosperous states. Levies on 
gasoline, retail sales, and tobacco repre- 
sented a lesser proportion, on the aver- 
age, of revenues of states with the high- 
est per capita incomes than of states with 
relatively low income levels. Taxes on 
corporate income were generally less im- 
portant in the farming states than in the 
more industrial areas. Insurance taxes 
provided a somewhat smaller proportion 
of revenue in the farming areas than in 
industrial states. Taxes on mineral out- 
put were, of course, significant revenue 
sources only in states with sizable ex- 
tractive industries.* 

The variations from state to state in 
tax effort evident from this study empha- 
size the need to analyze the tax potential 
of states with relatively low capacity use 
and tax severity. The tax-severity index 
of a state provides a basis for roughly ap- 
proximating the additional revenue 
which the state might raise. However, in 
determining the potential expansion of a 
state’s tax system, the different taxing 
provisions which might be adopted 
should be examined in relation to their 
effect on the progressiveness of the tax 
system and on the economic capacity and 
industrial development of the state.s’ 

56 Tbid., p. 36. 57 Ibid., p. 94. 
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According to the Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of the Social Security Board, analy- 
sis reveals that, in general, the states with 
low per capita income are making more 
effort to finance public assistance and 
other public services than the states with 
relatively greater resources: 


According to information supplied by the 
Bureau of the Census, in 1942 less than one- 
fourth of the States with per capita income 
above the national average exerted appreciably 
above-average effort to finance their public 
services, while two-thirds of the States with per 
capita income below average exceeded the aver- 
age in fiscal effort. The ratio of total State and 
local operating expenses to State income pay- 
ments is used as the measure of its fiscal effort. 
When State and local expenditures for the spe- 
cial types of public assistance are related to in- 
come payments, similar results are shown. Only 
6 of the 19 States with above-average per capita 
income made more than average effort to finance 
the special types of public assistance. In con- 
trast, nearly two-thirds of the 30 States with 
per capita income below the average for the Na- 
tion made above-average effort to finance these 
programs.$$ 


Local tax systems.—The problems of 
local financing are serious considerations 
for the support of welfare, since in many 
states local funds are drawn upon for 
both the categorial assistance programs 
and for general relief as well as for many 
other welfare services, such as local in- 
stitutions and child welfare services. 

Local governments are often in a seri- 
ous financial position. Even though they 
may be desirable administrative units 
for certain government functions, they 
are poor units for raising funds. Faced 
with mandatory expenditures and under 
pressure to expand expenditures for such 
functions as education, health, and wel- 
fare, they find themselves with limited 
tax powers, with disadvantages in ad- 
ministering and collecting taxes, and 


58 Annual Report, Federal Security Agency, 1946, 
Sec. VI, p. 498. 


with limited facilities for borrowing. The 
only sources of revenue left to them are 
often circumscribed by state legislation. 
As has been indicated, most of the reve- 
nue of local governments comes from the 
property tax. The yield of the property 
tax may be small because of tax-rate lim- 
itations, tax exemptions, or inefficient 
tax administration. Because of great dif- 
ferences in the value of taxable property 
within different local jurisdictions, local 
governments vary greatly in their ability 
to support government. Adverse eco- 
nomic development may lead to serious 
decline in property values. Since urban 
property values are the functions of such 
factors as the rate of urban growth, the 
degree of decentralization, the deteriora- 
tion of physical structures, and malad- 
justment in land use, as well as of the 
level of economic activity, a decline in 
property values can be arrested by prop- 
er management and control of these fac- 
tors. For example, wise land-use plan- 
ning and redevelopment programs would 
reverse the downward trend of property 
values in many areas of the country.% 
Local governments are seriously hand- 
icapped in the search for revenue sources 
other than the property tax. Rural areas 
have no alternative source of revenue. 
Urban areas can secure some funds from 
nontax sources, such as special assess- 
ments, fees, fines, and licenses. Parking 
meters, parking lots, charges for high- 
way privileges, are possible sources of 
revenue. A margin of profit in the returns 
from public utilities, like municipally 
operated gas, electric, and water plants, 
may be a source of revenue. Taxes other 
than property taxes offer few opportu- 
nities for use by localities. The income tax 
or gasoline tax is not practical for local- 


59 Alvin Hansen and Harvey Perloff, State and 
Local Finance in the National Economy (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1944), p. 276. 
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ities. Some large urban jurisdictions, like 
New York City, have used a retail-sales 
tax successfully, but its practicality as a 
local tax is limited to large urban areas. 

The most hopeful approaches to in- 
creased funds for local governments lie 
in improvement of property-tax adminis- 
tration and in state-collected, locally 
shared funds. 

Borrowing for welfare-—The question 
of the legitimacy of the use of borrowed 
funds for welfare financing has often been 
raised. Should government finance all 
welfare functions out of current revenues 
or is it appropriate and sound to borrow 
funds for this purpose? 

In general, government may appropri- 
ately borrow to finance extraordinary ex- 
penditures, to meet emergencies, and to 
pay for durable goods or large capital 
outlays, especially if they are self-liqui- 
dating. Government may also borrow 
when taxes lag temporarily behind ex- 
penditures and whenever borrowing con- 
stitutes sound fiscal policy. It is generally 
agreed that borrowing may be better 
than highly irregular taxes, which would 
upset the equilibrium and that borrow- 
ing during periods of depression is a desir- 
able stimulant to recovery. Government 
should not borrow to cover regular, re- 
current expenditures, to finance chronic 
deficits in operating budgets, or in times 
of prosperity when borrowing adds an in- 
flationary force to other inflationary 
pressures. 

In line with these general criteria for 
government borrowing, most welfare 
services, because they are regular, estab- 
lished government functions, should be 
financed out of current revenue. Welfare 
services which may be classified as emer- 
gency functions could legitimately be 
financed from borrowed funds. However, 
during a depression when welfare ex- 
penditures tend to increase, borrowing 





is sound fiscal policy, so that the use of 
borrowed funds for welfare support 
might be not only necessary but highly 
desirable. In a depression the yield of 
nearly all taxes declines and that of the 
most acceptable form of taxes, the pro- 
gressive income taxes, falls sharply. 
Thus, at the very time when revenue for 
welfare is most needed, property taxes, 
sales taxes, and particularly income taxes 
produce less revenue. If governments are 
to support adequate welfare programs 
during depression, resort to borrowing is 
essential. And since the co-ordination of 
borrowing with the business cycle is 
recognized by many economists as sound 
fiscal policy, borrowing during depres- 
sion periods may be defended not only 
as necessary but as desirable. 

Some of the questions which have been 
touched upon in considering public as- 
sistance financing are also significant in 
the financing of the other chief income- 
maintenance program, social insurance. 
Here, too, the equity of the source of 
funds used, the relative responsibility of 
various units of government, and the 
effect of the receipts and disbursements 
upon the economy as a whole are perti- 
nent. However, the use of a special ear- 
marked tax to provide all the funds for 
social insurance and the building-up of 
reserves through the payment of funds in 
advance pose certain questions peculiar 
to social insurance financing. 


FINANCING SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Many recent proposals for extending 
and integrating the social services have 
placed the social insurances at the core of 
the social security program with public 
assistance to fill in the gaps and to play a 
supplementary, even though an exceed- 
ingly important, role. In many foreign 


6° Great Britain Interdepartmental Committee 
on Social Insurance and Allied Services, Social In- 
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countries the social insurances are bear- 
ing more of the burden of providing se- 
curity when income is interrupted than 
in the United States. Here, however, an 
extension and improvement of the social 
insurances can be expected. If social in- 
surance programs are to furnish the se- 
curity they are expected to provide, their 
financial burden must be equitably dis- 
tributed. An examination of the financ- 
ing of the social insurances now in opera- 
tion in this country raises questions as to 
the soundness and equity of their fi- 
nancing. 

Social insurance is a method of antici- 
pating common hazards in the lives of 
employed people and of providing funds 
jn advance to meet these hazards. Social 
insurance, like private insurance, has an 
actuarial base. It depends upon the pos- 
sibility of foreseeing the occurrence of a 
risk and forecasting the probabilities of 
its occurrence. Some risks are easier to 
forecast than others. Old age, for exam- 
ple, can be more accurately predicted 
than unemployment. Thus far, most so- 
cial insurance programs have been based 
upon common hazards faced by em- 
ployed workers and their dependents. 
The most outstanding characteristic of 
social insurance is the provision of funds 
in advance through premiums, contribu- 
tions, or taxes for the financing of the 
program. 

In the United States a long experience 
with private insurance and the existence 


surance and Allied Services: Report of Sir William 
Beveridge (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942); U.S. 
National Resources Planning Board, Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies (Washington, D.C., 1942); An- 
nual Report, Federal Security Agency, 1945, Sec. V. 


Lewis Meriam in his recent book, Relief and So-.. 


cial Security (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1946), advocates a universal, comprehensive, 
co-ordinated system of social security and relief that 
will protect all persons in need. He believes, how- 
ever, that it is undesirable to use the insurance 
method for this purpose. 


of an extensive private insurance busi- 
ness built upon actuarial principles have 
led many people to a belief that social 
insurance must be financed in a similar 
manner. Important differences between 
private and social insurance are often 
overlooked. Social insurance is concerned 
with hazards confronting the individual 
and the family, but it is social in the 
sense that it is provided by law, admin- 
istered by public officials, and controlled 
by government.® In contrast to private 
insurance, it is not operated for profit. It 
has extended protection to a larger num- 
ber of the population than has private in- 
surance, has widened the range of risks 
covered, and has cared more for the so- 
cial adequacy of benefits than for their 
actuarial equity. In private insurance the 
premiums collected from the insured 
must be sufficient to meet accrued liabil- 
ities. In social insurance contributions 
need not come from the insured but may 
be made in their behalf by government 
and/or by employers. 

Furthermore, such contributions need 
not be sufficient to meet all accrued lia- 
bilities since the tax power of govern- 
ment may be used to make up deficits. 

Old age and survivors insurance.—The 
United States adopted a national system 
of old age insurance as part of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. A national system 
was highly desirable because of the large 
body of insured persons necessary to ob- 
tain an even claims experience and the 
large accumulation of capital necessary 
to cover the benefit rights. Because of the 
popular belief that social insurance 
should be financed like private insurance, 
the scheme was made self-supporting to 
provide for accrued liabilities as well as 
for immediate obligations and with con- 


& Edwin E. Witte, “What To Expect of Social 
Security,” American Economic Review Supplement, 
XXXIV (March, 1944), 213. 
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tributions from employees as well as 
from employers. 

The adoption of any one of several 
methods for financing old age insurance 
would have been possible. The program 
could have been financed by maintaining 
a current equilibrium between income 
and outgo, which calls for a progressive 
increase in contributions—very small 
contributions in the early years of the 
program, increasing to large contribu- 
tions as charges upon the system in- 
crease. 

A second possible method of financing 
would have been the use of fairly low 
straight premiums with contributions 
from general tax funds as soon as the 
level of payments exceeds the income 
from contributions and interest. This 
method calls for a small contingency re- 
serve to meet any unforeseen and excep- 
tional excess of outgo over income, the 
interest on which would be of secondary 
importance. The third alternative would 
have used high, level contributions, the 
surplus of contributions over benefits in 
the early years of the program to be ac- 
cumulated as an actuarial reserve, the in- 
terest on which would be used to meet 
the deficiency of contribution revenue in 
the later years. 

The third method was essentially that 
adopted in the Social Security Act, which 
provided for employee and employer con- 
tributions proportionate to wages and 
pay rolls in covered employment up to 
and including $3,000 in wages. The con- 
tribution rates were set at 1 per cent for 
employees and 1 per cent for employers 


6 Benefit payments will increase as the system 
matures because of the growing percentage of aged 
in the population, the increasing number of aged 
who will become eligible for benefits because of suf- 
ficient earnings and length of coverage, and the in- 
creasing size of benefits because the benefit formula 
provides for an increase in benefits with years in 
covered employment. 





for the first three years of operation. 
They were to be increased every three 
years to a maximum combined rate of 
6 per cent in 1949. The rates were de- 
pendent upon long-range actuarial esti- 
mates of costs, contribution income, and 
interest and upon an evaluation of the 
many social and economic factors upon 
which these estimates were based. 

The Social Security Act had been in 
effect but a short time when criticisms 
were directed against the large actuarial 
reserve which would result from the ac- 
cumulation system used for financing old 
age insurance. The excess of income over 
outgo during the years 1936-39 was at- 
tacked as a large withdrawal from pur- 
chasing power, which hindered economig 
recovery. The size of the reserve, which 
was estimated as reaching $47 billion by 
1980, was feared. It was argued that this 
reserve, because of its very magnitude, 
would be dangerous. Since the Social Se- 
curity Act required that it be invested in 
government bonds, it was feared that it 
might eventually own the entire national 
debt, that it would deprive banks and 
other investing institutions of the pos- 
sibility of including government bonds 
among their assets, and that it would 
make borrowing by the government fa- 
tally easy so that government would be 
tempted to extend its expenditures un- 
reasonably. 

When the Social Security Act was 
amended in 1939, steps were taken to see 
that the reserve would not grow to such 
proportions by decreasing the reserve ac- 
cumulation and increasing the disburse- 
ments. The schedule by which contribu- 
tions were to have been increased was 
postponed until 1943. The time for the 
first benefit payments was pushed ahead 
to 1940 instead of 1942. The amount of 
benefits was increased by changing the 
benefit formula, and the number of peo- 
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ple to whom benefits were payable was 
increased by including dependents and 
survivors. The scheduled increase in con- 
tributions failed, because of congression- 
al action, to become effective in 1943. 
Since that time, successive annual 
amendments have held the rate at 1 per 
cent for employers and 1 per cent for em- 
ployees. These amendments to freeze the 
rate have been adopted each year by 
Congress over the protests of the Social 
Security Board, and the first was con- 
trary to the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security. In 
1944 it was agreed that efforts should be 
made to develop a program that would 
make unnecessary annual consideration 
of the question of financing old age and 
survivors insurance. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, therefore, on March 26, 
1945, adopted a resolution calling for a 
study of the need for the amendment and 
expansion of the Social Security Act, 
with particular reference to old age and 
survivors insurance. Under authority of 
this resolution a social security technical 
staff was created by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and directed to make 
an investigation and report. 

The Social Security Board pointed 
out, at the time the question of freezing 
the 1 per cent rate was raised in connec- 
tion with the 1943 revenue bill, that a 
general government subsidy would later 
be necessary if rates were frozen and that 
this fact should be recognized in the lan- 
guage of the 1943 Revenue Act.°? Thus, 
because the 2 per cent contribution was 
maintained, reducing the future interest 
income of the fund and increasing the 
likelihood of an eventual deficit or in- 
creasing the size of the deficit, a special 


63U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, 
Amendments to the Social Security Act: Hearings be- 
Sore the Committee on Ways and Means (79th Cong., 
2d sess. [Washington, D.C., 1946]), I, 27-28. 


provision, authorizing a government 
contribution, was adopted in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943.4 

The proponents of a full actuarial re- 
serve have favored a self-sustaining, 
closed system of financing under which 
benefit outlays in the future can be met 
wholly from the contributions of workers 
and employers and the interest earned 
on the reserves accumulated from the ex- 
cess of contributions over benefits in the 
early years of the program.®s An interest- 
bearing reserve guarantees that funds 
will be on hand to pay benefits. It keeps 
down government contributions except 
as they are used to pay interest on funds 
borrowed from the insurance reserve. 
The proponents of the actuarial reserve 
have argued that properly invested re- 
serves would constitute an addition to 
the productive capital of the country and 
that the reserve would provide an easy 
avenue for marketing government secu- 
rities and would help maintain a balance 
between contributions and benefits, thus 
preventing extravagant liberalization of 
the program. They have also favored the 
reserve as the best method of assuring 
ample funds without necessitating 
abrupt changes in premium rates. 

The opponents of the actuarial re- 
serve have claimed that it is based upon 
an unsound analogy with private insur- 
ance. They point to the difficulty of es- 
timating the many unknown factors 
which would determine the necessary 
level of contributions, such as birth rates, 
mortality rates, population growth and 
age composition, family composition, in- 
validity, interest rates, employment, mi- 
gration between covered and uncovered 

64 Public Law No. 2358 (78th Cong., 2d sess.). 

65§, J. Mushkin, Anne Scitovszky, and Leila 
Small, Social Insurance Financing in Relation to 
Consumer Income and Expenditures (Bureau Memo. 


63 (Washington, D.C.: Social Security Board, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, 1946]), p. 8. 
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employment, length of productive period 
and of period of retirement, and income 
level, Opponents of the full actuarial re- 
serve have objected to the reserve on the 
ground that it is built up from highly re- 
gressive pay-roll taxes, falling with heavy 
burden upon the low-income group, 
while a government contribution to the 
fund to make up the deficit of benefits 
over employer and employee contribu- 
tions could be drawn from more equita- 
ble tax sources. 

During the war years of the forties 
arguments against a large reserve which 
were sound during the depression of the 
thirties no longer held validity. A large 
withdrawal from purchasing power, rath- 
er than being deplored as a detriment to 
economic recovery, hac become desirable 
as an anti-inflationary device. With the 
national debt at unprecedented figures, 
the danger that the old age insurance re- 
serve fund would come to own the whole 
government debt no longer appeared im- 
minent. An increase in the pay-roll tax 
which would have built up the reserve 
was advocated as a method of helping to 
prevent inflation and as a method of 
helping to finance the war. It was pointed 
out that the continuation of the 1 per 
cent rate tends to depreciate the cost of 
and the protection received from old age 
and survivors insurance in the minds of 
employers, employees, and the public. 
Furthermore, it was argued that a time 
of prosperity is a good time to obtain the 
necessary contributions as people have 
money and are better able and more 
willing to pay. 

Most of the controversy regarding the 
financing of old age and survivors insur- 
ance has centered around the reserve as 
opposed to the pay-as-you-go method. 
Less attention has been directed to the 
nature of the tax used for providing the 
contributions. 


Contributions from employees to sup- 
port old age and survivors insurance have 
been advocated for various reasons. It 
has been argued that, since the benefits 
accrue to specific individuals, they should 
pay the tax; that an employee tax re- 
duces the element of subsidy in the pro- 
gram and makes payment a matter of 
right; that the employee contribution 
avoids pauperization and retains the em- 
ployee’s respectability and morale; that 
it furnishes an element of stability to the 
program by giving employees a propri- 
etary interest; that it prevents pressure 
for diverting too much of the nation’s in- 
come to the aged; and that without em- 
ployee contributions adequate benefits 
would be impossible to finance. 

Many of these arguments fail to stand 
up under examination. For example, 
there is no evidence that employees have 
lost their respectability or morale or that 
payment is not regarded as a matter of 
right in other insurances, like unemploy- 
ment and accident, to which employees 
as a rule in this country do not contrib- 
ute. Economically it would be quite pos- 
sible to finance adequate benefits without 
employee contributions; politically, of 
course, it might not. Irrespective of the 
validity of these arguments, however, the 
employee contributions to old age and 
survivors insurance are generally ac- 
cepted. 

Contributions from employers have 
been defended on the grounds that em- 
ployers benefit from the increased effi- 
ciency of their workers as a result of the 
sense of security provided workers by old 
age and survivors insurance and that em- 
ployers should assume some responsibil- 
ity for the orderly retirement of aged 
workers from the labor market. 

Employee contributions have been de- 
nounced because of their regressive ef- 
fect. A tax of 1 per cent on wages, like 
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any tax with a proportional rate, falls 
with heavy burden upon workers with 
low wages. The pay-roll tax is consider- 
ably more regressive than an income tax 
not only because of its proportional rate, 
as compared with the progressive rate 
of the income tax, but because it is levied 
upon only one type of income—wages. 
An income tax levied upon income from 
other sources as well as from wages bet- 
ter conforms to ability to pay since abil- 
ity to pay is best measured by total in- 
come. Furthermore, the pay-roll tax ex- 
empts all income from wages over $3,000, 
while the income tax exempts the lowest, 
not the highest, portion of the individual’s 
income. A knowledge of the low wages of 
many workers is the most convincing of 
all arguments against the use of a tax on 
wages. 

The tax levied upon employers falls 
with heavier burden upon some employ- 
ers than upon others because of its pro- 
portional rate and because the labor 
costs in some concerns are a higher per- 
centage of total costs than in others. 
Often the employer is able to shift the 
burden of his portion of the pay-roll tax 
to employees by decreasing wages, hiring 
fewer workers, or failing to make wage 
increases; or he may shift the tax to con- 
sumers by raising prices. Thus, employ- 
ees may actually bear a 2 per cent rather 
than a i per cent tax because the em- 
ployer’s portion has been shifted to their 
shoulders. However, no generalization 
with respect to the shifting of the employ- 
er’s tax is possible. Whether the tax is 
borne by employers, shifted to employees 
and/or to consumers, or borne in un- 
known proportions by all three depends 
upon many diverse factors, such as the 
degree of monopolization in industry, the 
elasticity of demand for the product, the 
degree of unionization, the ratio of pay 
roll to total costs, cost rigidities, etc. A 


determination of the incidence of the 
pay-roll tax would necessitate a study of 
each industry upon which the tax is 
levied.” However, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose and most economists agree that 
many employers are successful in shifting 
the burden to employees or to consum- 
ers. In either case, the tax is highly re- 
gressive. 

Regardless of the theoretical argu- 
ments, it was doubtless easier in 1935 to 
persuade workers and employers to share 
the cost of old age insurance than to im- 
pose it wholly on one or the other group. 
Furthermore, the pay-roll tax has the ad- 
vantage of ease of collection through pay- 
roll deductions. Various possible sources 
of revenue, such as personal income 
taxes, corporate income taxes, inherit- 
ance taxes, and sales taxes, were con- 
sidered before the pay-roll tax was finally 
adopted; but all were rejected as unsuit- 
able because considered inadequate to 
raise the necessary revenue or because of 
their incidence. Pay-roll taxes were de- 
termined to be the most effective and 
suitable source of funds.% 

The regressive nature of the pay-roll 
tax could be counterbalanced by a gov- 
ernment contribution from general tax 
revenues. A threefold contribution from 
employers, employees, and government 
has long been the accepted method of 
financing in most countries. Since the 
community as a whole derives substan- 
tial benefits from old age insurance and 
since lack of income during old age may 
be regarded as a social responsibility, the 
case for government participation in the 
cost of an old age and survivors insurance 
program seems clear. 

66 For a discussion of the many difficulties in- 
volved in determining the economic effects of pay- 
roll taxes see Carl Shoup, The Prospects for a Study 


of the Economic Effects of Payroll Taxes (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Social Science Research Council, 1941). 


67 Mushkin, Scitovszky, and Small, of. cit., p. 13. 
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The proposal for a government con- 
tribution to the costs of old age insurance 
was seriously considered at the time of 
the adoption of the program. Both the 
Committee on Economic Security, set 
up in 1934 to make recommendations on 
the establishment of a social security sys- 
tem in the United States, and the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security, ap- 
pointed in 1937 to study the need for 
amending the act, recommended even- 
tual financial participation by the fed- 
eral government. In recent years the 
Social Security Board, in its annual re- 
ports, has favored an eventual govern- 
ment contribution if coverage is expand- 
ed to include the present large excluded 
groups.” A government contribution cer- 
tainly can be more easily upheld as ap- 
propriate under a system providing uni- 
versal coverage. 

A government contribution has been 
advocated for various reasons. The Com- 
mittee on Economic Security favored a 
government contribution to finance the 
unearned part of the annuities paid to 
workers who were middle-aged or older 
at the outset of the system. They also 
favored keeping the old age reserve with- 
in manageable limits and argued that an 
excessively large reserve would be ac- 
cumulated if the annuities of older work- 
ers were financed solely from pay-roll 
taxes. 

The Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity advocated government participa- 
tion because of the social benefit of the 
old age insurance program and because 


68 Report to the President of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security (Washington, D.C., 1935), p. 32; 
Final Report of the Advisory Council on Social Securi- 
ty: Hearings Relative to the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1939 before the Committee on Ways and Means 
(76th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington, D.C., 1939]), I, 


39-40. 


69 Annual Report, Federal Security Agency, 1945, 
Sec. V, p. 45. 


of the inequitable incidence of pay-roll 
taxes. 

The Social Security Technical Staff of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means advocated government contribu- 
tions to meet irregularities in benefit pay- 
ments from year to year (if benefits for a 
particular year exceed the taxes and in- 
terest on the reserve for that year) and 
to avoid excessive tax rates on employers 
and employees which might eventually 
prove necessary in the absence of a gov- 
ernment contribution.7? The committee 
includes among its recommendations for 
financing old age and survivors insurance 
the following: 

That a federal subsidy be anticipated in fu- 
ture years, any excess of benefit and expense 
payments over social-security taxes and interest 
on the trust fund for a particular year to be met 
by federal subsidy until such time as this sub- 
sidy becomes a third of the year’s total of bene- 
fit and expense payments. Whenever this state 
is recognized as imminent, revision of the tax 
rate should be considered.” 


The Social Security Board has favored 
a government contribution at such time 
as the contribution rate for employers 
and employees fails to cover current dis- 
bursements, increasing yearly until it is 
one-third of the annual cost, at which 
time Congress could decide whether to 
increase the contribution rate.” The 
board has preferred immediate increase 
in pay-roll taxes but, in view of the fail- 
ure to raise pay-roll taxes, has pointed to 
the necessity of including in the legisla- 
tion a provision for contributions from 
the general Treasury. The board has also 
gone on record as supporting government 


7° Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Issues in Social Security: A Report 
by the Committee’s Social Security Technical Staff 
(Washington, D.C., 1946), pp. 118-22. 


™ Tbid., p. 121. 


72 See Amendments to the Social Security Act, p. 
gl. 
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contributions as equitable and appropri- 
ate only under much wider coverage than 
now exists.73 In all likelihood old age and 
survivors insurance will continue to be 
financed by contributions from employ- 
ers and employees, irrespective of the 
drawbacks of the pay-roll tax. An im- 
mediate government contribution from 
general revenues, putting contributions 
on a tripartite basis, would do much to 
improve the equity of the tax sources 
used for financing old age and survivors 
insurance. In any case, an eventual gov- 
ernment contribution will be essential 
unless steps are taken to raise the pay- 
roll tax. 

Although it has many advocates, a full 
actuarial reserve built up from pay-roll 
taxes is not necessary in a social insur- 
ance program. Furthermore, a large re- 
serve is subject to much criticism be- 
cause of popular misconception of the use 
made of reserve funds. Since the reserve 
by law must be invested in government 
securities, critics point to the use of funds 
for general government expenses as a 
“misuse”? of money paid in good faith to 
meet social security benefits. Although 
this argument grows out of a misunder- 
standing of the role of a reserve and the 
purpose of its investment, it is heard suf- 
ficiently often to raise doubts as to the 
possibility of obtaining general public 
acceptance of a large reserve.” 

The ultimate decision as to whether 
pay-roll taxes will be raised to build up 
a full actuarial reserve or whether a gov- 
ernment contribution will be used to 
make up the deficit between contribu- 
tions and benefits will depend upon the 
relative unpopularity of government con- 
tributions as opposed to the full actuarial 
reserve. 

In contemplating the desirability of 

73 Ibid., p. 35. 

74 Issues in Social Security, p. 115. 


alternative methods of financing old age 
and survivors insurance, both the sound- 
ness of the program itself and the effect 
upon the economy have been considered. 
One authority, in urging that old age and 
survivors insurance be put on an actuar- 
ial basis, criticizes the opponents of the 
reserve for focusing their attention on 
the economic effects of the reserve rather 
than on the soundness of the insurance 
system: 

The opponents of the reserve have been in- 
terested in the economic system as a whole, not 
in the retirement system. They have cared less 
about internal financing than about the external 
effects of the financial practices of the insurance 
system upon general business.75 


Both considerations are, of course, im- 
portant. Any program involving the col- 
lection and disbursement of funds on as 
extensive a scale as does old age and sur- 
vivors insurance will have significant ef- 
fects upon the economy which should be 
examined and taken into account in 
planning for long-run prosperity.” 

A recent study of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Social Secu- 
rity Board examines the present and fu- 
ture effects of social insurance financing 
upon consumer income and expenditures 
under existing insurance programs and 
under a comprehensive social insurance 
program as proposed in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bills of 1943 and of 
May, 1945.77 The study concludes that, 
with respect to the present old age and 
survivors insurance program, under rates 
now scheduled, contributions will exceed 
disbursements for some years. The pro- 

75 J. S. Parker, ‘“The True Meaning of Pay-as- 


You-Go in Financing Old Age Retirement,” Social 
Service Review, XVI (March, 1942), 85. 


76 The economic effects of the disbursement and 
collection of funds for all types of public aid are 
analyzed in the National Resources Planning Board 
report on Security, Work, and Relief Policies. 


77 Mushkin, Scitovszky, and Small, of. cit. 
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gram will, therefore, decrease consumer 
demand to some extent regardless of cur- 
rent economic conditions, although the 
effect will be more pronounced during 
years of prosperity than during years of 
depression: 

In the course of time, however, the margin 
between contributions and disbursements will 
gradually diminish, and eventually disburse- 
ments will begin to exceed contributions. The 
deflationary effects of the finances of old-age 
and survivors insurance thus will gradually de- 
crease in magnitude, aid in the later years of 
this century when disbursements exceed con- 
tributions the program will have a stimulating 
effect on consumption and employment... . 
It is very probable that in the last two decades 
of this century, and possibly considerably 
earlier, the program will stimulate consumption 
and constitute an important factor contributing 
toward the achievement and maintenance of a 
high and stable level of employment.78 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell propos- 
als for a comprehensive social insurance 
program, on the other hand, would tend 
to bring the social insurances more near- 
ly in line with a fiscal policy directed to- 
ward increasing consumer expenditures. 
The 1945 proposals, particularly, be- 
cause of lower contribution rates and 
more liberal benefits than the 1943 pro- 
posals and because of the increased scope 
of insurance protection, would greatly 
improve the economic effects of the social 
insurances. 

Unemployment insurance.—Unem- 
ployment insurance, unlike old age and 
survivors insurance, is administered by 
the states. The federal government, how- 
ever, plays an important role in the pro- 
gram. The Social Security Act encour- 
aged the states to pass unemployment 
compensation laws by levying a 3 per 
cent tax upon the pay rolls of employers 
of eight or more workers against which 
contributions paid under approved state 
laws could be credited up to go per cent 

78 Tbid., p. 50. 


of the federal tax. The federal law set up 
certain conditions to be met by state un- 
employment compensation laws and au- 
thorized federal grants to states from the 
1o per cent of the pay-roll tax retained 
by the federal government to cover the 
costs of administering approved state 
laws. The role of the federal government 
also includes some supervision over state 
administration and stimulation of the 
states to improve unemployment legisla- 
tion and administration. 

The use of an employer tax was based 
upon the principle that unemployment 
is an industrial risk to be considered part 
of the costs of production. A federal rath- 
er than a state tax on employers was re- 
garded as a method of preventing inter- 
state competition by providing a uni- 
form, nation-wide contribution rate. The 
selection of the 3 per cent rate was made 
on the basis of estimated costs of bene- 
fits under assumptions growing out of 
past employment experience and future 
predictions with respect to such factors 
as cyclical fluctuations. 

Unemployment compensation _bor- 
rowed from workmen’s compensation the 
concept of individual employer responsi- 
bility for the hazard. Just as in work- 
men’s compensation, accidents have been 
considered the individual responsibility of 
the employer; so in unemployment com- 
pensation, unemployment was regarded 
as the responsibility of the individual 
employer. In line with this principle 
the federal law made provision for pos- 
sible variations in individual employer- 
contribution rates under state laws in 
accordance with the employer’s unem- 
ployment experience. As a consequence, 
experience-rating provisions have now 
become a part of the unemployment com- 
pensation laws in all but one jurisdiction, 
so that the contributions of individual 
employers to the state unemployment 
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compensation program may be consid- 
erably less than the basic 3 per cent rate 
because of their favorable employment 
experience. 

The principle of individual employer 
responsibility was further recognized in 
the Social Security Act by permitting ap- 
proval of state laws which provided for 
individual employer reserves against 
which benefits could be charged as op- 
posed to a pooled fund to cover all em- 
ployers in the state. Because of the ob- 
vious drawbacks of the individual-em- 
ployer reserve, in failing to spread the 
risk, all states which adopted the individ- 
ual-employer reserve have strengthened 
their programs by maintaining a partial 
pool to reinsure individual-employer ac- 
counts and to prevent denial of benefits 
to employees whose employer’s accounts 
become insolvent. 

The plan of federal-state unemploy- 
ment compensation adopted by the 
United States was one of several alterna- 
tives, as was the particular method used 
for financing it. A completely federal 
program, like old age and survivors in- 
surance, or a completely state program, 
like workmen’s compensation, might 
have been used. In a federal-state co- 
operative arrangement, such as was cho- 
sen, any one of several] alternative finan- 
cial methods was possible. For example, 
federal grants to the states instead of a 
tax-offset plan would have been a pos- 
sible method of inducing the states to 
enact unemployment compensation laws. 
A federal grant-in-aid plan would have 
permitted the federal government to lay 
down more effective and uniform stand- 
ards for the state laws. While recognizing 
this advantage, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, after careful considera- 
tion of the grant-in-aid plan, decided 
against it in favor of the tax-offset plan, 
largely because of the fear that the grant- 


in-aid method might be declared uncon- 
stitutional, which would cause the state 
programs to collapse because of lack of 
funds. On the other hand, if the tax-offset 
plan were declared unconstitutional, the 
state programs could continue to operate 
because of the state pay-roll tax. 

Instead of relying wholly upon an em- 
ployer tax for financing unemployment 
compensation, the federal government 
might have also levied a tax upon em- 
ployees; might have used a tripartite 
contribution from employers, employees, 
and government; or might have financed 
the program wholly from government 
funds. 

The states were allowed considerable 
latitude in working out their own finan- 
cial arrangements, as well as the other 
provisions of their laws, such as coverage 
and benefit amounts. Most of the states 
followed the federal plan of levying a 
3 per cent tax on employers only. A few 
states also made use of employee con- 
tributions. Most of the states adopted a 
pooled fund for all employers covered 
under the state plan. A few adopted in- 
dividual-employer reserves but later 
strengthened them by the use of a partial 
pool. Most of the states have now adopt- 
ed experience-rating provisions. 

Undoubtedly, one of the major weak- 
nesses of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program as it exists today is finan- 
cial. Unemployment insurance requires 
the inclusion of large numbers to smooth 
out the fluctuations in risk. A state- 
financed program with reserves for each 
state does not provide for adequate 
smoothing of unemployment fluctuations 
or for adequate spreading of the risk over 
the country as a whole. In the absence of 
a national pool and with different em- 
ployment situations in various parts of 
the country, ample reserves may exist in 
one state and not in another, with no 
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possibility of transferring reserves from 
one state to another.”? Furthermore, the 
existence of large reserves in some states 
is due not so much to favorable employ- 
ment conditions as to a low level of bene- 
fits and brief period of duration of bene- 
fits. One method used by the states to 
protect their reserves, depleted by experi- 
ence rating, is to fail to liberalize the 
benefit and coverage provisions of the 
state act and to introduce more severe 
disqualification provisions to prevent the 
payment of benefits. 

The experience-rating provisions of 
state laws should be abandoned to 
strengthen the financial basis of unem- 
ployment insurance. The arguments 
against experience rating have been fre- 
quently discussed.*° Experience rating is 
an incentive device which is unnecessary 
to encourage the stabilization of indus- 
try. Those employers who can exert any 
influence over unemployment in their 
plants will do so without the incentive of 
experience rating in the interest of max- 
imizing their profits. Experience rating is 
an ineffective method to reduce employ- 
ment fluctuations. It frees the employer 
from a tax which he can often shift any- 
way. Furthermore, the industries which 
benefit from reduced rates are often 
profiting from fortuitous circumstances. 


79 In recognition of this danger, Title XII of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 pro- 
vided for advances to the state unemployment funds 
from a separate account established in the unem- 
ployment trust fund from appropriations to the ac- 
count of the excess of taxes collected over the 
administrative expenses. 


80 See, e.g., various annual reports of the Social 
Security Board; the National Resources Planning 
Board Report on Security, Work, and Relief Policies; 
or William Haber and J. J. Joseph, ‘‘An Appraisal of 
the Federal-State Systems of Unemployment Com- 
pensation: The Need for a Federal Plan,” Social 
Service Review, XV (June, 1941), 207-41; or William 
Haber, ‘‘Proposals for Reorganization of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and the Employment Service,” 
Social Service Review, XVI (March, 1942), 37-56. 


It is contrary to the principle of unem- 
ployment insurance since it makes it diffi- 
cult to build up reserves in years of high 
employment. Interstate competition to 
reduce employer contributions has been 
a powerful deterrent to improving state 
systems. Because experience rating be- 
comes a threat to the solvency of state 
funds, it leads to numerous efforts to pro- 
tect the funds, such as the failure to lib- 
eralize benefit and coverage provisions 
and the introduction of restrictive provi- 
sions such as strict disqualifications. Ex- 
perience rating has negated the purpose 
of the original provisions for financing 
the program—the avoidance of unfair 
interstate competition among employers 
in different states. Experience rating is 
expensive and leads to complex adminis- 
trative problems. 

The Social Security Board has for 
some years favored the nationalization 
of unemployment compensation to cor- 
rect the many weaknesses of the present 
system, such as inadequate coverage and 
benefits. One result which would be 
expected from nationalization is the 
strengthening of the financial base of un- 
employment insurance by the creation 
of a national reserve fund and the elimi- 
nation of experience rating. 

The Social Security Board in its Tenth 
Annual Report characterized the financial 
basis of unemployment compensation as 
“irrational and a source of administrative 
complexity and of inequity for workers 
and employers.”* In the absence of na- 
tionalization of unemployment insur- 
ance, the board has favored the substitu- 
tion of a federal grant-in-aid to the states 
for the tax-offset plan. The grant-in-aid 
would make more likely the raising of 
standards in state laws with respect to 
such provisions as coverage, benefits, and 


8 Annual Report, Federal Security Agency, 1945, 
Sec. V, p. 21. 
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disqualifications. In the first place, the 
federal government could set minimum 
standards as a prerequisite for the receipt 
of federal money. In the second place, 
federal money would encourage the 
states to broaden their programs since 
there is less fear of undertaking new re- 
sponsibilities when financial responsibil- 
ity is shared. 

A federal grant-in-aid would help to 
spread the risk among the states, thus 
strengthening the financial basis of the 
system, since under a grant-in-aid plan 
a state which experiences considerable 
unemployment would secure more fed- 
eral money than one which does not. 

A federal grant-in-aid to pay adminis- 
trative costs as well as benefits would 
eliminate the present anomalous situa- 
tion in which the states, responsible for 
the operation of state programs, have no 
direct stake in their economical opera- 
tion; while the federal government, re- 
sponsible for all the costs of operation of 
the state programs, takes no direct part 
in their operation. This complete separa- 
tion of administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility has presented many difficult 
problems and been a source of misunder- 
standing and irritation. If the federal 
government were matching or paying a 
fixed percentage of administrative costs, 
this condition would be corrected. 

From its examination of the effect of 
unemployment insurance financing upon 
consumer income and expenditures the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Social Security Board® concluded that, 
during periods of prosperity, contribu- 
tions are likely to exceed disbursements, 
reserves will be accumulated, and the 
program will tend to have a deflationary 
effect. In periods of depression, when dis- 
bursements exceed contributions for a 
while, reserves will be drawn upon and 

82 Mushkin, Scitovszky, and Small, of. cit., p. 49. 


consumption and employment stimu- 
lated. An excess of disbursements over 
contributions, however, is unlikely to 
persist over any considerable period, 
since many beneficiaries exhaust their 
benefit rights before finding jobs. Thus, 
under conditions of continued severe un- 
employment, the provisions of state un- 
employment compensation laws would 
aggravate the already unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation. The secular trend in the 
rate of employment, as well as the cycli- 
cal variations, would determine the ef- 
fect of the unemployment compensation 
program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If public welfare programs are to serve 
the purposes for which they are estab- 
lished, they must be adequately financed 
from equitable tax sources. The National 
Resources Planning Board noted three 
criteria for a sound system of financing 
public aid programs: 

First, such a system would be one in which 
there was continuous and certain provision for 
adequate appropriations, so that the relative 
importance and scope of the individual pro- 
grams would not be decided mainly by reference 
to more or less arbitrarily determined avail- 
ability of funds. Second, in such a system the 
types of taxes collected would not intensify the 
very economic conditions which make public 
aid necessary nor would these taxes fall with 
peculiar severity upon the groups whose eco- 
nomic welfare is the object of the legislation in 
question. Finally, in a satisfactory system the 
financial responsibilities falling upon the vari- 
ous levels of government would correspond to 
their respective fiscal and economic capacities.*s 


In the light of the foregoing descrip- 
tion and analysis of the financing of the 
income-maintenance programs in the 
United States, it is clear that in many re- 
spects public welfare programs fall far 
short of these standards. As yet, public 


83 National Resources Planning Board, op. cit., 
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welfare services have no assured place in 
government budgets. They are not im- 
bedded in the folkways or understood 
and accepted as are certain other gov- 
ernment services, such as national de- 
fense, highway construction and mainte- 
nance, and the public school system. 
Consequently the critics of government 
spending for welfare purposes in the per- 
son of the protesting taxpayer or legis- 
lator often prevent adequate appropria- 
tions for welfare programs. Even a 
wealthy community or state may fail to 
develop good public welfare services be- 
cause of lack of appropriations. Although 
appropriations for welfare may eventual- 
ly be forthcoming, all too often they are 
uncertain in amount so that intelligent 
planning of the welfare program is diffi- 
cult. Appropriations are sometimes ob- 
tained only after tremendous effort on 
the part of administrators and other wel- 
fare personnel, which effort should have 
been expended upon the administration 
of the program and the provision of its 
services. 

The relative importance of welfare 
programs today is not determined logi- 
cally on the basis of the need for particu- 
lar programs or their merit. An old age 
assistance program may secure more ade- 
quate appropriations than an aid to de- 
pendent children’s program because of 
the greater pressure exerted by the aged 
or because lucrative taxes may be ear- 
marked for the old age assistance pro- 
gram and not for the aid to dependent 
children’s program. The availability of 
federal funds for the special public as- 
sistances and not for general relief has 
created many problems which have been 
recognized and which have led to efforts 
to secure federal money for general as- 
sistance. A problem which is less dis- 
cussed but of great significance is that 
created by the existence of federal funds 


in the states for the special public as- 
sistances but not for other welfare serv- 
ices such as public institutions. 

Not only are adequate and certain ap- 
propriations a vital necessity, but funds 
drawn from equitable revenue sources 
are a prerequisite for sound welfare pro- 
grams. Granted that one objective of so- 
cial work is to raise levels of living to 
meet adequate standards of living, social 
workers could more easily achieve that 
objective by working for a sound system 
of taxation. Taxes bearing heavily upon 
the low-income group do not constitute a 
sound basis for welfare financing. Greater 
reliance upon ability to pay taxes like the 
income tax, improved income-tax laws, 
less resort to regressive taxes like sales 
and pay-roll taxes, improved property- 
tax administration, elimination of ear- 
marking and of restrictive devices like 
tax-limit laws, are only a few of the many 
examples of needed change in the tax 
field. Furthermore, taxes with undesir- 
able economic effects upon employment, 
saving and spending by consumers, or 
business stability do not constitute a 
valid source of welfare funds. 

The growth of social insurance as a 
method of meeting insecurity calls for 
more attention to the methods of financ- 
ing this important welfare service. Not 
only should the merits and weaknesses of 
the pay-roll tax and of the reserve sys- 
tem be carefully examined, but the effect 
of large social insurance collections and 
disbursements upon the total economy 
must be considered. 

In fact, now that total public welfare 
expenditures are on so extensive a scale, 
the effect upon the economy of the partic- 
ular financial measures used to finance 
welfare is of vital significance. A fiscal 
policy co-ordinated with the business 
cycle and geared to maintain a high level 
of employment cannot be successful un- 
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less revenues and expenditures for wel- 
fare along with those for other govern- 
ment functions follow sound fiscal policy. 
For example, resort to borrowing to 
finance welfare in times of depression not 
only may be necessary to secure funds 
but may be highly desirable fiscal policy. 

At present, the financial responsibil- 
ities for welfare placed upon the various 
levels of government do not correspond 
with their respective economic and fiscal 
capacities. The administration of welfare 
programs should be placed with that lev- 
el of government best able to perform the 
service, while financial responsibility 
should be given to the unit best able to 
support it. Often these units will be the 
same. The problem of the proper co- 
ordination of administration and of fi- 
nancial support, when the best adminis- 
trative and fund-raising jurisdictions are 
not the same, must be solved. Unfortu- 
nately, these fundamental questions of 
what unit of government is the best 
agency for performing a welfare service 
and of what unit is best fitted to bear the 
financial burden have not been squarely 
faced. Consequently, administrative re- 
sponsibility is often assigned to a unit in- 
adequate for satisfactory performance of 
the service, while financial responsibility 
may be given to a unit with limited tax 
resources, without facilities for borrow- 
ing, and at a disadvantage in adminis- 
tering and collecting taxes. In the case of 
some public welfare programs a transfer 
of both administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility to a larger unit of govern- 
ment would help tremendously. In other 
cases, financial aids from the larger to the 
smaller unit are’ a necessity, either 
through grants-in-aid or centrally col- 
lected, locally shared taxes. Further re- 
liance on differential grants rather than 
on matching grants is essential if high 
and uniform welfare standards are to be 


maintained. Also, the increased use of 
tax-sharing has many possibilities for 
correcting the disparity between local 
revenue sources and local needs. 

While some states and localities find it 
impossible to support adequate welfare 
programs because of limited economic 
and fiscal capacity even though they 
make every effort to raise money, others, 
although economically capable, are un- 
able to support welfare because of their 
poor tax systems which fail to tap po- 
tential revenue sources. Much could be 
achieved through better planning of tax 
systems. Unfortunately, tax reform 
comes very slowly because of public in- 
difference and inertia, rigid constitution- 
al and legal barriers to change, and vest- 
ed interest in the maintenance of a poor 
system. 

The availability of adequate appro- 
priations drawn from equitable revenue 
sources does not, of course, insure a good 
public welfare program. Public welfare 
funds though adequate may be misused. 
For example, the failure to use funds to 
secure trained and skilled personnel may 
seriously handicap the operation of a 
welfare program. Or the use of funds to 
support inefficiency in welfare adminis- 
trative structure may negate the ade- 
quacy of welfare appropriations. 

The problems of financing public wel- 
fare are many and complex. Unless they 
are solved, public welfare programs can- 
not furnish the security they are expect- 
ed to provide. Heretofore, too little at- 
tention has been directed by social work- 
ers to providing a sound financial basis 
for public welfare. The improvement of 
the financing of public welfare should be 
a challenge to a professional group long 
familiar with perplexing situations and 
well able to meet the challenge of a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE CRY OF THE WORLD’S 
CHILDREN 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O 
my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads 
against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


“Your old earth,” they say, “is very 
dreary; 
Our young feet,” they say, “are 
very weak; 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary; 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek.” 


“For oh!”’ say the children, “we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap: 
If we cared for any meadows, it were 
merely 
To drop down in them and sleep.” 


Mrs. Browning’s lines seem to come back 
with the current appeal for children. 

For the one operating agency of the 
United Nations that makes a direct humani- 
tarian appeal to the world is the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. Every- 
one is eager to help the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children, which is now sponsoring 
a world-wide fund-raising drive. In the 
United States the effort to get voluntary 
contributions for the Children’s Fund is be- 
ing made through the American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children. 

At the beginning of the current year the 
Children’s Fund had, or had been definitely 
promised, contributions of some thirty-nine 
million dollars, mostly from governments. 

These governmental contributions, how- 
ever, which are listed in the following table 
have been supplemented by a very substan- 
tial sum from U.N.R.R.A.’s residual assets. 


I.C.E.F. CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES, 
AS OF JANUARY, 1948 


(In United States Dollar Equivalents) 


A. Contributions and pledges from governments: 


a $ 3,224,000 
MUA TREME St oc pote sie 5 ,000 , 000 
Czechoslovakia.......... 600,000 
Dominican Republic...... 20,000 
PMS aos 8c they pte 4 ear aie Q00 , C00 
EE iis Se nha) a 40,000 
Bp ATE 2) 02 aa 2,000 
Newfoundland........... 100,000 
New Zealand............ 810,000 
INOUGBY 5255150 Bois hws 63,000 
LOS ee een ee eee 40,000 
Switzerland............. 468 ,o00 
United’ States............ 15 ,000,000* 
RURUAY 8 eos be ee eee I ,000, 000 
Reber ee $27, 267,000 


B. Other contributions, prin- 
cipally from U.N.R.R.A. 
residual assets........... 11,665,000 


MOA sere sia. wontons $38,932,000 


* An additional contribution of $25,000,000 has been au- 
thorized by Congress, provided the United States contribution 
does not exceed 57 per cent of the aggregate amount contributed 
to the fund by all donor governments. 


Denmark, as its contribution, will make 
available BCG vaccines, technical services, 
and facilities for conducting antituberculo- 
sis vaccinations of children in selected areas. 

Poland has promised sugar, the precise 
amount depending upon the current run. 
Hungary, Italy, and Poland have agreed to 
cover the cost of transit across their country 
for I.C.E.F. supplies destined for other 
countries. 

Newfoundland gave a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of cod-liver oil to the I.C.E.F. 
A contribution came from Norway in the 
form of a thousand barrels of cod-liver oil. 
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These supplies were being shipped to four 
million children and nursing mothers in 
twelve European countries and China before 
the end of last year. ~ 

Maurice Pate, director of the I.C.E.F., 
has pointed out the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as far as our American contribution is 
concerned. Until substantial contributions 
are forthcoming from other countries, the 
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fund will not receive the full forty million 
dollars authorized by Congress. The initial 
contribution of fifteen million dollars made 
last summer, as well as the remaining twen- 
ty-five million, must be matched by con- 
tributions from other governments during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. So far, 
there seems little hope that the other coun- 
tries will give enough to make the full 
amount available from the United States. 
The plight in which nearly all European 
countries find themselves is said to mean 
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that they are unable to contribute either 
goods or “hard money.” 

At the beginning of the current year chil- 
dren were being fed in nine of the European 
countries—Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovak- 
ia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, and Rumania. These countries were to 
receive aid through the winter. Shipments 
have also been made to Albania and Yugo- 


ron F 
A hy 


slavia, where child-feeding was to begin 
this year. 

In addition, a great effort is being made 
to get aid to some two hundred and ninety 
thousand French children, for whom an 
urgent appeal has been made. France, which 
is among the nations contributing to the 
fund, had deferred any request for aid in 
view of the greater need elsewhere. But the 
worsening situation in France caused by the 
summer and fall drought led to a reconsider- 
ation of earlier plans. Aid likewise is soon to 
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go to China as well as to other areas in the 
Far East. 

The feeding programs in all countries are 
being operated in accordance with plans 
worked out by the I.C.E.F. and the recipi- 
cipient governments. Missions from the 
I.C.E.F. are in those countries, working 
with government officials responsible for the 
program’s operation. Aid in all countries is 
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being given without regard to nationality, 
race, creed, or political considerations. The 
basic agreement signed by the government 
of each assisted country also provides that 
qualified [.C.E.F. representatives will super- 
vise the child-aid programs. 

An idea of the scope of the feeding pro- 
gram at the beginning of the year was given 
in figures released by the Children’s Fund. 
In Austria and in Greece, for example, one 
child out of every eight was receiving, or 
would receive, this aid; in Yugoslavia one 
out of nine; in Poland one out of twelve. The 
allocation of funds was made by the execu- 


tive board of the Children’s Fund, made up 
of representatives of twenty-six nations, and 
the decision was based on information gath- 
ered last summer by the fund’s special rep- 
resentatives. 

“Latest reports from I.C.E.F. specialists 
in Europe,” said Mr. Pate, “show that only 
a pitifully small number of those in need are 
being reached. In many places a doctor’s 
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certifi Hey £ is OND a the child, or 
mother, is eligible for even the little food the 
Fund has to offer. It is a situation difficult 
to comprehend but there it is. Help must be 
got to these children.” 

As a result of co-operative work interna- 
tional standards were set for the feeding of 
children under the particular emergency 
conditions encountered in devastated areas. 
Dry milk and fish oils were emphasized in 
the food shipments being made by the 
Children’s Fund to provide daily a supple- 
mentary meal of three hundred calories for 
children in distressed areas. Under this pro- 
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gram sixteen million pounds of dry milk and 
a million and a half pounds of fish oil and 
other fats actually went forward last fall to 
Europe and China, when the children of nine 
countries began receiving this protective 
food. 

A major disease of the world today is mal- 
nutrition. The director-general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization told the 
United Nations General Assembly late last 
year that “the number of people in Europe 
and Asia who would die from the direct or 
indirect effects of food shortage in the next 
twelve months would be greater than the 
number who were killed in the fighting or in 
the bombing in any year of the war.” 

The children now receiving benefits from 
the I.C.E.F. include many war orphans, as 
for instance in Italy, which has close to two 
hundred thousand under care. Others are 
children whose families are unable to pro- 
vide for them. Reports tell of actual aban- 
donment of children by desperate parents in 
the hope that someone else will get food for 
them. The war left Poland with nearly five 
hundred thousand war orphans for whom, 
the New York Times reported, the new 
Polish government had tried to organize a 
program for child welfare. The orphans are 
said to be housed “‘in 1,000 special homes 
dispersed throughout the country, mainly 
in former palaces and manor houses on the 
estates of the aristocracy that were taken 
over by the Government. The children up 
to 3 years come under the care of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, those over 3, 
under the Ministry of Education.”’ While an 
effort apparently is being made to find 
foster-parents and to pay them for the up- 
keep of the children and to make special 
financial allowances for the children’s edu- 
cation, the majority of the children are said 
to be “under direct supervision of the 
state.” 

In Czechoslovakia the Ministry of Social 
Welfare lists the names of 43,939 war or- 
phans, but the list is said to be far from 
complete. The New York Times reports that 
many Slovak families were dragged away 
during the German retreat and the children 


have never been listed as dead nor have they 
returned. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
gives war orphans some financial help. Most- 
ly they have been placed with foster-par- 
ents, and only “problem cases” are in state 
child welfare institutions. In Slovakia, of 
five hundred children who have lost a leg or 
arm or suffered other major injury by explo- 
sion of mines, fifty are being cared for in 
children’s homes. The rest receive nq re- 
habilitation training. This year’s poor har- 
vest because of drought has already reduced 
food rations, especially of milk, eggs, and 
fats, which means that many of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s children need to be constantly 
watched and helped, or they will again ap- 
proach the danger line in health. 

Large numbers of children at the 
“T.C.E.F. table” are in the famine or near- 
famine areas. Pregnant and nursing women 
are included in the feeding programs. Ex- 
cept for infants, the children are fed in 
groups, in clinics, nurseries, schools, and 
children’s institutions. Others of those being 
fed—and this is particularly true in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Poland—are children who 
have long been deprived of food; for during 
the occupation many of the protective 
foods, particularly milk, were drained off for 
the Germans. The school-age group is now 
showing the marks of that deprivation; 
others particularly hard hit are the adoles- 
cents. Many countries, Mr. Pate said, are 
making extra provision for feeding second- 
ary-school students and apprentices. Special 
consideration is also being given everywhere 
to children with tuberculosis, rickets, skin 
diseases, and other conditions resulting from 
malnutrition. 


THE F.A.0. AT GENEVA 


N AN article in the Department of State 
Bulletin’ it is pointed out that the third 
session of the conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions at Geneva was held during “‘a period 
of persisting food scarcity arising out of the 
t “The World Talks Over Its Food and Agricul- 


ture Problems,” by N. E. Dodd, chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation, XVII, 1015-21. 
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war and a succession of unfavorable crop 
years in much of the world.” 

At its Geneva conference the F.A.O. is 
reported to have taken some important 
steps “toward meeting both the current 
emergency problems of insufficient world 
food supply and the equally difficult longer- 
range problems of the world’s most univer- 
sal industry.” 

The result was that discussion of the 
urgency of the current food situation rather 
than “the long-term agricultural improve- 
ment program which was envisioned at the 





Herblock in the Washington Post 
««Would you like to see something in a larger book?’’ 


founding of F.A.O.”’ was of major interest at 
the Geneva conference. 

However, the chairman of the American 
Delegation reported that the Geneva con- 
ference also was marked by the first annual 
consultation, among principal officials of the 
fifty-four member-nations, on the world 
food situation and on national agricultural 
programs. ‘Such a consultation, aimed at 
integrating the diverse national programs so 
far as possible into a common attack on the 
immediate as well as long-term problems of 
hunger and of instability in prices and sup- 


plies, was one of the principal recommenda- 
tions of the F.A.O. Preparatory Commission 
on World Food Proposals.” 


THE QUAKERS AND THE NOBEL 
PEACE PRIZE 


RE was general surprise and satisfac- 

tion when it was announced from Oslo 

that the 1947 Nobel peace prize was to be 

given to the two Quaker service groups— 

the American Friends Service Committee 

and the Friends Service Council of Great 
Britain. 

The board of directors of the American 
Friends Service Committee, after passing a 
resolution accepting the committee’s share 
of the award, appointed a committee of the 
board to consider ways in which the money 
from the award should be used. 

The board’s resolution said in part: “In 
accepting the award, the A.F.S.C. wishes to 
record its sense of obligation to its staff, its 
workers abroad, its supporters, and its loyal 
friends. Many persons in the last 30 years, 
by their devotion and fine spirit, have en- 
abled us to make some contribution to the 
spirit of reconciliation in a war-torn world.” 

Clarence E. Pickett, the executive sec- 
retary of the A.F.S.C., said in the A.F.S.C. 
Bulletin: 


What is the meaning of this very unexpected 
award? The A.F.S.C. had been asked to give in- 
formation about the work of the Committee, 
but no effort had been made to support its case 
for the award. In fact, we had definitely decided 
to do nothing beyond answer inquiries from the 
committee. We don’t know just the grounds on 
which the award came. It seems quite clear, 
however, that it is essentially a vote of con- 
fidence in the use of expressions of affection and 
good-will where bitterness and hate prevail as 
an effective means of working toward peace. 

All too often, in these days, the State is su- 
preme and the individual is the tool. Projects, 
therefore, which remind us that the individual 
is the child of God, and that he is of supreme 
value assume an unusual importance. The indi- 
viduals who volunteer to stand for this way of 
life, where violence and force have come to be 
accepted as essential, assume an importance en- 
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tirely beyond their numerical strength. If this 
interpretation is correct, it really means that 
the whole Society of Friends and all men of 
good-will have had a striking vote of confidence 
given to them, and we wish to share it with 
them as widely as we can. 

One’s mind reaches out to the Church of the 
Brethren and the Mennonites with whom we 


than showing such intelligence and significant 
ways of living that the course of human society 
would be affected. It is a high calling, but in 
humility it should be our aspiration. 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee represents the Religious Society of 
Friends in many fields of social action. It 


Socialist Call 


have so often been closely associated in common 
efforts in interpreting our faith. Other groups, 
also, and a great many individuals, have made 
the work of the Committee possible far beyond 
what it could have done except for that devo- 
tion. But such a vote of confidence in a way of 
life puts all of us who have shared in the past 
under a deep obligation to more effectively in- 
terpret this way in the future... . 

We ought to be satisfied with nothing less 





ry , sag ‘ 


co-operates with people of war-wasted 
countries in Europe and Asia in relief and 
rehabilitation services. In the United States 
and Europe it sponsors work and education- 
al projects designed to overcome strife, 
prejudice, and fear with love, expressed 
through creative action. All parts of the 
program are open to all, regardless of race, 
creed, nationality, or political affiliation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FTER the sudden death last fall of 
Howard Knight, Mr. Joseph P. Ander- 
son, secretary of the A.A.S.W., was appoint- 
ed acting secretary-general of the Interna- 
tional Conference by the officers, including 
the president, Dr. René Sand of Brussels; 
the assistant secretary-general, Dr. Sark of 
The Hague; and the treasurer, Mr. George 
E. Haynes of London. However, there 
seemed to be many difficulties in the way of 
trying to arrange for an International Con- 
ference of the character and scope that had 
been originally planned. The possibility of 
postponing the meeting for at least a year 
was considered, but it was finally decided 
that in view of the present international 
situation every effort should be made to 
provide an opportunity for social workers 
throughout the world to get together and 
discuss their problems and policies. There- 
fore the officers decided to reduce the length 
of the International Conference and have it 
follow the meetings of our National Confer- 
ence of Social Work rather than precede it 
as had been originally planned. Mr. Leonard 
Mayo, president of the National Conference, 
immediately extended a cordial invitation 
to delegates from other countries to attend 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary sessions of the 
National Conference. 

The Committee on Program, under 
Donald S. Howard, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation as chairman, has outlined ten- 
tative plans, which were later reviewed by 
the officers of the International Conference. 
The session of the National Conference, 
from April 17 to April 22, will be followed by 
sessions of the International Conference on 
Friday, April 23, and through Sunday, 
April 25. 

It is hoped that following the meetings of 
the International Conference arrangements 
can be made for representatives of the vari- 
ous countries to meet with the United Na- 
tions Secretariat at Lake Success and with 
representatives of the United States govern- 
ment and of national voluntary agencies in 
New York City and Washington, D.C. 


While it is hoped that there will be a good 
representation from the various countries at 
the meetings of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, it is clear that there 
will be financial difficulties in the way of 
those who have been planning to come to 
this country for the Atlantic City meetings. 
It was hoped that funds could be raised to 
assist some of the delegates to meet their ex- 
penses, but this proved to be impossible. 
However, we understand that a small fund 
to meet emergency needs of delegates after 
their arrival in the United States is being 
raised. 

Invitations have been addressed to all 
national committees which have been or- 
ganized or are in process of organization to 
designate two representatives to attend the 
meetings of the International Conference, 
with power to vote on the adoption of the 
constitution and other matters. In addition 
to these delegates, each national committee 
was invited to send three additional repre- 
sentatives who were to take part in the dis- 
cussions but not to vote. Information com- 
ing into the office of the acting secretary- 
general indicated that there had been steady 
progress during the past year in the organi- 
zation or re-establishment of national com- 
mittees of the International Conference. The 
responsibilities of the respective national 
committees are (a) to promote the purposes 
of the Conference; (b) to promote member- 
ship in the Conference and participation in 
its various meetings; (c) to select two repre- 
sentatives to the Permanent Committee; 
(d) in accordance with principles prescribed 
by the Executive Committee to determine 
membership fees and contributions within 
their country and to co-operate in their col- 
lection. 

A total of one hundred and twenty-eight 
delegates from eighteen countries accepted 
the invitation issued by Dr. Sark, assistant 
secretary-general, to attend the meetings of 
the Preparatory Conference of the Interna- 
tional Conference, which was held at The 
Hague September 15-20, 1947. This was the 
meeting Howard Knight attended just be- 
fore his death. Although the printed official 
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report is not yet available, it has been point- 
ed out that this Preparatory Conference 
made substantial progress in laying the 
groundwork for the postwar Conference: 
“Tt gave social workers from a variety of 
countries an immediate opportunity to ex- 
change views and experiences and to de- 
velop plans for working closely toward the 
solution of the pressing postwar problems 
with which each of the countries in general, 
and Europe in particular, is presently con- 
fronted.” Organizational problems of the 
International Conference were also dis- 
cussed by the Executive Board, and agree- 
ment was reached on a proposed constitu- 
tion, which will be acted on at the Atlantic 
City meeting. 

Membership in the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work is open to any individu- 
al or organization sympathetic with its ob- 
jectives and activities. Since the Interna- 
tional Conference is to provide an interna- 
tional forum for the discussion of social 
work and related issues and to promote the 
exchange of information and experience 
among social workers and social agencies 
throughout the world, it is important that 
N.C.S.W. members should share in these 
sessions. 


INTERNATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
CONFERENCE 


HE International Congress on Mental 
Health will meet in London August 
11-21, 1948, and the International Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene has issued a 
bulletin which deals with the plans for 
American participation in the congress. 
The bulletin very wisely is headed 
by a quotation from the constitution of 
U.N.E.S.C.O.: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
The announcement for the congress notes 
that it “will mobilize the efforts of many 
different professional groups for the study 
and application of the principles essential to 
the building of harmonious human relations. 
It is to be the first phase of a new program 
of world planning for mental health.” 


The Congress will consist of three Inter- 
national Conferences: (1) Child Psychiairy. 
Theme: Personality development in its indi- 
vidual and social aspects with special refer- 
ence to aggression; (2) Medical Psycho- 
therapy. Theme: Guilt (these two confer- 
ences will run concurrently from August 11 
to August 14); (3) Mental Hygiene. Theme: 
Mental health and world citizenship. This 
conference (from August 16 to August 21) 
will form the major part of the program. 
The following subdivisions of the general 
theme will be the main topics on consecu- 
tive days: Problems of world citizenship 
and good group relations; The individual 
and society; Family problems and psycho- 
logical disturbance; Planning for mental 
health: organization, training, propaganda; 
Mental health in industry and industrial 
relations; Concluding session and sum- 
maries. 

Preliminary organization of the congress 
is being carried out by the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health of England. 

The International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is proposing the formation of a 
“World Federation for Mental Health,” 
which will replace the present International 
Committee. At the congress meetings in 
London next August a permanent constitu- 
tion and bylaws will be adopted by the 
World Federation for Mental Health and a 
board will be organized consisting of demo- 
cratically elected delegates from many 
countries. The new World Federation 
for Mental Health will then apply to 
U.N.E.S.C.O. and to the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Nations for recog- 
nition as the official international voluntary 
organization in the field of mental health. 

The forthcoming congress will provide an 
opportunity for professional groups from 
many nations to begin work together toward 
common mental health goals. Recommenda- 
tions formulated at the congress will serve 
as a base for national and international 
planning. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has 
also issued a statement about the congress, 
emphasizing that it should prove to be a 
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force in the construction of the ‘defenses of 
peace.” That the United States effort is to 
be focused on children makes the program 
of particular interest to everyone who works 
with and for children. 


The National Commission for Children and 
Youth has from its beginning recognized the im- 
portance of the establishment of sound mental 
health for all of our children and has stressed the 
importance ‘ developing programs to foster 
mental heat:a uu: “Building the Future for Chil- 
dren and Youth.” The discussions of these pre- 
paratory Commissions should be valuable for 
our own programs as well as useful in developing 
a program base for the International Congress 
on Mental Health. 

Members of the Commission, of State com- 
mittees and councils on children and youth and 
State departments of health and welfare, should 
call this plan for Preparatory Commissions to 
the attention of all members of their staffs and 
organizations, especially those at work in local 
areas. 


“THE RIGHTS OF MAN” 


SERIES of important statements on the 
zx rights of man has been published in 
several issues of the United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin. In answer to an inquiry addressed 
to distinguished leaders of thought in differ- 
ent countries, U.N.E.S.C.O. received some 
sixty answers which were studied by its 
“Committee on the Philosophical Basis of 
Human Rights” as the basis for the commit- 
tee’s report to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The series in the 
Weekly Bulletin has included among others 
the comments of Mahatma Gandhi, Profes- 
sor E. H. Carr of England, Benedetto Croce, 
Professor Scott of McGill University in 
Canada, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Huxley 
Aldous, the well-known English essayist, 
and Peter Skov of Denmark. 

The comments of Dr. Compton, the 
great physicist, who is now chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, are of 
special interest to American readers. Dr. 
Compton thinks that the rights of the in- 
dividual must be interpreted with relation 
to his place as a part of society. “As the 
lives of people have become more inter-de- 


pendent, the concept of freedom moves to- 
ward education of the individual to choose 
and work effectively for those things that 
promote the common welfare.” 

He thinks that it is not possible to separate 
the rights of the individual from the objec- 
tives for which he wants to live. The goal of 
life may be described alternatively in terms 
of altruism or of self-interest. “Speaking in 
terms of altruism, we may say that the indi- 
vidual desires to make the maximum con- 
tribution to human welfare, with the result- 
ing personal satisfaction that comes from 
feeling that he has done his appropriate 
part. The alternative statement based on 
self-interest would be that the individual 
desires complete freedom for self-develop- 
ment as a unit of organized society. Since an 
individual can be permitted complete free- 
dom only in case his desires coincide with 
the needs of society, these two statements 
of human aims lead ultimately to closely 
similar requirements.” 

He comes to the conclusion that we mean 
by human rights “whatever the individual 
may properly expect society to supply. 
Some among these it should be possible for 
the state to guarantee its citizens. Others it 
is possible to provide only in a well-organ- 
ized and prosperous society, and are thus to 
be considered not as insurable to the citizen 
but rather as objectives which the state will 
try to attain.” 

Dr. Compton finds that there are three 
basic rights which society should try to in- 
sure to an individual: “the right to a 
healthy life, the right to work effectively, the 
right to choose wisely the objectives of one’s 
efforts. Counterparts of these rights are the 
obligations of the individual to society, to 
endeavor to maintain one’s health, to per- 
form effective work for society, and to 
choose the goals of one’s efforts with due 
regard for the needs of society.” 

With regard to health, Dr. Compton says 

‘ that an individual’s most fundamental right 
_is an opportunity for the development of a 
sound, healthy body and mind. “This im- 
plies particularly a safeguarded heritage, 
adequate food, shelter, and clothing, oppor- 
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tunity to share a normal family life, oppor- 
tunity for necessary rest and recreation, 
medical care, education, exercise and train- 
ing for physical health and a wholesome 
mental adjustment, and an opportunity to 
know a valid spiritual interpretation of the 
universe that will supply a basis for a stably 
motivated life.” 7 

With regard to work, he thinks that soci- 
ety owes the individual “an opportunity to 
earn a living through productive labor, with 
a reward for his labor which will insure 
means of living and a modicum of security 
against old age and misfortune.” That his 
work may be most effective, he should have 
education and training to give him the nec- 
essary skills and to enable him to discover 
how he can best fit himself to be a useful 
part of the social structure. “If he is willing 
to do his part, society should endeavor to 
supply him with such work with freedom 
from the fear of want.” 

The essence of freedom, Dr. Compton 
thinks, is “the ability to do what one wants 
to do. The freedom becomes complete when 
a person knows what courses of action are 
possible, knows how to make the proposed 
courses effective, and knows what values 
will be attained if a proposed choice is taken, 
and when he prefers the choice which is in 
closest harmony with the needs of society.” 
This implies ‘education and training with 
regard to the values of life, and such famili- 
arity with science as will make apparent 
what one may hope to attain.” He lays spe- 
cial stress on familiarity with the objectives 
that can be attained by co-operative effort. 
“‘An individual thus has the right to that 
type of education and discipline which will 
train him to want those things which are in 
line with the welfare of his fellows.” 

But the individual has a right to protec- 
tion. He has the right, for example, “to ex- 
pect society to protect him against the 
needless exposure to disease, against the 
needless chance for an unhappy physical or 
mental heritage, against known untruths 
sponsored by the state under the guise of 
truth, against intentional obstruction to the 
growth and availability of useful knowledge, 


and against indecency and the spread of 
hatred that will mar his mental attitude and 
make co-operation difficult.” 

Finally, the rights of the individual and 
the rights of the state are inseparable. “We 
recognize,” says Dr. Compton, “that the 
only true values are those which are ap- 
preciated by individuals. ...It is true at 
the same time that society has a right to re- 
quire that the goals toward which the indi- 
vidual works shall be in harmony with the 
objectives of the state itself. It is neverthe- 
less necessary that the individual shall have 
the right to dissent from the official views of 
the state and to express this dissent, in order 
that the objectives of the state may be con- 
tinually adjusted to the needs of its citizens. 
We consider the exercise of the rights of the 
individual as described above to be an ef- 
fective means of promoting the interests of 
the state.” 

When a balanced education enables the 
individual ‘‘to choose so wisely that his free 
action will be in accord with the best inter- 
ests of society, ... there is no interference 
between the complete freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the requirements of society. 
Until such education has, however, insured 
wise choices by individuals, enforced limita- 
tion on their actions is necessary.” But, it 
should be possible, Dr. Compton thinks, to 
effect these limitations without interfering 
with the basic rights that have been de- 
scribed. “‘As individuals grow in knowledge, 
understanding and wisdom, their perspec- 
tives will be more complete, their horizons 
wider, and their vision clearer. Their self- 
interest will find itself on even higher levels 
until ultimately it coincides with the com- 
mon interest.” 


HOPE FOR ENTRY OF DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


IHERE seems to be new hope for passage 
of the Stratton Bill to admit four hun- 
dred thousand displaced persons to this 
country over a four-year period. A House of 
Representatives subcommittee of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee has recommended 
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that the United States act quickly to accept 
a share of the displaced persons as immi- 
grants while taking a firm stand in urging 
other countries to do their share. Last sum- 
mer various members of Congress visited 
the shelters and camps in Europe, and Con- 
gressman Fulton, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, said the displaced persons were of 











i ‘Page in The Louisville Courter-Journal 
“Shouldn’t we open the door?” 


an unusually high type. He said most of 
them were healthy and neither very young 
nor very old. Their ages generally are be- 
tween twenty and fifty-five, except for 
large numbers of children under three years 
of age. The age group, he said, accounts for 
a high birth rate in some camps. 

The displaced persons, Mr. Fulton said, 
had a wide range of skills, many of which 
were needed in the United States. He said 
that there were many tailors among the 
refugees and reported that the union in this 


industry in New York alone was short about 
twenty thousand apprentices, a deficiency 
that could well be supplied from among the 
displaced persons. 

Pending final solution of the problems of 
the displaced persons, the subcommittee 
asked that organizations in this country 
make some effort to provide materials and 
simple tools with which the refugees could 
work. They pointed out that idleness was 
almost as difficult for the displaced persons 
to bear as the miserable conditions under 
which many of them must live. 

They suggested the provision of cloth 
with which clothes could be made or of tools 
to create small objects that could be bar- 
tered or sold and thereby help the refugees 
to hold on to self-respect by supporting 
themselves in part. 

The subcommittee pointed up the ur- 
gency of the problem from the American 
point of view by reporting that at the pres- 
ent time the care of displaced persons had 
cost $73,500,000 plus the sums “we have 
lent to other countries to pay their share of 
the costs.” 

Favorable outlook for the solution of the 
problem of the displaced persons came with 
the support of Senator Taft, who in a state- 
ment to the press during the special session 
of Congress said: 


I believe that the United States should as- 
sume its share of displaced persons remaining in 
Europe and admit them to this country if the 
total number does not exceed the total de- 
ficiency in legal quotas. I believe the condition 
calls for immediate action. Congress should act 
without waiting for any international conference 
of the International Organization or otherwise. 


Earl G. Harrison, chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons, in 
commenting on the Taft statement, pointed 
out that 


the total deficiency of immigrant admissions 
under the quota during the 1940-1946 war pe- 
riod was 914,762, but the Stratton bill calls for 
emergency admission of only 400,000 DPs over 
a four year period. We most definitely agree 
with Senator Taft that the DP problem calls for 
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immediate action...and that the problem 
will be solved with passage of the Stratton bill. 


Some of the middle western states are 
also encouraging with regard to the admis- 
sion of displaced persons. Following the lead 
of Minnesota and North Dakota, a survey 
was conducted in Iowa to determine Iowa’s 
capacity to provide homes and work for 
some of Europe’s D.P.’s. While the Iowa 
survey committee was not officially ap- 
pointed by the governor and is a voluntary 
group, it was the governor of Iowa, Robert 
D. Blue, who suggested its formation. Sec- 
retary of State Rollo Bergeson, chairman of 
the committee, stated that “many of the 
displaced persons are of the same back- 
ground and philosophy as were the original 
pioneers of the state of Iowa. Their entry to 
America, and Iowa in particular, would rep- 
resent a mere trickle in area locality in ac- 
tual final distribution.” 

An article by Mr. George L. Warren— 
who is adviser on refugees and displaced per- 
sons for the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Occupied Areas and who served as the 
American delegate at the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization—published in 
the Department of State Bulletin, summarizes 
the fourth meeting of the P.C.I.R.O., held 
last fall at Geneva, Switzerland. Since oper- 
ating responsibilities on behalf of I.R.O. for 
the care, repatriation, and resettlement of 
displaced persons had been assumed on 
July 1, 1947, the purpose of the session was 
to consider the report of the executive sec- 
retary on the activities of the Preparatory 
Commission since July 1 and the status of 
adherences to the I.R.O. Constitution. 


The chief problem confronting the Commis- 
sion was the apparent inadequacy of funds for 
resettlement—the only available solution for 
the majority of refugees remaining in the as- 
sembly centers. Analysis of the budget showed 
that $80,000,000 of the total 1947-48 budget of 
$115,645,000 was set aside for the care and 
maintenance of displaced persons as compared 
with approximately $14,840,000 for resettle- 
ment. The Executive Secretary presented a new 
budget for 1947-48 to the Commission, approxi- 


mately $14,000,000 in excess of the budget 
adopted in May, and requested that govern- 
ment members consider additional contribu- 
tions to meet the expanded budget. Practically 
all members of the Commission reported, how- 
ever, that they were not in a position to make 
additional contributions to the IRO, and the 
Preparatory Commission decided that in order 
to avoid a deficit in operations the budget for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1947, through June 30, 
1948, should remain at $115,645,000, the antici- 
pated income for the year. 

The Executive Secretary also proposed that 
the Commission give serious consideration to 
the settling of a date after which displaced per- 
sons eligible for care under the constitution of 
IRO would not be accepted for care. This pro- 
posal was in line with two “freeze orders” which 
had already been issued by the administration, 
one restricting resettlement activities solely to 
in-camp displaced persons. The restriction of re- 
settlement services to in-camp displaced persons 
was rejected by the Commission, which took the 
view that this policy would penalize refugees 
who have become self-supporting but who re- 
quire PCIRO assistance in finding new homes, 
and the Executive Secretary was instructed to 
cancel the administrative order. With respect 
to the “freeze order’’ restricting the number of 
displaced persons to be accepted for care, the 
Executive Secretary declares that it had been 
adopted with extreme reluctance for over- 
whelming reasons of a purely budgetary nature. 
The Preparatory Commission requested the 
Executive Secretary to interpret the hardship 
exception as liberally as possible and to report 
further to the Commission at its next meeting. 

The Executive Secretary proposed that the 
members of the United Nations be called upon 
to implement the United Nations Assembly 
Resolution of December 15, 1946, which urged 
each member to take its fair share of displaced 
persons. A detailed discussion on the calling of 
an international conference to determine spe- 
cific numbers of refugees which receiving gov- 
ernments might agree to accept demonstrated 
the desirability of coordinating such plans with 
the International Labor Office and the Economic 
Committee for Europe and the wisdom of con- 
sulting governments as to the time, place, 
sponsorship, and specific objectives of such a 
conference. . . . 

The French delegation introduced a draft 
resolution to organize a program of assistance 
for the several thousand refugees now living in 
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France who were refugees before the outbreak of 
the second World War, for reasons of race, re- 
ligion, or political opinion. Included in this 
group are political refugees from Spain and 
refugees from Nazi persecution as well as the 
“Nansen” refugees of Russian and Armenian 
origin. ... 


There were two other useful proposals: 
(1) The importance of establishing “a 
single unified international tracing service 
for displaced persons,” which would co- 
ordinate all the separate tracing services 
now in existence, as well as voluntary soci- 
eties engaged in tracing persons, to relate 
their tracing activities to the work of the 
International Tracing Service whose func- 
tions will include mass tracing activities and 
the tracing of children. (2) Since large num- 
bers of refugees and displaced persons are 
without travel documents of any kind, there 
was discussion of the advantages of an inter- 
nationally valid travel document similar to 
the Nansen passport. 

“The Preparatory Commission took spe- 
cial note of the valuable work which was 
being carried forward by voluntary or- 
ganizations, on behalf of displaced persons 
and requested the Executive Secretary to 
intensify liaison work with these agencies so 
that their work may be more closely inte- 
grated with that of PCIRO.” 

The fifth part of the First Plenary Session 
of P.C.I.R.O. is again in progress. 


THE “SLAVE LABOR” QUESTION 
IS STILL HERE 


s Review has noted, before, the pro- 
tests against what has been called “‘slave 
labor” since the end of the war. Now we 
have two important organizations protesting 
against this harsh and undemocratic policy. 
It was good news to hear from Matthew 
Woll, of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, 
that the proposal of the A.F. of L. for an in- 
vestigation of “slave labor” by the United 
Nations had been placed on the agenda for 
the February meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council. 


At the San Francisco A.F. of L. Conven- 
tion last fall a resolution was adopted point- 
ing out that forced labor had become a 
postwar institution in many lands and was 
being used as a means of punishing political 
enemies. The delegates at San Francisco 
condemned these reversions to servitude and 
described them as “callous and crass viola- 
tions of the Geneva convention of March, 
1930, and a deliberate flouting of the Nu- 
remberg verdict against forced labor.” The 
convention emphasized that slave labor, 
wherever found, represents ‘‘a dangerous 
threat to the working standards, hard-won 
gains and human rights of the free workers 
of all nations.” 

On Christmas Day the international com- 
mittee of the Red Cross sent from Geneva 
to governments and national Red Cross 
societies a protest against the continued de- 
tention of prisoners of war more than two 
years after hostilities had ceased. Measures 
taken by the victorious powers, the commit- 
tee claims, give no hope that the prisoners 
will regain their freedom before January 1, 
1949. A statement issued by the interna- 
tional committee said: 


The capture of prisoners of war had only a 
single aim: to prevent enemy combatants taking 
up arms once more. Captivity in time of war 
seems, therefore, to have lost its primary jus- 
tification. Today, it is apparently maintained on 
account of the scarcity of labor. 


Although the United States has released all 
its prisoners of war, unfortunately many of 
them who were held in this country were not 
repatriated but merely transferred to British 
and French taskmasters. 

An article in the Call this winter also 
raised again the question of slave labor; it 
noted that two and a half years after the 
end of the war four million prisoners of war 
—Germans, Japanese, Poles, Hungarians, 
and others—were being used as “slave la- 
borers.” The greater numbers, of course, 
are in Russia or Russian-controlled terri- 
tory; but Britain, France, and Belgium 
also have had hundreds of thousands of 
such workers. 
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LA GUARDIA AND HILLMAN 
MEMORIALS 


ANY social workers who knew and had 
high regard for the late Mayor 
La Guardia will be glad to know that a chair 
in municipal government in the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton University is now 
planned to be endowed as a memoria!. The 
New York Times very properly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is especially appro- 
priate that the endowment should come 
from the United States Conference of 
Mayors since Mr. La Guardia was president 
of this organization for several years. 

The Times comments editorially that 
Fiorello La Guardia “was something of a 
philosopher of municipal government. He 
studied it, understood it and had faith in it. 
He argued vigorously against the belief, ex- 
pressed by many that city-government ad- 
ministration was a failure under our democ- 
racy. By his acts he proved that a great city 
could be well run, its credit could be sound 
and good men could be appointed. And he 
confounded a widespread theory that a city 
administration must build a ‘machine’ to 
stay in office more than one term.” 

Social workers who remember how he 
supported many of our policies when he was 
in Congress as well as those who remember 
him as a great mayor of our greatest city— 
a mayor who was able, fearless, and honest 
—will be glad to think of a great university 
with a professor teaching municipal govern- 
ment in his name. 


A memorial to Sidney Hillman is also of 
interest to social workers. Ground-breaking 
ceremonies have been held in New York City 
for the “Sidney Hillman Housing Develop- 
ment,” which is to provide for eight hundred 
families—half of them to be veterans and 
their kin. The new development adjoins the 
Amalgamated Co-operative Apartments, 
built twenty years ago under Sidney Hill- 
man’s guidance. The old project will even- 
tually become part of the Hillman develop- 
ment, The union also sponsored a co-opera- 


tive apartment development in the Bronx 
twenty years ago. 

Sidney Hillman’s successor as president 
of the C.I.0. Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, Jacob S. Potofsky, said at the ground- 
breaking ceremonies: 


Sidney Hillman could not have wished a 
better or more useful monument to his memory 
than the beautiful dwellings which will spring 
up shortly upon this scene to house the men, 
women and children who need so pressingly the 
real homes this will mean to them... . 

The projects of twenty years ago have clearly 
demonstrated that Sidney Hillman’s view was 
feasible. Not only have these projects housed 
and sheltered thousands of families of modest 
income, but they have helped hold down other 
living costs through rebates and cooperative 
benefits of many kinds. 


Tenants invest at the rate of six hundred 
dollars a room, but the maximum average 
rental is restricted to fifteen dollars a room. 

Former Governor Herbert H. Lehman at 
the same time called upon Congress for pas- 
sage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing 
Bill. “We need all the assistance the Federal 
Government can provide to stimulate both 
private and public rental housing. The spe- 
cific aids required are in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long-range housing bill.” 


“EAGLE FORGOTTEN” 


THE ALTGELD CENTENARY IN 
ILLINOIS, 1847-1947 


OCIAL workers familiar with Miss Ad- 
dams’ Twenty Years at Hull House re- 
member that it was Governor Altgeld, the 
first Democratic governor in Illinois after 
the Civil War, who first appointed Julia 
Lathrop to the State Board of Charities and 
made Florence Kelley, then a Hull House 
resident, the first factory inspector of Illi- 
nois. It was under Altgeld that the child la- 
bor law was passed prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under the age of fourteen, 
and it was under Governor Aitgeld that the 
eight-hour law for women was passed which 
was later in 1895 declared unconstitutional 
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in the case of Ritchie v. The People (155 
Ill. 98). 

One of those who opposed the use of fed- 
eral troops for strike-breaking purposes, 
Altgeld protested against the use of the in- 
junction in industrial disputes and he prob- 
ably was the first to speak of “government 
by injunction,” so that it had been said 
that the Norris-La Guardia Act, passed in 
1932, “thus can trace its ancestry to him.” 

The long-time criticism of Altgeld as a 
dangerous “socialist” was due to his cour- 
ageous attempt to see justice done to the 
men who had been connected with the Hay- 
market Riots. 

Justice Douglas, speaking at the great 
Altgeld Centenary dinner in Chicago, said 
of this part of his career: “When Altgeld be- 
came governor, four of the men found guilty 
in the Haymarket Riots had been hanged. 
Three were still in prison. Altgeld reviewed 
their cases and granted them pardons.” 
Justice Douglas said: 


The pardon was for him a simple, uncompli- 
cated act. For as he told Brand Whitlock, he 
knew that he was “merely doing right.” He felt 
that way because in his judgment “those fellows 
did not have a fair trial.”” Unfair attitudes of 
both judge and jury had, in his view, affected 
the trial. 

The reaction was violent as Altgeld knew it 
would be. He at once experienced what many 
both before and after him experienced—that he 
who calls for the application of the Bill of 
Rights to unpopular minorities, as well as to the 
other groups of the community, often becomes 
himself suspect. Thus when Altgeld insisted 
that even anarchists were entitled to due proc- 
ess of law, he was dubbed an anarchist. But a 
man whose devotion to our system of govern- 
ment was so great that he did not want it to 
become the tool of a capitalist oligarchy was not 
even remotely related to the anarchists. He was 
merely seeking to apply the philosophy of Jef- 
ferson to the work-a-day world of the 9o’s— 
due process of law for every man, whatever his 
race or creed or political faith; social justice for 
those at the bottom, as well as for those at the 
top, of the economic pyramid. 


A few other paragraphs from the im- 
portant address of Justice Douglas should 
be quoted: 


Altgeld knew what we are apt to overlook or 
forget, that the procedural safeguards of the 
Bill of Rights were designed to protect the cit- 
izen against the tyranny not only of legislatures 
and of executives but of judges too. He knew 
that power could be abused, whether it was in- 
dustrial power or judicial power. He knew his 
history and had read those chapters which re- 
veal that even courts sometimes show a callous 
disregard for human rights. Their robes do not 
always conceal their tyranny. The Framers of 
the Constitution, knowing that, designed the 
constitutional requirement of a fair trial to pro- 
tect the accused, not only against the police 
and the prosecutors, but against the judges as 
well. All these things Altgeld knew; and that is 
perhaps why, as Charles A. Madison says, “he 
was harshest on judges who abused the spirit of 
our laws to the hurt of the people.” ... 

We may never reach perfection in our prac- 
tice of the ideals of the Bill of Rights. But there 
is no earthly reason why with education and 
organization it cannot become an increasingly 
potent force in the every-day lives of our people. 
The extent of a community’s respect of the hu- 
man rights of all of its citizens is in fact the 
measure of its progress in civilization. Altgeld 
broke the trail—making it easier for every man 
of conscience who followed. . . . 

These are not always easy steps to take. 
When Altgeld insisted that even anarchists were 
entitled to due process of law, he himself was 
labelled a subversive influence. That will often 
be said today when one insists that the safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights be extended to all 
groups, including any minority group in our 
midst that may be at the whipping post or the 
subject of temporary hysteria. 

Yes, it takes courage to stand between an 
unpopular minority and the community, insist- 
ing that our Bill of Rights was designed for the 
protection of all people whatever their race, 
creed, or political faith. The lawyer may feel 
uneasy when it seems that important clients 
may slip away because of his attitude. The edi- 
tor may be tempted to stand mute by reason of 
the views of important advertisers. Even the 
clergyman may be under pressure to hold his 
tongue because of the influence of some of his 
parishioners. 
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ANTIDISCRIMINATION LEGISLA- 
TION IN 1947 


COMPREHENSIVE 1947 act prohibiting 
discrimination in employment was a 
result of legislation to broaden the powers 
of the Interracial Commission in Connecti- 
cut, the fourth state to have such an act. An 
article in the Monthly Labor Review" notes 
that this commission was established in 1943 
but that it had authority only to make in- 
vestigations and to compile facts concerning 
discrimination in employment. The only 
other legislation on this subject enacted in 
1947 was an Oregon law. However, this law 
merely expresses the state policy of being 
opposed to any discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

The revised Connecticut law is similar to 
the laws previously enacted in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York. Con- 
necticut is therefore the fourth state to 
adopt an antidiscrimination employment 
law. The law enumerates a series of unlawful 
employment practices applicable to em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and employ- 
ment agencies. Employers of fewer than five 
employees are exempt, and the law does not 
cover domestic employment. The following 
summary from the Labor Review is im- 
portant: 


Employers are forbidden to discharge or dis- 
criminate against any person in terms, condi- 
tions, or privileges of employment because of 
race, color, religious creed, national origin, or 
ancestry. Labor organizations are prohibited 
from excluding or expelling from membership or 
from discriminating against any of their mem- 
bers or against any employer or any of his em- 
ployees for these reasons, unless such action is 
based upon a bona fide occupational qualifica- 
tion. The law further declares that it should be 
unlawful for an employment agency, except in 
the case of a bona fide occupational qualification 
or need, to fail or refuse to classify properly or 
refer for employment or otherwise to discrimi- 
nate against any person because of his race, 
color, religious creed, national origin, or ances- 
try. Employers, labor organizations, and em- 
ployment agencies are all prohibited from dis- 


t Prepared by the Division of Labor Standards of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 


criminating against any person for opposing 
practices forbidden by the act or for filing a 
complaint or testifying under the act. In addi- 
tion, it is unlawful for any person to attempt to 
aid, compel, or coerce performances of any acts 
forbidden by the law. 

The revised law authorizes the Interracial 
Commission to attempt to eliminate unfair em- 
ployment practices through persuasion and con- 
ciliation, to hold hearings, and to issue cease and 
desist orders. Complaints of unlawful employ- 
ment practices are investigated by the Com- 
mission through investigators or directly by one 
of the commissioners. If the commissioner or in- 
vestigator determines after a preliminary in- 
vestigation that the complaint may be justified, 
he is directed to endeavor to eliminate the un- 
fair employment practice by conference, con- 
ciliation, and persuasion. In case of failure to 
eliminate these practices, a hearing tribunal 
drawn from a panel is authorized to make find- 
ings of fact and issue an order requiring the em- 
ployer or other party to cease and desist from 
the unfair employment practice. Orders of the 
hearing tribunals are enforceable by the courts. 

The Oregon law declares it to be the policy 
of the State to encourage the employment of 
all persons in accordance with their fullest 
capacities regardless of their race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, union membership, national origin, 
or ancestry. It further declares it to be against 
the policy of the State for any political or other 
representative of the State or its political sub- 
divisions to discriminate against any person 
with respect to hire, terms, or conditions of em- 
ployment. There is no provision for enforce- 
ment. However, the State Department of Edu- 
cation is authorized to prepare educational pro- 
grams to discourage prejudice against minority 
groups. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE FAIR 
LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


AST year, hearings on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act were held in Washington 
by a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. Although Con- 
gressman McConnell of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, announced that 
he wished his committee “to go into the 
whole Act,” the child labor sections of the 
law, which greatly need amendment, seem 
to have been more or less forgotten. 
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The two changes which those who are 

concerned about child labor believe should 
e e . 

be urged now were both included in the 

Pepper-Hook Bill when it passed the Senate 

in April, 1946. These important changes 
that are greatly needed are as follows: 


1. Oppressive child labor should be directly 
prohibited as it is in state laws, instead of the 
prohibition of the shipment of goods on which 
child labor has been employed within thirty 
days prior to the shipment. It has been possible 
for employers in some cases to evade the law by 
postponing shipment, and enforcement of this 
provision is unduly complicated. 

2. The employment of children “in com- 
merce” as well as in the production of goods for 
commerce should be prohibited. At present, for 
example, employment of children as telegraph 
messengers or on boats or railroads operating in 
interstate commerce is not covered. This amend- 
ment would correct the wording which was in- 
advertently faulty when the act was passed 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


T HAS been difficult for those outside New 
York to understand all the questions at 
issue in the public assistance investigation 
which has been “highlighted” in the press 
and to know how far political questions may 
have been a factor in the reports that have 
been available in the press. We are, there- 
fore, reprinting the editorial in the Journal 
of Social Casework which contains a part 
of a letter by the faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work that we think will be 
helpful to our readers. The Journal made the 
following editorial statement regarding the 
“investigation of the Department of Welfare 
of New York City and the increasing evi- 
dence of similar attacks and attempted 
‘controls’ in other parts of the country”: 


It is understandable that there is honest con- 
fusion on the part of citizens and officials about 
the need for relief expenditures in this period of 
relatively high employment. The ordinary per- 
son is not too familiar with the nature or extent 
of the human problems that create economic 
need—physical and mental illness, emotional 
disturbances, accidents, widowhood, chronologi- 
cal as well as vocational “old age,” industrial 
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displacement, temporary unemployment, and so 
on. 

Because, to most people, economic need is 
associated only with unemployment, the general 
increase in public assistance budgets seems in- 
consistent with the general high level of em- 
ployment and gives rise to questions about the 
efficiency of administration or, even more in- 
vidious, about the character and integrity of the 
recipients. It would seem that many people do 
not make the obvious connection between the 
economic factor of high price levels and the 
resulting increase in grants and in requests, by 
working families or others with some financial 
resource, for assistance to supplement budget 
deficits. 

It was the opinion of the Editorial Committee 
that social workers, individually and as members 
of agencies or professional groups, should make 
every effort to counteract the influences and ac- 
tivities that are operating to discredit and dis- 
rupt established security programs. Concern 
was expressed about the curtailment of various 
important health and welfare services, un- 
realistic allowances in relation to present living 
costs, arbitrary regulations excluding certain 
categories of persons, and the attempt to sub- 
stitute strictly auditing measures for sound ad- 
ministrative procedures. The committee was 
also of the opinion that social workers should be 
alert to the political implications in these vari- 
ous control measures and investigations that are 
already in evidence in this election year, and 
should speak to the issues and should present 
relevant facts, in order to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of such campaign tactics. 

It seemed appropriate to the committee for 
the Journal to solicit articles on phases of sound 
public assistance principles—on standards of re- 
lief, on administration, on “employability,” on 
“eligibility,” or on other specifics that seem to 
to require restatement in this period of crisis. 
If it is not possible to maintain a reasonably de- 
pendable and decent standard of basic living for 
the ill, the aged, the handicapped, the women 
and children without breadwinners, the unem- 
ployed and “unemployables,” and for persons 
whose individual incomes cannot meet basic 
living needs, all other social work endeavors be- 
come meaningless and futile. We all know that 
economic underpinning is basic to programs of 
physical and mental health, child care and de- 
velopment, youth training—in fact, to all pro- 
grams designed to promote individual and fam- 
ily growth and stability. 
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Because of the pertinence of the statement 
and the directness of the action in connection 
with public assistance standards, we believe our 
readers will be interested in the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter signed by twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the faculty of the New York School of 
Social Work, which was directed to the Gover- 
nor of New York State, the Mayor of New York 
City, and the state and city departments of 
welfare: 


Public assistance exists for the welfare of the 
people who are required to seek it. Its aim can be 
accomplished only through adequate meeting of 
economic need so long as it may last and through 
understanding consideration of people as individu- 
uals. Services directed toward rehabilitation should 
be an essential part of the program. This is just good 
sense in terms of human values and in the long run 
economical for the taxpayer. Matters of residence, 
race, or religion must have no part in determining a 
person’s need. 

To insure sound, humane, efficient welfare service 
in our city, we urge upon you and other officials of 
our state and city to turn attention to accomplish- 
ment of the following four requirements: 

1. Adequate appropriations for relief. The cost of 
providing for those in need has steadily risen and 
will continue to rise under present economic condi- 
tions. The public assistance agency must have suf- 
ficient funds to provide allowances based on current 
living costs for all those eligible. Only a person’s 
need should determine his eligibility for public 
assistance. 

2. Adequate funds for personnel. An adequate, 
qualified staff is the very core of good public welfare 
administration. A sufficient number of workers is 
essential to insure individual study and attention to 
each case, as well as a qualified group of supervisors 
competent to direct and train the workers. Salaries 
must be at such a level that persons of competence 
will be attracted to the agency and remain in such 
numbers that stability and continuity of service can 
be maintained. 

3. Sound administrative planning and direction. 
The sole way to achieve sound administration is 
through provision of sufficient staff, careful defini- 
tion of delegation of responsibility, clear policies and 
procedures. Sound administrative controls are not 
developed through layers of restrictions but are de- 
veloped through careful, continuous training of staff 
members so that they can carry their responsibilities 
with knowledge and understanding. This can hardly 
be over-emphasized and adequate provision should 
be made in the agency’s budget for training of per- 
sonnel. As in any undertaking, the staff of the De- 
partment of Welfare should have the full backing 
and support of the city administration. 

4. A strong citizens’ committee. A non-partisan 
citizens’ committee to work with the local depart- 
ment should be established. Its members should be 


chosen from community leaders who have demon- 
strated interest and competence in social welfare. 
Such a committee, with an active participating role 
in relation to the department as a whole, could aid 
in an objective interpretation of the city’s welfare 
needs and serve to prevent the future recurrence of 
lurid relief exposés. 


A FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HIS year reminds us that just sixty-five 
gut ago the federal civil service act 
finally became a law, and during these sixty- 
five years great progress has been made, 
implementing the merit system principle in 
place of patronage or accidental personal 
choice in the federal services. But much re- 
mains to be done. In spite of the great de- 
velopment of civil service procedure and the 
extension of the merit system principle in 
both federal and state services, there is stilla 
great deal to be done. Social workers do not 
need to be reminded that our great federal 
relief services, F.E.R.A. and W.P.A., were 
exempt from civil service. 

It is encouraging that in the anniversary 
year for the federal civil service the United 
States Supreme Court handed down two 
important decisions which upheld the merit 
system principle as provided in the Hatch 
Act.? 

Was the Hatch Act in violation of the 
civil workers’ rights as guaranteed in the 
first amendment of the Bill of Rights? Was 
the Hatch Act properly challenged as a de- 
nial of our basic liberties? The majority opin- 
ion stresses that 


the legislation does not interfere with a wide 
range of public activities. Only partisan political 
activity is forbidden. This covers active par- 
ticipation in political management and political 
campaigns, where the purpose is the attainment 
of party objectives. The right to vote without 
hindrance is expressly provided for. Likewise, 
federal employees, as well as other citizens, are 
allowed to give voice to public or private ex- 
pressions on public affairs and personalities, pro- 
vided their activities are not directed toward 


* United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 67 S. Ct. 
556; Oklahoma v. U.S. Civil Service Commission, 67 
S. Ct. 544 (1947). 
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party success. The implication is that the re- 
straints are not overly important, or burden- 
some in their application. 


In the Oklahoma case the constitutional- 
ity of the second Hatch Act was challenged 
regarding the prohibition of “active par- 
ticipation in political management or in po- 
litical campaigns to state and local em- 
ployees whose principal employment is in 
connection with any activity financed in 
whole or in part by federal loans or grants.” 
In this case a member of the State Highway 
Commission of Oklahoma, an agency whose 
activities were financed in part by loans and 
grants from a federal agency, had occupied 
the position of chairman of the Democratic 
state central committee for Oklahoma and 
had participated in the staging of a “victory 
dinner” designed to raise party funds; and 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
decided that this violated the provision re- 
garding an active participation in political 
campaigns. 

Finally the state of Oklahoma began 
proceedings, provided by the statute, for 
court review of the commission’s action. The 
lower courts upheld the commission, and the 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN BILL 


HE bill on the status of women, which 

has bipartisan support, was introduced 
into both houses of Congress in February, 
1947: in the Senate by Senator Taft (S.J. 
Res. 67) with the support of Senators Wag- 
ner, Kilgore, McGrath, and others; in the 
House of Representatives (H.R. 2007) by 
Representatives Wadsworth, Lewis, Edith 
Nourse Rogers (Republicans) and Repre- 
sentatives Kefauver, Helen Douglas, Eman- 
uel Celler, and Mary Norton (Democrats). 
The bill was supported by all seven women 
members of Congress. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide a practical program for the elimination 
of legal discrimination against women on 
which all citizens who earnestly desire the 
removal of such discriminations can unite. 

The bill, which is indorsed by the Na- 


tional Committee on the Status of Women, 
composed of more than thirty women’s labor 
and civic organizations, would do four 
things: (1) It would declare as a legislative 
policy for the United States that there 
would be no distinctions on the basis of sex, 
except such as are reasonably justified by 
differences in physical structure or biological 
or social function. (2) It would provide for 
a commission to be appointed by the presi- 
dent to study and review the economic, 
civil, political, and social status of women 
and the extent of discriminations based on 
sex and to recommend legislation necessary 
to bring laws and government practices into 
conformity with the declared policy. (3) It 
would require all federal agencies, so far as 
existing laws permit, to review their regula- 
tions and practices and to revise them ac- 
cordingly. (4) It would urge the states to de- 
clare a similar policy and to bring their laws 
into conformity with the federal act. 

If the bill should pass, it would provide 
for the establishment of a legal policy re- 
garding equal opportunities and equal re- 
sponsibilities for both sexes. It would end 
the confusion over “equal rights,” and it 
should lead to immediate action to abolish 
discrimination and disabilities. 

This bill represents the beginning of a 
new phase in the controversy over the best 
method of attaining an improved legal 
status for the women of this country. The 
old National Committee To Defeat the Un- 
equal Rights Amendment became, by execu- 
tive consent, the new National Committee 
on the Status of Women—a title with far 
wider implications. For more than twenty- 
five years women have been divided about 
the so-called “equal rights amendment.” 
When the amendment was finally defeated 
in July, 1946, the women who had been op- 
posing it began a new constructive approach 
toward the “road to equality” to give wom- 
en equal opportunities and equal responsi- 
bilities. 

Another bill of interest to women is the 
“equal pay for equal work” bill, which pro- 
vides that basic pay rates must be deter- 
mined by the job, whether the workers be 
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men or women. This principle was accepted 
in many places during the war, when work- 
ers were at a premium. Several states—New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania most recently 
—have passed their own laws establishing 
the equal-pay principle. 

It is to be hoped that both of these im- 
portant bills will receive proper considera- 
tion. 


THE “GOOD WORKS” OF THE RUS- 
SELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Review has already taken notice of 
| the notable anniversary of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. There is now available, 
however, a report issued by Ralph G. Hur- 
lin, acting general director of the Founda- 
tion, summarizing the grants made during 
the forty-year period, 1907-46. The report 
shows that a total of $9,015,000 has been 
given to one hundred and nineteen agencies 
and special projects in the social field. These 
grants represent less than half the total ex- 
penditures of the Foundation, which main- 
tains a considerable research and service 
program of its own. The tendency of recent 
years, Mr. Hurlin pointed out, has been to 
reduce the grants program in favor of direct 
work, Since 1931 only nineteen new agencies 
have received grants, an average of little 
more than one a year. As a result of recent 
action of the Foundation’s trustees no new 
grants will be made in the immediate future. 
The lists of grants, appearing in the his- 
tory of the Foundation, shows considerable 
variety, though all are in the field of social 
welfare, broadly defined. John M. Glenn, 
former general director of the Foundation 
and editor of the recently published history 
of its work, has explained that a policy had 
early been adopted to support “new oppor- 
tunities for social work until they have had a 
chance to demonstrate their usefulness and 
secure sufficient support to establish them 
permanently” and that the preference was 
“for fostering work which is fundamental 
and helpful to social work as a whole.” 
In the earliest period of the Foundation’s 
history, from 1907 until World War I, vari- 


ous agencies in the field of prevention of 
tuberculosis received more than a quarter of 
the $1,800,000 then granted. When public 
support of their work became assured, par- 
ticularly through the Christmas seals cam- 
paigns, the Foundation withdrew; and in the 
second period, from World War I to the de- 
pression, regional and city planning became 
a chief interest, receiving more than 
$1,500,000. The largest single project was 
the Regional Plan of New York, which re- 
ceived $1,186,000. In the final period, from 
1932 to the present, considerable variety 
prevailed, with the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion of New York the largest single re- 
cipient. 

While the Russell Sage Foundation has 
followed the practice of most grant-giving 
agencies in making grants for limited pur- 
poses and usually for early termination, it 
has in a number of instances approved 
grants for administrative overhead, with a 
view to helping a needed agency establish 
itself on a self-supporting basis. Agencies 
whose initial organization and development 
were thus aided by the Foundation include 
the Family Service Association of America, 
the American Association of Social Workers, 
the Child Welfare League of America, the 
National Housing Association, the National 
Social Work Council and its successor, the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, the 
Girls’ Service League of America, the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, and the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, many of 
these initially under other names. All but 
the National Housing Association are cur- 
rently active. 

Throughout the forty years there has 
been continuity of policy, with a few of the 
agencies receiving grants in the earliest 
years still on the grants list, though usually 
for quite different projects. Agencies select- 
ed during the first twelve months had re- 
ceived by 1946 nearly a third of the total of 
over nine millions. 

The second grantee, Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, which is now Survey As- 
sociates, publishers of Survey Graphic and 
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Survey Midmonthly, has been intermittently 
on the list and has received a total of 
$355,000. The first grant to this organiza- 
tion was in June, 1907, two months after the 
Foundation was organized, and was in sup- 
port of the investigation which developed 
into the notable Pittsburgh Survey. The 
State Charities Aid Association of New 
York also received a grant that same month 
for its antituberculosis campaign; that and 
other projects have raised its total to nearly 
a million—$8g1,000. 

Aside from the Regional Plan of New 
York, already mentioned, the largest total 
sum has gone to the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City, now the Com- 
munity Service Society. For its work 
through committees for improvement of 
social conditions, for tuberculosis, for hous- 
ing, for criminal courts, and for support of 
the School of Philanthropy which the C.O.S. 
established (now the New York School of 
Social Work affiliated with Columbia Uni- 
versity), a total of $1,079,000 was contribut- 
ed. The only grant toward endowment 
which the Foundation ever made was in 
favor of the New York School of Social 
Work. 

The Family Service Association of Ameri- 
ca has received nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars for field service and for spe- 
cial projects through a period beginning in 
1919. The Brooklyn Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice received $350,000 over a thirty-seven- 
year period for its committees on tuberculo- 
sis, housing, and criminal courts and to pro- 
vide teachers for blind women in their 
homes. 

The National Conference on City Plan- 
ning and its successors received more than a 
quarter of a million dollars to promote in- 
terest in city and regional planning, beauti- 
fication of towns and highways, and develop- 
ment and use of local and national parks. 
The American Country Life Association re- 
ceived $108,000 to aid its work in improving 
social and living conditions in rural dis- 
tricts. 

In the field of race relations and minority 
groups the Foundation has made contribu- 
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tions of a hundred thousand dollars or more 
to Foreign Language Information Service 
(now the Common Council for American 
Unity), to the race relations work of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and smaller contributions to the 
Atlanta School of Social Work, the United 
Negro College Campaign, the National Ur- 
ban League, and the Council on Adult Edu- 
cation for the Foreign-born, now the New 
York Adult Education Council. 

Our congratulations to the Foundation on 
a long period of service and help given to 
social welfare agencies. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL, U.S.O. 


HE President of the United States, as we 

go to press, has given an honorable dis- 
charge to the United Service Organizations, 
with the thanks of a grateful nation. Com- 
menting editorially, the New York Times 
pointed out that eleven months before Pearl 
Harbor six private service organizations 
that had promptly expanded their activities 
to meet the increasing demands from new 
military camps and war-production centers 
“decided to pool their resources and their 
brains to meet the emergencies that were 
clearly visible ahead.” These organizations 
—the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Catholic Community Service, 
the National Jewish Welfare Board, the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association, and the 
Salvation Army—took the name United 
Service Organizations, Inc. 

During seven years that covered a long 
war and an “‘uneasy peace” the U.S.O. was 
at work “fostering and furthering the reli- 
gious, spiritual, welfare, educational and 
recreational needs of the men and women in 
the armed forces and defense of the United 
States.” 

In its comment of appreciation the Times 
said: 

As close to the front as they were allowed to 
go, U.S.O. personnel took to the soldier, sailor, 
marine, coast guardsman and merchant seaman 
what religious, spiritual, welfare, educational 
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and recreational services they could. Their ac- 
tivities touched every continent, many of the 
Pacific and Atlantic islands, every country 
where Americans were working and fighting and 
dying and suffering boredom. To many a home- 
sick American the U.S.O. was his one chief link 
with home and the life for which he yearned. 

All was not always as it should have been 
with U.S.O., but most of the criticism came 
from misinformation. Few of us attain perfec- 
tion. We believe the general verdict of service- 
man and war worker alike who shared U.S.O.’s 
services would be that of General Eisenhower, 
who in his farewell message saluted the U.S.O. 
“with admiration and affection.” 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 


E New York Community Service Soci- 
i ee celebrated in January the one hun- 
dred years since the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor was chartered 
in 1848. However, the A.I.C.P. is only one 
part of the Community Service Society, and 
“family social work” really began to develop 
slowly after the charity organization socie- 
ties were formed in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The New York C.O.S., 
which is the other constituent member of the 
New York Community Service Society, was 
not organized until 1882. In any event this 
celebration marks a notable anniversary, 
and along with our good wishes for the fu- 
ture we extend our congratulations to Mr. 
Stanley Davies, the executive secretary of 
the now happily merged A.I.C.P. and 
C.O.S. 

The governor of New York, speaking at 
the anniversary celebration, pointed out the 
great changes that had come in the govern- 
ment’s share in responsibility for the welfare 
of the individual citizen. The New York 
Times commented on the governor’s state- 
ment that in 1848 ‘“‘government not only 
accepted substantially no responsibility for 
the needs of those in distress but its ad- 
mitted responsibilities were carried out in a 
fashion which today would be regarded as 
crude and contemptuous.” And the Times 
said that ‘while we have behind us ‘the 
mightiest era of social progress in the history 


of the world,’ we still look out on unexplored 
horizons.” The Times added: 


The conscience of the community is constant- 
ly stirring with new conceptions of responsibili- 
ty. It is not to be expected that the manifesta- 
tions of this ferment will all coincide, or that all 
sound ideals will find their initiative in any one 
political party. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
that all good causes can be put into effect within 
any one brief period. Yet we have a right to 
expect that our officials, federal, state, and city, 
will examine with open mind, without regard 
for their origin, new avenues of social progress, 
work harmoniously in the execution of programs 
already legislated, and hold themselves above 
politics where the common good is at stake. 
Working in that spirit, we will realize the obli- 
gation stated by Governor Dewey, to “preserve 
the fundamental dignity of man.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE REFORM 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HAT Britain’s Labour Government 

would bring in a bill abolishing capital 
punishment was generally believed last 
summer, and there was some disappoint- 
ment when the Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter 
Ede, brought in his Criminal Justice Reform 
Bill before Christmas. It is true that the 
bill promised some much needed reforms, 
but it had been expected that it would also 
provide for abolishing the death penalty, 
and in regard to this hoped-for change there 
was a good deal of disappointment. It was 
believed that the government would at 
least ask for a five- to ten-year suspension of 
capital punishment in order to study its ef- 
fects. The ancient British penalty of flog- 
ging, however, is to go; and “hard labor,” 
a survival of the days of the treadmill and 
solitary confinement, which has generally 
ceased to mean anything in practice, is also 
to go. 

The Manchester Guardian notes that the 
government is prepared to leave the deci- 
sion for or against abolition or suspension of 
capital punishment to a free vote of the 
House. “This undertaking was received with 
a cheer.” 

The Home Secretary explained his posi- 
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tion largely by statistics showing that there 
had been a great increase since 1938 (when 
the forerunner of the present bill was intro- 
duced and when the present Home Secre- 
tary had voted against capital punishment) 
“in murders and other crimes of violence. 
In 1938 the number of murders (excluding 
those of infants under one year) was 97; in 
1946 the number was 138. In 1938 the num- 
ber of cases of wounding was 190; in 1946 it 
was 3,009. The cases of robbery with vio- 
lence in 1938 numbered 287 while in 1946 
the number was 921.” 

The Home Secretary also referred to the 
increase in burglaries. In the five years 
1935-39 the average number of persons tried 
for burglary was 3,339. In 1946 the figure 
had risen to 8,537. He pointed out that the 
practice of burglars in carrying firearms was 
growing, and he went on to suggest that 
they “and other hardened criminals might 
be more disposed to use them if the death 
penalty were abolished.” Therefore the gov- 
ernment thought that the time was “not 
opportune to include either suspension or 
abolition in the present bill.” 

The New Statesman notes that one mem- 
ber of the House, a great criminal lawyer, 
“‘made a moving speech, laying open all the 
miseries to which a sensitive barrister is 
subject. He could see, more clearly than was 
comfortable for him, the sufferings of the 
condemned, and yet at the same time he 
recognized sharply the necessity to discour- 
age them from committing their crimes.” 
Another member “with exciting detail .. . 
curdled the blood of the House with ac- 
counts of those who have been hanged and 
later proved incontrovertibly innocent. Ex- 
ecution was so very definite, and mistakes 
could not be rectified. Hanging, in some 
cases, even stimulates murders among the 
morbidly sensational, who like the publicity. 
In others, a man who has committed a mur- 
der, possibly by accident, commits another 
to give the impression of insanity and so 
avoid the death penalty.” His convincing 
arguments, the New Statesman thought, 
would undoubtedly win support for the 


anti-hangers when the necessary amend- 
ment came before the House on the report 
stage—although some members, otherwise 
in agreement, would like to see death re- 
tained as the ultimate sanction against 
traitors. The long-deferred promise that 
capital punishment would be removed does 
not seem very hopeful of fulfilment. The 
New Statesman’s Sagittarius contributes the 
following: 


NATIONAL CRIME 


The Commons consider the Criminal Bill, 
A measure advanced and enlightened, 
The penal proposals meet general goodwill 
And the convict’s milieu will be brightened. 
Amelioration will shortly be seen 
In Britain’s condemned penitentiaries, 
And public opinion was never so keen, 
Nor the cooler so crowded, for centuries. 


For the welfare of felons the Bill is designed 
But we all scan each measure that passes, 
Malfeasance we learn is no longer confined 
To the old-fashioned criminal classes. 
The public exhibits a deep moral flaw, 
And the crime curve so steeply has risen 
Half Britain will soon be enforcing the Law 
And the other half going to prison. 


AN IMPORTANT STUDENT- 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


NDER the Fulbright Act a great student- 
exchange program has been given sup- 
port by Congress. An estimated $140,000,- 
000 will be available to be allocated over a 
twenty-year period. The Department of 
State Bulletin has pointed out that by means 
of this program foreign governments may 
pay in part for American overseas war sur- 
pluses with scholarships in their own schools 
for American students. The Bulletin says 
that 


the Fulbright law . . . provides for the most ex- 
tensive international education program ever 


attempted by any nation. It authorizes Execu- 


tive agreements with foreign governments for 
use of their currencies and credits acquired by 
the United States in payment for surplus prop- 
erties overseas to finance studies and other edu- 
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cational activities of U.S. citizens in their own 
educational institutions. 

A limit of $20,000,000 is placed on the 
amount that any one country may use, with the 
rate of use being limited to not more than 
$1,000,000 a year. Thus the program becomes 
at least a 20-year enterprise for any country 
wishing to avail itself of the maximum amount 
allowed by the law. 

Indications given thus far by 23 of the na- 
tions which have been acquiring U.S. overseas 
war surpluses are that some $140,000,000 will be 
used within the next 20 years or more for 
carrying out the program. American war veter- 
ans, given a preference by law in the award of 
the scholarships, are expected to participate 
heavily in the plan. 

While the foreign scholarships for American 
students are considered to be the most impor- 
tant part of the project, the law also permits the 
funds to be used for sending American special- 
ists and teachers abroad to instruct in foreign 
schools and to participate in all types of enter- 
prises conducted through foreign schools. 


A Board of Foreign Scholarships has been 
appointed by President Truman under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Act with the 
following as members of the board: General 
Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Veter- 
an Affairs; Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Profes- 
sor Helen C. White of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Laurence Duggan, director, 
Institute of International Education; Pro- 
fessor Ernest O. Lawrence of the University 
of California; Francis T. Spaulding, New 
York State Commissioner of Education; 
Professor Walter Johnson of the University 
of Chicago; President Sarah Blanding of 
Vassar College; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
president of Fisk University; and Dr. Mar- 
tin P. McGuire, dean of the Graduate 
School, Catholic University of America. 

At the opening meeting of the Board at 
the Department of State, Acting Secretary 
Lovett said: 


Out of small beginnings great movements 
have sprung to influence the course of history. 
This small group is meeting today to launch the 
most extensive and potentially the most mo- 


mentous experiment in international education 
yet undertaken by any nation. 

The United States is committed to the crea- 
tion of a strong United Nations as the best safe- 
guard against a universally destructive third 
world war. Under the terms of the Fulbright 
Act we are about to forge, out of the surplus war 
materials of World War II, an important in- 
strument for peace. This instrument will seek to 
create unity through understanding. 

Of course this will take time, yet the pro- 
gram you will supervise also has immediate sig- 
nificance. It will serve as a symbol of America’s 
will to peace. The peoples of the world are being 
told by our detractors today that we are a ma- 
terialistic nation interested only in selfish gain. 
There are those who are trying to capitalize on 
hunger and despair to convince our friends that 
the United States seeks economic and political 
domination. The operations made possible by 
the Fulbright Act are a timely and extremely 
important device to reassure the peoples of more 
than 20 cooperating nations that America is 
really their friend. 

I wish you well in the launching of this ex- 
periment in international friendship. Your re- 
sponsibility is heavy. I am confident of your 
success. 


The following have been announced as 
among the nations desiring to participate: 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Finland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran, China, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippines, Siam, and Burma. 

The New York Times account of a meet- 
ing of the board reported as follows: 


The Institute of International Education in 
New York City will establish qualifications for 
the selection of students. The United States 
Office of Education will handle the selection of 
teachers on the elementary and secondary lev- 
els. The National Research Council, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the American 
Council on Education and the Social Science 
Research Council will set standards for the se- 
lection of research workers and professors. 

Dr. Kenneth Holland, assistant director of 
the division of information and educational ex- 
change, was chosen as executive director of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
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The Times makes the further statement 
about the program: 


In establishing the qualifications to be re- 
quired of applicants, the board stipulated that 
veterans of the two World Wars are to have 
preference provided their educational back- 
ground is about equal to that of other candi- 
dates. Graduate students of American colleges 
and universities will receive preference. Under 
exceptional circumstances, consideration will 
also be given to outstanding juniors and seniors. 
Regional committees will act as “screening” 
agencies. 

Although the bulk of the scholarship fund 
will be used to send Americans to study abroad, 
the educators here expressed the hope that for- 
eign students might come to this country. How- 
ever, since the funds will be available in foreign 
currency, students coming here will get only 
their transportation. 

It is estimated that as many as 5,000 an- 
nually will receive scholarships to study abroad. 
Applicants must be proficient in the language of 
the country to which they intend to go, or at 
least have a foundation “adequate to meet the 
problem of general adjustment to life in that 
country.” 


A further report in the Times includes an 
announcement that the State Department is 


prepared to maintain liaison between the schol- 
arship board and the nations abroad. The de- 
partment will select and train United States 
administrative personnel to staff foundations 
that will be established in other countries. How- 
ever, the formulation of the broad policies will 
reside in the hands of the President’s Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. Each of the twenty-two 
draft agreements, now being prepared with the 
countries participating in the program, provides 
for the establishment of an educational founda- 
tion which will assist in the selection and ap- 
proval of qualified educational institutions and 
provide information that will help select candi- 
dates who may want to come to the United 
States. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS 
S WE go to press, the American Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work is hold- 
ing its annual meeting at Minneapolis. The 
program includes a discussion of various as- 
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pects of the “Social Work Curriculum” on 
the first day. For the evening session “Edu- 
cation for the Professions” will be consid- 
ered, with guest speakers presenting papers 
on current developments in education for 
the practice of law and medicine, followed 
by a reception to be given by the Minne- 
apolis chapter of the American Association 
of Social Work and the University of Min- 
nesota School of Social Work. The next day 
“Trends in Social Work Education”’ will be 
discussed; and on Friday afternoon there 
will be a general session on “Learning,” fol- 
lowed by group meetings devoted to 
“Teaching Methods.” In the evening the 
president, Dean Youngdahl of the Wash- 
ington University School of Social Work, 
will deliver the presidential address at an 
informal dinner. The annual luncheon will 
bring the sessions to an end. The officers 
announced for 1948 are as follows: Benjamin 
E. Youngdahl of Washington University, 
president; Grace Browning of Indiana Uni- 
versity, vice-president; Lora Lee Pederson 
of the Nashville School of Social Work, sec- 
retary; Wilbur I. Newstetter of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, treasurer. The following 
members of the Board of Directors were 
elected: John C. Kidneigh of the University 
of Minnesota; Emil M. Sunley of the Uni- 
versity of Denver; Charlotte Towle of the 
University of Chicago; and Marjorie J. 
Smith of the University of British Columbia. 

The A.A.S.S.W. announces that Miss 
Margaretta Frisbee has been appointed as 
Consultant on Preprofessional Education 
(replacing Miss Elizabeth Lloyd) on the 
A.A.S.S.W. staff. Miss Frisbee was on the 
faculty of the School of Social Work of the 
University of Hawaii for five years and has 
recently been with U.N.R.R.A., where she 
was consultant to colleges and universities 
in China interested in providing social-work 
training. Miss Grace White of the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work is 
to devote her spring-quarter leave of absence 
to serving as assistant executive secretary. 
Mr. John Cronin has resigned as treasurer 
of the A.A.S.S.W., and Dean Newstetter of 
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Pittsburgh, at the request of the executive 
committee, has taken the position. 

The A.A.S.S.W. also announces that Mrs. 
Sydney Branch Scoville, of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Preprofessional Education for Social 
Work in place of Professor R. Clyde White, 
who has resigned because of work with the 
Greater Boston Health and Welfare Survey. 
Mrs. Scoville was on the staff of the 
A.A.S.S.W. as preprofessional consultant 
during the year 1945. 

Four ex-officio members on the Prepro- 
fessional Committee are Dr. Mary Stanton, 
chairman of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare in Mount St. Mary’s College, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Lucy Chamberlain, of New 
York University; Miss Mereb E. Mossman, 
of the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina; and Dr. H. E. Wetzel, of 
the University of Kentucky. Further ap- 
pointments to this committee may be made 
later. 

A meeting was held in Bloomington, 
Indiana, of colleges and universities in the 
state of Indiana interested in undergraduate 
education for social work. Dr. Grace Brown- 
ing, of Indiana University and member of 
the board of directors of A.A.S.S.W.; Dr. 
Marion Hathway, of the University of 
Pittsburgh; and Mrs. Sydney Branch 
Scoville of Chicago participated in this 
meeting, which was held in November. 

The Corporation Board of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, recently 
authorized admission of Negroes to the 
graduate professional curriculum of the 
George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work. The action by the Corporation Board 
was taken on the recommendation of the 
university administration and follows the 
unanimous request of the faculty of the 
school and its student social work club. 
Dean Benjamin E. Youngdahl says that 
“the school welcomes the opportunity to 
extend its services to the community.” 

Miss Margaret Johnson, professor of so- 
cial administration and assistant dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, has been made acting 


dean of the school to fill the place vacated by 
Dean Leonard W. Mayo, who has taken 
over his new position as vice-president of the 
university in charge of development. On the 
faculty of Western Reserve since October, 
1927, when she was appointed instructor in 
social administration and executive secre- 
tary of the School, Miss Johnson has been 
active for several years in civic affairs in 
Cleveland. She is a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University and was the first person to 
receive the degree of master of science in 
social administration from the university. 
Miss Johnson is a former chairman of the 
Cleveland chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 


The formation of International House 
Association, members of which will be en- 
rolled from among the fifty thousand former 
residents of the three International Houses 
in the United States and dedicated to the 
furtherance of world peace and international 
understanding, has been announced. Twen- 
ty delegates from the trustees and alumni 
associations of the International Houses of 
Berkeley, California; Chicago; and New 
York met in New York in November and 
agreed on the charter of the new organiza- 
tion. 

In meeting with members of the Interna- 
tional Houses, Mr. Rockefeller, speaking in 
New York, said: 


Drawn from all corners of the earth, most of 
them have returned to their native lands where 
many of them hold positions of great promi- 
nence and responsibility in all walks of life. It 
is hard to know where one could turn to find a 
more potentially influential group of interna- 
tionally minded men and women than the for- 
mer members of the three International Houses. 
It is easy to see why members of such an un- 
usual body came to ask what more they could do 
as a group or as individuals to promote the 
cause of world brotherhood and of abiding 
peace. 


For reconstruction of community facili- 
ties in war-torn Europe, the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women has established a 
scholarship program in social service work. 
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Grants are made to European Jewish women 
for training in this country, with the under- 
standing that they will return to Europe to 
help rebuild their communities. Training is 
offered in subjects such as social work, nur- 
sery-school education, nutrition, and public 
health nursing. 


The United Nations study of training 
programs and international fellowships is 
now in progress, and a large number of fel- 
lowships have been granted for the current 
year. The Temporary Social Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council pointed 
out that in view of the existing shortage of 
competent personnel in the field of social 
welfare, early study should be made under 
international auspices of “the training of 
social workers and the methods by which 
countries could pool their experience by an 
exchange of staff.”” On June 21, 1946, the 
E.C.O.S.0.C. instructed the newly estab- 
lished Social Commission to include the 
training of social service personnel as one of 
the problems and activities that it must take 
into account in developing a long-term pro- 
gram in the field of social welfare. The study 
currently in progress is the result both of a 
recommendation of the Social Commission 
stressing the need for a specially trained 
staff as a prerequisite for improved “services 
to promote the well-being of the individual 
and the community” and also of a resolution 
by the E.C.0.S.0.C. 


A very important detailed report has 
been issued by the American National Red 
Cross covering the valuable work done 
through their very generous Scholarship 
Program during the years 1942-47. During 
this period the Red Cross expended approxi- 
mately a million dollars for social work edu- 
cation. This appropriation made possible 
nearly one thousand scholarships for a care- 
fully selected group of students eligible for 
admission to the first-year or second-year 
courses in accredited schools of social work. 

This meant the recruitment and training 
—in many cases further training—of well- 
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qualified social work students who were 
given the opportunity to study in selected 
schools. These scholarship students were 
sent to thirty-nine different schools. This 
very complete and interesting report shows 
that many of these students had already had 
good social work experience and that the 
Red Cross program, over the five-year peri- 
od that it was in operation, meant a sub- 
stantial addition of well-qualified workers 
for professional work. While this was a joint 
enterprise in which the schools of social 
work co-operated, the expense was carried 
by the Red Cross; and the Red Cross was 
also responsible for the careful selection of 
scholarship students. The schools and the 
professional field have benefited jointly from 
this carefully worked-out and very success- 
ful plan of the Red Cross. Those interested 
in education for social work will appreciate 
the permanent record, which the Red Cross 
has made available, of the work of these im- 
portant years. 


IN MEMORIAM 


MONSIGNOR ROBERT F. KEEGAN 
1887-1947 


HE Right Reverend Robert F. Keegan 

was well known as the executive director 
of the Catholic charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York for twenty-seven years. Mon- 
signor Keegan was the first director of this 
organization, which included more than two 
hundred separate agencies, and he con- 
tinued to be its executive until he retired be- 
cause of ill health in May, 1947. 

He came to be well known in the state of 
New York, and in the country, as a leader 
of one of the large private charitable groups. 
But in other states there were many social 
workers, especially in the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, who enjoyed his friend- 
ship and respected his contribution to social 
welfare. 

He served as president of the New York 
State Conference on Social Work in 1925, as 
president of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities in 1933, as president of 
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the National Conference of Social Work in 
1935-36 and as wartime chairman of the 
board of National Catholic Community 
Service. He was active in the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York and the Greater New York 
Fund. 

Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart said of him 
that “under Msgr. Keegan’s dynamic lead- 
ership a new spirit of unity was infused into 
our manifold Catholic agencies. . . . Gradu- 


ally services were expanded . . . standards 
rose instantly to a higher level. ... High 
peaks of achievement stand out in the new 
fields of mental hygiene, of probation, of 
training for social work, and of youth 
counseling.” 

He had a wide circle of friends outside his 
church and his own official field of work— 
friends who knew him as an advocate of 
many liberal social welfare measures. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL ASSIST- 


ANCE BILL 
To the Editor: 


With the National Assistance Bill now before 
Britain’s House of Commons—it passed through 
the second reading unopposed in November— 
the end of the present Poor Law in Britain is 
now in sight. 

It is a bill which was welcomed by all parties 
in the House. It runs to sixty-five clauses and 
seven schedules to achieve the final break-up of 
the Poor Law and to create in its place entirely 
new services founded on modern conceptions of 
social welfare. 

To achieve this end, the bill repeals entirely 
or partially eighty acts of Parliament, some of 
which, incorporated in more recent legislation, 
were passed as long ago as 1601. Others were 
passed in the nineteenth century and have re- 
mained unaltered on the statute-book. 

The bill is likely to become effective law by 
July, 1948. It will complete the main pattern of 
Britain’s new social legislation, of which the 
Family Allowances, National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries), and National Health Services 
acts are other principal features. 


TWO MAIN GROUPS 


Under the bill provisions are made for serv- 
ices falling into two main groups: 


National Assistance taking the form mainly of 
financial aid to those in need (and whose needs are 
not met by National Insurance or from any other 
source). This becomes a State responsibility, and 
not the joint responsibility of local authorities and 
the Government, as it is at present; residential ac- 
commodation for the aged, infirm and others who 
require care and attention, with special welfare serv- 
ices for certain handicapped persons. This will be- 
come a charge of the local authorities with certain 
assistance from the State. 


Local authorities will no longer be concerned 
with the relief of destitution as it was known in 
the past, and the local poor-law institutions will 
disappear. In the place of the large, bleak, bar- 
rack-like institutions there will be built small, 
residential homes, with hot and cold running 
water and laundry services. 


By the transference of charges in the first part 
from local authorities to the national Exchequer, 
ratepayers throughout Britain will be relieved of 
an expense of £18,500,000 ($74,000.000) a year. 
At present domiciliary assistance given by local 
authorities costs about £15,000,000 ($60,000,- 
000), with another £3,500,000 ($14,000,000) for 
assistance to blind people. 

It is estimated that the cost to the Excheq- 
uer, based on the existing schemes, will be some- 
thing in the region of £29,650,000 ($118,600,- 
000) a year, but it is likely that the actual cost 
under the new scheme will be higher. In addi- 
tion, there will be a further £100,000 ($400,000) 
required annually for the provision of residential 
accommodation for the aged and infirm, under 
the second part of the bill. In the next five years 
it will be necessary to provide twenty thousand 
additional beds in England and Wales and three 
thousand in Scotland for this purpose. Of these, 
60 per cent will have to be provided in new 
buildings, and Britain’s government will supply 
a subsidy. It will be payable for sixty years at 
the rate of £7 10s. ($30) per annum (Scotland 
£11, or $44) for single bedrooms and for other 
bedrooms a sum not to exceed £6 10s. ($26) per 
annum (Scotland £6 1os., or $38) multiplied by 
the number of occupants for which the room is 
designed. 

ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


The new service for financial assistance will 
be administered by a National Assistance 
Board established in areas throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Any person of sixteen or over who 
is in need may apply for assistance, including a 
person who needs assistance to supplement a 
pension or insurance benefit. It is expected that 
the applicants will be mainly aged, disabled, or 
sick people, living in their own homes. Assist- 
ance grants will be made to those living in resi- 
dential accommodations if their resources are in- 
sufficient to meet the minimum charges. 

If there is any dissatisfaction about a deci- 
sion made by a National Assistance Board Of- 
ficer, the applicant has the right of appeal to 
a local tribunal comprised of a chairman, one 
other member appointed by Britain’s Minister 
of National Insurance, and a third member se- 
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lected in rotation from a panel to represent 
workpeople. 

The casual poor person also becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the National Assistance Board. 
Provision will be made so that persons without 
a settled way of living may be influenced to 
lead a more settled life. Temporary accommoda- 
tion will be provided in reception centers. 

The steps to be taken to influence a person 
to settle down naturally will vary. For instance, 
old and infirm people may be induced to settle 
in a Home; younger persons capable of work will 
be put in touch with opportunities of employ- 
ment, and those who are unfit for work through 
inexperience may be helped in a re-establish- 
ment center. 

The new residential homes which become the 
responsibility of local authorities, with a govern- 
ment subsidy, will be for people who because of 
age, infirmity, or other circumstance are in need 
of care and attention not otherwise available to 
them. They will not include sick persons, who 
will come under the new National Health Serv- 
ice. The service will include all necessary care, 
maintenance, and amenities. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


Thus, local authorities will be concerned not 
to relieve destitution but to provide comfortable 
accommodations for those who need care and 
attention. The new homes are to be small, each 
housing not more than twenty-five to thirty 
persons. There will be nothing to suggest the 
institution or workhouse. The rooms will be 
decorated in bright colors and will be comfort- 
ably furnished. In the dining-room bare, trestle 
tables will be replaced by smaller tables. Gener- 
ally, rooms are to be smaller and more intimate. 
Wherever possible, each person will have a 
separate bedroom with plenty of chairs and 
cupboards. 

But perhaps the most significant feature of 
the scheme is that each occupant will have a 
feeling of independence as each one will pay for 
his or her accommodation. This independence 
signifies much to old people as they draw to- 
ward the evening of their lives. It eliminates all 
stigma of charity. 

The old people will be expected to pay a min- 
imum charge of 21s. ($4.20) a week. Thus, old 
age pensioners, who will form a large percentage 
of the occupants of these homes, will be able to 
pay their own way and still will have 5s. ($1.00) 
a week to spend. Where a person’s resources do 


not amount to 26s. ($5.20) a week, the National 
Assistance Board will make an allowance to 
bring the income up to that total. 

At present, under the Blind Persons’ acts 
(1920 and 1938) arrangements are made for the 
welfare of blind people. But under the National 
Assistance Bill it is proposed to extend these 
services to the deaf or dumb and to other per- 
sons who are substantially or permanently 
handicapped by illness, injury, or congenital 
deformity. Apart from any financial aid which 
might be made by the National Assistance 
Board, it is proposed to instruct handicapped 
persons, in their own homes or elsewhere, and 
to set up workshops and hostels for such work- 
ers and to provide recreational facilities. 

With such a bill before Britain’s House of 
Commons it is no wonder that, when it passed 
the second reading, an Opposition Member said 
it was “a very great measure” and a tribute to 
the strength and humanity of the country that 
at this time, in spite of diminished resources, 
she was going forward along this path. 


Davin CuRNOCK 
LonpDon, ENGLAND 


HOMES FOR THE AGED IN BRITAIN: 


To the Editor: 


When Britain’s National Assistance Bill had 
its second reading in the House of Commons 
recently, it was welcomed by speakers of all 
political parties as a measure which rounds off 
and completes the British social service. It fol- 
lows the four acts which provide for family al- 
lowances, a comprehensive national insurance 
scheme, insurance against industrial injuries, 
and a National Health Service. 

The new bill provides—on a national scale— 
for the relief of poverty, for the provision of 
homes for those who are not able to look after 
themselves, and for special welfare services for 
the deaf, the blind, and the disabled. 

The most widely welcomed of the new provi- 
sions—by Britain’s Parliament, press, and pub- 
lic alike—have been those that deal with the 
care of the aged; for, as the minister of health, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, stated, “the proper care 
and welfare of the aged is the peculiar problem 
of modern society.”” He based this assumption 
on a rather startling estimate of the increasing 


t This material was used over the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s network. 
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age of the population. By 1970, he said, one in 
five of the total British population will be of 
pensionable age; that is, if they are women they 
will be over sixty, if they are men they will be 
over sixty-five. Fortunately, this rather serious 
situation is, to some extent, relieved by the fact 
that, owing to the general improvement of 
health in Britain, two-thirds of those who be- 
come eligible for pensions are now deciding to 
go on working. Still, the increase in the number 
of elderly people is a problem, and the provision 
of homes for those who can no longer live on 
their own is now more than ever necessary. 

The new homes for old people in Great 
Britain will be a complete departure from the 
old-fashioned workhouse of Dickens’ day, where 
the poor, the sick, the aged, and the orphan were 
housed in the same building and often in the 
same ward. Of course, there have been great 
advances since the days of Dickens and since 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb wrote their famous 
book on Local Government. But the old stigma 
has not completely disappeared, and old people 
have tended to cling to their own homes when 
they were no longer capable of looking after 
themselves, rather than to go into an institution, 
where they would feel that they were receiving 
charity. 

The new homes will be run on the lines of 
hotels. All the residents will pay at an economic 
rate for their board and lodging, so that old 
people of all incomes will be equally entitled to 
the care which they need. Those who can afford 
the full charge will pay it themselves out of 
their own pockets. Those whose means are not 
sufficient to pay a minimum charge of 21s. 
($4.20) a week will receive an allowance from 
the National Assistance Board. The money will 
be paid to them direct, and they will themselves 
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pay for their board and lodging, in just the same 
way as those who are paying the full amount out 
of their own pockets. So there will be no kind of 
distinction between the poorer residents and 
those who are able to pay their own way. 

These “old people’s hotels” will be run on a 
homey scale. They will be small—with not more 
than twenty-five or thirty residents—so that 
they will not seem like institutions. The resi- 
dents will be able to pursue their own lives inde- 
pendently, to come and go as they wish without 
being bound by rules and regulations. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to what the homes should be called. The Minis- 
ter of Health told the House of Commons that 
he did not think it a good idea to call them 
“Eventide Homes” or “Sanctuaries” or “Re- 
treats”—or to give them any title which was 
particularly associated with old age. He felt that 
they should be given ordinary, everyday names, 
like privately run residential hotels, without 
any special label which would mark them out as 
old people’s homes. 

In fact, the whole idea behind this scheme is 
to provide housing and care for the elderly on 
imaginative, human lines. They will be organ- 
ized on a national scale, but they will not be run 
centrally. They will be administered by the local 
authorities in the kind of way which suits each 
district best. 

Of course, this new scheme for homes for the 
aged will take time to work out. The new hotels 
have still to be built and equipped. But it is 
recognized that they are an essential part of 
Britain’s general housing program, and the gen- 
eral public interest in the case of the aged should 
help to speed up the development of the plan. 


JOSEPHINE GAMAN 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. By JOHN 
M. GLENN, LitiAN Branpt, and F. Emer- 
sON ANDREWS. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947. 2 vols; pp. xviiit+350; 
ix+351-746. $5.00. 


On the occasion of the completion of forty 
years of activity the Russell Sage Foundation 
has presented an account of its varied activities 
through these years. Miss Brandt is the author 
of the major part of the work. Mr. Andrews has 
contributed two chapters, including the one on 
“Publications,” and Mr. Glenn modestly credits 
himself with advisory and supervisory direction. 
The two volumes are very readable and contain 
frontispieces of Cecilia Beaux’s magnificent 
painting of Mrs. Sage, known to all visitors to 
the Foundation as it hangs in East Hall, and a 
picture of Robert W. de Forest, who was to a 
large extent responsible for the organization of 
the Foundation and who was its president for 
thirteen years after Mrs. Sage’s death in 1918. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York 
in the spring of 1907, less than a year after the 
death of Russell Sage. In the fall of 1906 Robert 
W. de Forest, who, with his brother Henry W. 
de Forest, was acting as adviser to Mrs. Sage, 
wrote Daniel Coit Gilman, John M. Glenn, and 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, asking their advice regard- 
ing the founding of a memorial with a capital of 
ten or fifteen million dollars. The three memo- 
randums he received in response to his letter 
stressed research and education. 

In the act of incorporation the objectives of 
the Foundation were stated to be “‘the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions in the 
United States of America.” In 1907 there were 
but eight foundations in existence in the United 
States and only two with funds equal to that of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Moreover, none 
was active in the field of Mrs. Sage’s particular 
interest. Mr. Glenn was immediately appointed 
director and continued in that position until 
1931, when Shelby M. Harrison succeeded him. 

The Foundation spent its income in two 
ways: in making grants to other agencies for 
specified purposes and in carrying on activities 
through its own staff. The development of 
Forest Hills Garden on Long Island was under- 
taken through the incorporation of a separate 


organization. The creation of an independent 
staff was outlined by Mr. Glenn in his report to 
the trustees in December, 1908: 

The formation of a group of leaders with high 
educational and spiritual power, each responsible for 
the development of a special division of our work 
and all co-operating in counsel and action for a gen- 
eral purpose, is probably our most potent oppor- 
tunity and one which we are in a unique position to 
take advantage of. 

I am convinced that we should keep under our 
own control and direct all investigating work that we 
undertake. Only thus can we do large pieces of in- 
vestigation, give continuous attention to important 
subjects, secure a permanent corps of investigators, 
and be entitled to use the facts and information 
gathered as may seem best to us. 


This pattern of developing departments around 
special interests of the Foundation and of plac- 
ing at the head of each activity “the best men 
and women who can be secured as leaders and 
educators,” to quote the director, was the result 
of Mr. Glenn’s early conviction. The freedom 
given these persons and the frequent consulta- 
tion of the various members of the staff re- 
sembled the organization of a university fac- 
ulty. 

In reading these two volumes one is im- 
pressed by the varied activities described and 
the number of well-known persons who have 
contributed to its social purposes. The history 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has been inti- 
mately identified with the development of social 
work in the United States during the last forty 
years. National and local organizations particu- 
larly in the New York area have received finan- 
cial assistance and advice. Directors of depart- 
ments have aided in the work of many organiza- 
tions and have been loaned to assist various 
movements. 

These forty years encompass two world wars, 
and the part the Russell Sage Foundation 
played in each is well described by Miss Brandt. 
Members of the staff were loaned to the gov- 
ernment, and various special assignments con- 
nected with the wars were carried out by the 
Foundation. 

Some of the early departments continue to 
exist, often under different names; others have 
been discontinued as either national or public 
agencies were prepared to take over the re- 
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sponsibility for carrying out their activities. 
New departments were added from time to time 
when the director and the trustees were con- 
vinced that another need had been discovered. 

From the beginning the Foundation has been 
interested in education for social work, and one 
of its early grants was a fund to carry on investi- 
gation in co-operation with the Foundation in 
each of the four schools of social work then 
organized. The first meeting of these schools 
probably was the one arranged by the Founda- 
tion to discuss this project. 

During the years the largest single enterprise 
of the Foundation was the Regional Survey and 
Plan, a study of the New York Metropolitan 
Region, beginning in 1921. 

The two chapters on grants give a picture of 
the other varied interests of the Foundation. 

In reviewing these two volumes one is 
tempted to mention some of the outstanding 
members of the staff and their work, but when 
one reads the contributions made by the many 
members of the Foundation, emphasis on any 
particular person or contribution becomes dif- 
ficult. Social workers throughout the country 
will peruse these two volumes with interest, for 
this history is very closely related to the or- 
ganization and progress of social welfare in 
America. 

WALTER W. PETTIT 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Design for Giving: The Story of the National War 
Fund, Inc., 1943-1947. By Haro.p J. SEy- 
MOUR with a Foreword by WINTHROP W. 
Atpricu. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. ix+182. $2.50. 


Plans for the next war move remorselessly 
forward, even in the field of philanthropy. The 
author of this book, who served as general man- 
ager of the National War Fund, has summarized 
his experiences for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding “guideposts which others may wish to 
find at some later day.” 

War always gives rise to multitudinous new 
agencies and new programs of a charitable na- 
ture. The elementary principle of self-defense 
makes it necessary to finance niany of these pro- 
grams in a joint drive, if civilian leadership is to 
have any time to get on with the abnormally 
heavy tasks imposed by a wartime economy. 
The National War Fund, which financed the 
U.S.O. and some twenty other organizations 
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(most of them engaged in overseas relief pro- 
grams), was the vehicle used for joint financing 
of war appeals during World War II. 

Mr. Seymour has told his story succinctly 
and interestingly. Few if any new principles are 
brought to light, however, that were not already 
familiar to competent fund-raisers. The merit 
of this volume is that, unlike so many treatises 
on fund-raising, it seeks to examine principles 
and wastes little space on the mechanics and 
minutiae of a method now well understood by 
scores of experienced people throughout the 
country. 

In spite of the near monopoly enjoyed by 
community chests in the area of welfare fund- 
raising these past twenty-five years, the situa- 
tion remains, on the whole, chaotic. Never have 
competitive, duplicating campaigns been a 
greater plague than at present. This is true not 
only of the national drives but in some cities, 
such as Chicago, duplicating local drives are 
likewise almost continuous. Orderly budgeting 
and financing of national programs, in spite of 
several laudable efforts, remains an almost 
completely unsolved enigma. 

This picture of chaos in welfare financing is 
clearly set forth by Mr. Seymour. His suggested 
solutions, however, fall far short of adequacy. 
Thus far no one seems to have attacked this 
problem with sufficient boldness and imagina- 
tion. The author has, however, laid a finger upon 
at least one principle to which many students 
of this question will wholeheartedly subscribe. 
The major cause of the present costly, competi- 
tive, and unjust pattern is spiritual inadequacy. 
“Too many consider board membership an 
honor rather than a responsibility,” he says. 
“Too many have to be begged to lead, instead of 
feeling that they are being given an opportunity 
to render useful service.”” He might well have 
added that too many board members resist, or 
even resent, the efforts of professional leaders to 
help them understand the problems for which 
the money is raised and often manifest little or 
no desire to attain a vision of the kind of com- 
munity our welfare agencies are presumably 
trying to create. 

WaynE MCMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. 
By Henry H. KeEsster, M.D., Pu.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. x+274. $3.50. 
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With the passage of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1920, Congress adopted the na- 
tional policy of granting funds to the states for 
the “promotion” of vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. Congress wrote a 
broad definition of rehabilitation into the law, 
but the original administrative agency, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, inter- 
preted the services to be supported as primarily 
guidance, training, and placement. All “physical 
restoration services’—medical and _ surgical 
care, and physical and occupational therapy— 
were excluded from the federally aided program. 
The state boards for vocational education which 
operated the service were content to follow the 
federal lead; the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, which succeeded the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in 1933, made no change 
in this original policy; and so it was that physi- 
cal restoration services were excluded from the 
vocational rehabilitation program until 1943. 
Congress then re-wrote the law, and, among 
many other changes, specifically required 
physical restoration to be included, opened the 
program to those whose disabilities were mental 
or emotional rather than physical, and provided 
vastly increased federal financial support. 

One state, New Jersey, which had initiated 
its rehabilitation program in 1919 under a com- 
mission, refused to follow the federally inspired 
pattern, did not put the program in the hands 
of the state board for vocational education (to 
preserve the amenities the state legislature di- 
rected the board to delegate its responsibilities 
to the commission), and went right on providing 
physical restoration services with state funds. 
Dr. Kessler was associated with the New Jersey 
program from 1919 until 1941, when he entered 
the Navy to continue his rehabilitation work. 
He has thus had a peculiar opportunity, over a 
period of twenty-eight years, to participate in 
an integrated approach to this problem of seeing 
the person through from illness or injury to a 
job, or, in a word, rehabilitation. 

Dr. Kessler has written a general survey of 
the problems and services that go to make up 
rehabilitation. His greatest service is in giving 
his interpretation of the needs of the disabled 
and the many unsolved problems in rehabilita- 
tion. For a general treatment of these the book 
has no equal in the field; they are matters to 
which Dr. Kessler has given much study. The 
book falls short of expectations in three re- 
spects. First, and least important, it bears 
marks of haste, particularly in summarizing 


legal provisions where a number of errors are 
made, and the chapter “Legislation and Ad- 
ministration” is little more than a cursory digest 
of numerous laws. Second, Dr. Kessler’s han- 
dling of subjects outside his own field, such as vo- 
cational guidance and the mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped, bears some marks of 
superficial treatment. But the most important 
shortcoming of the book lies in the question of 
remedies for the problems Dr. Kessler points up 
so clearly. 

Dr. Kessler concludes: “In the first place the 
majority of handicapped persons do not receive 
adequate treatment; and, secondly, even when 
treatment is adequate by medical standards, it 
is not organized toward restoring him to em- 
ployment.” He insists that this is not due to 
faulty distribution of medical care, nor to its 
cost, but rather “‘because of the lack of public 
and professional knowledge of their possibilities 
and because of the ignorance of facilities that 
are already available to them.” His major pro- 
posal to remedy this situation is a uniform, 
compulsory, lifetime health record in the hands 
of state departments of health which would re- 
quire annual reports from the individual or his 
physician and would urge him “to have his de- 
fects corrected by his private physician or by 
public facilities.” Dr. Kessler wants an early 
recognition and correction of physical defects, 
and assurance of complete physical restoration. 
He calls for disability pensions for those who 
cannot be rehabilitated. While he would greatly 
extend public medical care through established 
public services to crippled children, the dis- 
abled civilian and veterans, he does not con- 
clude that these attacks on special phases of the 
problem of assuring adequate medical care to 
all people are necessary because something is 
fundamentally wrong with the organization and 
distribution of medical care. 

Dr. Kessler calls attention to “a failure on 
the part of workmen’s compensation adminis- 
tration in this country to realize one of its 
major aims, the restoration of the injured worker 
to gainful employment. The goal has been lost 
sight of in the intense concentration of the day- 
to-day litigation which is the dominant feature 
of present compensation practice.” He calls for 
a change in attitude from litigation to rehabili- 
tation. But here attitude is determined by the 
system, and so long as the individual employer 
and the individual insurance company stand to 
gain by fighting John Doe’s claim, so long will 
litigation be dominant. Only when this so-called 





social insurance really becomes a social insur- 
ance (with a centralized fund as in old age and 
survivors insurance) will rehabilitation become 
dominant. While Dr. Kessler ignores this cen- 
tral fact, his discussion of the problems of the 
injured worker merits particular study. 

His call for a fully integrated, well-rounded 
approach to rehabilitation deserves attention. 
While Dr. Kessler may not have given thought 
to all the institutional obstacles that stand in 
the way of a realization of that approach, such 
as those which this reviewer has noted, his ma- 
jor conclusion is sound: we are not offering ef- 
fective integrated rehabilitation services from 
injury or illness to placement in a job. A great 
step was taken in that direction in 1943 when 
physical restoration services were first included 
among those offered by state rehabilitation 
agencies, New Jersey excepted. It is therefore 
distressing to note that it is the conclusion of 
such a seasoned observer as Dr. Kessler that 
“medical service is still an unwanted stepchild. 
In the operation of the various state programs 
the medical aspects are submerged. The per- 
sistence of this attitude can only retard the 
fundamental hopes of aiming at comprehensive 
service.” Perhaps state boards of vocational 
education, like old dogs, cannot learn new 
tricks. If so, a new administrative structure 
may be needed to assure a well-rounded pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. Dr. Kessler’s observa- 
tions of rehabilitation as it is now functioning 
deserve wide attention from social workers. 


Mary E. MAcDONALD 
University of Chicago 


Group Process in Administration. By HARLEIGH 
B. TRECKER. Foreword by Grace L. EL- 
LtioTT. New York: Woman’s Press, 1946. 
Pp. 127. $2.75. 

This is a sound and timely addition to the all 
too meager literature on administration in social 
work. It helps substantially to clarify and em- 
phasize a number of moot points which have 
frequently been inadequately or ineptly 
handled. For example, Professor Trecker leaves 
no doubt in the reader’s mind as to his philoso- 
phy and conviction concerning the following 
basic matters on which he declares himself: 

1. Administration is a process which must al- 
ways be thought of, approached, and conducted 
as an integral part of that which is being ad- 
ministered. ““‘We cannot divorce the process of 
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administration from the content of the agency 
program or service.” 

This would seem to be a negation of that 
school of thought which holds that administra- 
tion is a set of abstract principles and devices 
equally applicable to the management of a 
manufacturing plant and the operation of a 
child-placing agency. 

2. The purposes of administration in social 
work are one with the purposes of social work 
itself. That is, Mr. Trecker views administra- 
tion as “‘a creative process of thinking, planning 
and action inextricably bound up with the 
whole agency.””? 

3. The obligation and responsibility vi tne 
board and the administrator is to see to it that 
the staff and indirectly the clientele of the 
agency are real and actual participants in the 
process of administration. The author makes it 
clear that a denial of this right is a denial of the 
true ends and means of administration. 

4. The philosophy and method of social 
group work have much to contribute to ad- 
ministration; and until and unless that contri- 
bution is understood and practiced, no social 
work administrator can be wholly successful by 
any objective criteria. 

5. The successful application of the group 
process in the administration of social agencies 
has something of intrinsic value to contribute 
to administration in other fields. 

This reviewer has added his own interpreta- 
tion, to be sure, of some of the foregoing points, 
but they are all clearly implied in the text when 
not stated outright. 

The chapter headings in the book are indica- 
tive of both the philosophical approach and the 
practical applications made by the author: 
‘Administration as a Group Process’’; “Major 
Groups in the- Agency Setting”; ‘The Execu- 
tive Function with Groups”; “The Planning 
Process in Administration”; “Work with Com- 
mittees”’; “Administration and the Communi- 
ty”; “Evaluation of Group Processes in Ad- 
ministration.” 

Students of social! work administration will, 
of course, be stimulated to ask a number of 
fundamental questions as they read and ponder 
the title of this book and peruse its pages. For 
instance, is there a case-work process in admin- 
istration as well as a “‘group process”? If so, how 
are the two related? Should not administration 
itself be regarded as a process made up of its 
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own methods based on principles drawn from 
and related to both case work and group work 
and dependent upon the type or character of the 
agency being administered? If so, is it accurate 
to refer to the group aspects or content in ad- 
ministration as a “‘process’’? 

These questions should be debated and test- 
ed on the basis of recorded experience, objective 
analysis, and far more research than we have 
yet undertaken. In the meantime, the author of 
this book makes it clear that ‘“‘the social agency 
administrator does not do group work in the 
sense that group work means rendering a direct 
service to individuals in groups. However, ad- 
ministration makes use of group work principles 
and understandings.”’3 ; 

That makes sense to this reviewer, and it 
might be added that the sound social work ad- 
ministrator makes use also of case-work and 
community organization “principles and under- 
standings.” Administration, however, is more 
than and hence different from either group 
work, case work, or community organization or 
a mere combination thereof. If it were not, it 
would not be administration. By the same 
token, baseball cannot be accurately described 
as merely running, throwing, and catching and 
striking a ball. It is more than the mere sum of 
these skills. It consists too of a certain plus that 
combines, synchronizes, and directs them in 
various ways toward specific ends. 

This book does not claim to be an exhaustive 
or inclusive treatise on administration in social 
work. It does well what it sets out to do, namely 
to delineate, define, and apply the group process 
in administration. It is a wholly thoughtful and 
scholarly piece of work. Every administrator in 
social work—and many in other fields as well— 
would do well to read and study it, and it 
should be found in the library of every school of 
social work. 

The readings at the close of each chapter are 
a useful aid to the pursuit of further study and 
exploration. 

LEONARD W. Mayo 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 


Group Experience and Democratic Values. By 
Grace L. Coyite. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1948. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

In this book Miss Coyle has brought together 

a series of addresses and magazine articles writ- 


ten during the period 1935-46. The first section 
and parts of the third section, however, are new 
and were written for this publication. 

While developed at different times and for 
diverse occasions, the several sections, neverthe- 
less, share certain common themes. As Miss 
Coyle explains in her Introduction, “their kin- 
ship lies in the attempt which runs through 
them all to understand better the collective life 
of our times as found in various social agencies 
and to express through that life the democratic 
values of our social heritage.” 

The organization of material centers around 
three major sections. In Part I the writer devel- 
ops a point of view concerning the place of the 
voluntary association in a democratic society 
and emphasizes the contributions of spontane- 
ously organized groups in particular. Empha- 
sized, also, is Miss Coyle’s definition of the tasks 
of the president of the voluntary associations 
and the executive director of an agency as in a 
large measure those of leadership. This writing 
balances off some of the overemphasis on au- 
thoritative action which in the past has colored 
much of the thinking about these functions. 

Discussion in Part II is focused on such sub- 
jects as “Changing Perspectives in Group 
Work,” “Group Work as a Method in Recrea- 
tion,” “On Becoming a Professional,” ‘The 
Function of the Social Settlement Today,” and 
“Values of Group Life for Teen-Age Youth.” 

In Part III Miss Coyle develops a stimulat- 
ing point of view on social action. She stresses 
the need for social statesmanship which includes 
accurate generalization and objectives based on 
sound data. The functions of group work with 
reference to social action and social change are 
discussed both from the theoretical and the 
practical point of view. The last section in Part 
III is given over to a discussion of the need for a 
personal philosophy on the part of the worker 
and of the importance of selecting an agency 
through which one’s personal philosophy can 
find adequate expression. 

Miss Coyle has the rare quality of being able 
to see both the near and the far. Thus her writ- 
ing, while dealing with the practical and specific, 
is rooted in the profound and the far-reaching. 
It is this quality that makes the undertones of 
this book as significant as the operational ideas 
expressed. 

The uncomplicated style and the clarity of 
statement make the material available to the 


3 Chap. ii, p. 37. 





layman as well as to the professional worker. 
Both groups should find this book an important 
resource in thinking on problems of group-work 
method and philosophy. 


W. L. KINnDELSPERGER 
School of Social Work 
Tulane University 


A Handbook for Social Agency Administration. 
By Etwoop STREET. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. xi+434. $5.00. 


In 1931 Elwood Street published a book en- 
titled Social Work Administration. Already at 
that time an experienced administrator in social 
work, chiefly in the area of community organiza- 
tion, the author has continued in the seventeen 
ensuing years to direct the destinies of impor- 
tant agencies in Washington, D.C., Richmond, 
Houston, and Bridgeport. Included in this later 
experience was a tour of duty as the executive 
of a large public agency in Washington. Out of 
this rich background of practice, he has devel- 
oped a set of basic principles of administration 
and has assembled a wide range of methods and 
suggestions that will be useful to many execu- 
tives throughout the country. 

Few books are subjected to the range of 
criticism that marked the preparation of this 
volume. Each chapter was submitted to an ac- 
tive executive of a social agency for suggestions. 
The revised version that emerged from this 
scrutiny was then discussed, chapter by chap- 
ter, with a committee of twenty-five executives 
of social agencies in Houston. In addition, cer- 
tain chapters were read by the Houston Chap- 
ter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Finally the entire manuscript was sent to 
the experienced executive of a family and child 
welfare agency in New Jersey to be appraised in 
terms of the daily operations of a going welfare 
organization. 

One might expect that the resulting text 
would lack unity and would be characterized 
by compromises among conflicting points of 
view. The author avoided this hazard by adopt- 
ing only those suggestions that squared with his 
own convictions and his own experiences. Here 
and there he summarizes a variant point of view, 
giving the chief arguments of the proponent as 
well as the reasons for the differing opinion he 
supports. For example, the author holds that a 
social agency should not approach a social 
worker relative to employment without first 
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clearing with the agency by which the worker 
is now employed. Miss Lillian Quinn, formerly 
in charge of the Joint Vocational Service (for 
social workers) disagrees with this view. The 
author, recognizing the broad base of experience 
on which Miss Quinn’s opinion rests, quotes her 
statement on the question and indicates why 
his own opinions differ from hers. Too much of 
this kind of exposition would be disastrous, of 
course, but in this book the author’s own ideas 
provide a consistent viewpoint that unifies the 
text; the controversial issues emerge only here 
and there at points where the importance of the 
question entitles the reader to know that no 
final agreement has been reached among our 
most experienced practitioners. 

The structure of the new book is very much 
like that of the original volume of 1931. There 
are twenty-seven chapters in both books. The 
subject matter and the sequence of the chapters 
are also approximately identical. The real dif- 
ference is in the scope of the chapters, all of 
which include new material. In addition, the 
new book has an enlarged bibliography which 
has, of course, been brought up to date. Each 
chapter is followed by a series of questions 
designed to serve as point of departure for dis- 
cussion in classrooms, conferences, or institutes. 
This book like its predecessor will undoubtedly 
be widely and productively used. 

W. McM. 


Work Relief in New York State, 1931-1935. By 
ALEXANDER Rapomski. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. Pp. x +332. Paper, $3.50. 


This volume presents a well-written and de- 
tailed analysis of the development of govern- 
mental provisions for those who were economi- 
cally insecure during the years 1931 to 1935. AS 
a member of the staff of the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration of the state of New 
York, the author draws upon his personal ex- 
perience as well as upon available documentary 
sources. While presenting his material with a 
broad understanding of the field in which this 
emergency program was carried out and offering 
a great mass of relative detail, Mr. Radomski 
writes interestingly, and his book is a very 
readable treatise. 

The struggles, confusion, and hasty experi- 
mentation of the early depression years, as well 
as the successes in solving many of the problems 
and the initiation of newer methods of dealing 
with them, have been partially forgotten by 
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many who were involved in that extremely 
tragic period. The war and its aftermath pre- 
sented to most persons interested in welfare 
problems so many enormous difficulties, that 
those of an earlier day seemed of less impor- 
tance. What seemed huge appropriations from 
local, state, and federal sources have been 
dwarfed by astronomical figures of more recent 
years. 

The book opens with an outline of the history 
of private and public welfare developments in 
the United States, the importance of each at 
various periods during the past century, efforts 
to develop co-operative relations between them, 
and the more recent successes in determining at 
least in principle the role of each. 

The development of work relief in New York 
State traces back to the fundamental belief in 
work as an essential part of the individual’s life 
and its therapeutic value, part of our cultural 
heritage. President Hoover’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment and Governor Roose- 
velt’s unofficial Committee on Stabilization of 
Industry for the Prevention of Unemployment 
started an interest in providing work opportu- 
nities. The State Charities Aid of New York 
State was active in following developments in 
emergency relief throughout the state and in 
giving publicity to the rapid increase in the re- 
lief load. From the first quarter of 1929 to the 
first quarter of 1931 the number of families on 
relief had increased 193 per cent and the amount 
of relief 295 per cent. 

In spite of reluctance on the part of estab- 
lished agencies, Governor Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to the legislature indicated the need of 
state action on January 1, 1931, and on August 
28 of the same year convened a special session 
of the legislature and recommended a concrete 
program “‘to care for the relief and distress and 
the alleviation of unemployment.” The passage 
of this Emergency Relief Act, the Wicks Act, 
was unanimous in both houses. 

Mr. Radomski emphasizes the outstanding 
part Governor Roosevelt played in the efforts 
preceding the passage of this bill, the first in a 
series of governmental attacks on the problem 
of economic security. President Roosevelt and 
Harry L. Hopkins, who was the first executive 
of the T.E.R.A., as the New York agency was 
called, were responsible for keeping work relief 
as a major method of public assistance on the 
federal level through the long depression; and 
the development of F.E.R.A. was patterned 
along the lines of the T.E.R.A. experience. 


The experience of Harry Hopkins in various 
activities in social work may well account for 
his intelligent interest in the development of a 
program for the unemployed. What the factors 
were which were responsible for Franklin Roose- 
velt’s social philosophy still remain a subject for 
future speculation and research. Mr. Radomski 
has provided some of the material for further 
study on a topic which has interested many ad- 
mirers of the late president. 

In interpreting the Wicks Act through the 
years many difficult problems were presented. 
The T.E.R.A. was most fortunate in having the 
services as counsel of Solicitor General Henry 
Epstein. Mr. Radomski was impressed with the 
extremely sane and social point of view of this 
distinguished lawyer and quotes what Mr. Ep- 
stein calls his fundamental tests: 


First, these laws must be made to function to 
accomplish the end for which they were designed, 
namely: the relief of suffering. 

Second, these laws, born in an economic crisis, 
must be interpreted in the framework and back- 
ground of the social, economic and political stress 
which gave them birth. 


Largely owing to this wise leader, the Wicks 
Act while adhering to many of the provisions of 
the revised Public Welfare Law of the state did 
introduce a more humane interpretation than 
would probably have been possible without 
state and federal funds. 

Most of the book is devoted to the experience 
of T.E.R.A. in developing its work relief pro- 
gram. This should be of permanent value for 
those who in emergency situations find them- 
selves faced with problems similar to those of 
1931 and the following years. For public welfare 
workers in general the emphasis on the T.E.R.A. 
principles which had found acceptance in pri- 
vate agencies is interesting: adequacy, trained 
workers, central indices, limited case loads, 
home visits, etc. 

The gradual accumulation of critical analyses 
of the experience of social welfare workers in 
various activities both governmental and pri- 
vate is evidence of the maturing of the profes- 
sion. The author of this book has made a real 
contribution to the literature of the field and 
has demonstrated the possibility of writing a 
volume which should have a broad audience 
within as well as outside the field of social wel- 
fare. 


WALTER W. PETTIT 








Medical Addenda: Related Essays on Medicine 
and the Changing Order. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. xviii+156. 
$1.75. 

This is the twelfth and final monograph pre- 
pared under the auspice of the New York 
Academy of Medicine Committee on Medicine 
and the Changing Order, and published by the 
Commonwealth Fund. The title of this volume, 
Medical Addenda, is somewhat misleading, un- 
less it is intended to emphasize special aspects 
of medicine and medical service which must be 
maintained and improved, irrespective of 
changes in our social, economic, and political 
order. But according to this reviewer’s under- 
standing and experiences, the subjects dealt 
with by the different authors of the six chapters 
of this book are essential parts of medicine in 
any order, be the inevitable changes fast or slow. 

Mr. Franklin B. Kirkbride writes a sum- 
marizing preface. Dr. James Alexander Miller 
points out the supreme importance of the per- 
sonal character of the doctor. In the words of 
Paracelsus: ‘“The character of the physician 
may act more powerfully on the patient than all 
the drugs employed.” Dr. Louis Hamman deals 
lucidly with psychosomatic medicine. His chap- 
ter may be summarized by the principle: Treat 
the patient as well as patient’s disease. The 
value and necessity of medical social work are 
well handled by Mary A. Cannon and Harriett 
M. Bartlett; and similar service is given by 
Winifred W. Arrington to psychiatric social 
service. Dr. Howard A. Rusk writes an illumi- 
nating chapter on “Rehabilitation and Conva- 
lescence.” With the gradual lengthening of the 
average life-span in our land, chronic diseases 
are on the increase. This aspect of medicine, to- 
day and tomorrow, are dealt with by Dr. Ernst 
P. Boas. 

This volume, and the preceding important 
volumes, sponsored by the New York Academy 
of Medicine Committee, should be mastered 
by physicians and lay citizens, before either 
group proposes or opposes fundamental changes 
in medical education and in medical service in 
our land. 

A. J. CARLSON 

University of Chicago 


American Medical Research—Past and Present. 
By Ricuarp H. Suryock, Pu.D. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. xv+350. 
$2.50. 
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This book like the preceding monographs 
was issued under the auspices of the ‘“Commit- 
tee on Medicine and the Changing Order” of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, but the “‘au- 
thors of this and other monographs of the series 
have had entire freedom and are wholly re- 
sponsible for all statements of fact and opin- 
ion.” 

Because it is of some moment to the reviewer 
of this monograph and the readers of the re- 
view, let us present some details of the general 
committee’s set-up. This committee, disregarding 
deaths and resignations, consisted of thirty-two 
M.D.’s.; one dentist; three registered nurses 
(R.N.); five persons without a title (laymen); 
and three Ph.D.’s. In addition, there is listed a 
“Program and Planning Committee” of seven- 
teen, consisting of three untitled persons, two 
Ph.D.’s., twelve M.D.’s., and no D.DS. 
(dentist). 

In the Foreword there is some explanation of 
the nature of the “(Committee on Medicine and 
the Changing Order” as established by the 
Council of the New York Academy of Medicine 
but no specific mention of the function of the 
“Program and Planning Committee.” Assuming 
that dentistry as a healing profession was to be 
adequately represented “the Committee was 
composed of physicians, representatives of the 
allied professions of dentistry and nursing, and 
laymen, and yet whereas there are three nurses 
and thirty-two M.D.’s on the general committee 
there is but one excellent dentist, Dr. Malcolm 
W. Carr, and not even he or any other D.D.S. 
is on the “Program and Planning Committee.” 
In fine, no paragraph of the book refers to re- 
search, past or present, in the field of dentistry. 
It might be argued that this field of the healing 
profession does not fall naturally under the spe- 
cial title of ‘medical research.” However, since 
there are numerous references to the progress of 
research activity in other than the strictly bio- 
medical field, it seems to me an unpardonable 
omission totally to disregard the profession of 
dentistry. Under the indexed title “Dental 
Schools” (p. 298), there is found only a statistical 
statement on the great reduction of registration 
of dental students at a certain period. On page 
29 there is a brief and not too accurate allusion 
to the discovery of anesthesia. Even here the 
author did not see fit to make mention of the 
fact that two dentists were the discoverers of 
general anesthesia—Wells of N,O and Morton 
of ether. There is no mention of Pierre Fauchard 
or of Chapin Harris of this country in estab- 
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lishing the first really modern dental school, nor 
will the reader find even a fleeting reference to 
the existence of the International Association 
for Dental Research or the promotion of dental 
research by the American College of Dentists. 
According to the secretary of the American 
Dental Association, the following moneys have 
been appropriated for the current year (1948) 
for research activities in dentistry: $35,000 to 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics and its 
Bureau of Chemistry; $45,000 to the Research 
Commission of the American Dental Associa- 
tion; and $8,000 annually for a fellowship in 
oral pathology. One wonders what the function 
of the one dentist is on the general committee 
(v.s.), if any. But even that one dentist (not 
dentists) of the Foreword could and would have 
been ready to provide the author with pertinent 
data on the great advances made in dental edu- 
cation by the Gies report and the great growth 
of American dental research since the middle of 
the last century. The omission represents a re- 
grettable oversight to an autonomous sister pro- 
fession, dentistry. 

As for the rest of the text, this reviewer feels 
that the author is to be complimented on a mas- 
terly and scholarly job; for the book is not only 
timely but will be of great historical value in the 
future, for in a most interesting manner the 
author narrates step by step the gradual im- 
provement of medical education, the formative 
influences in research, its early support (1860- 
1895), the changing economic and social back- 
ground, the era of private support, leading to 
public interest and large-scale governmental 
financial appropriations in its support. The book 
ends with a final short chapter entitled “The 
Future.” 

Every chapter is heavily documented by a 
pertinent bibliography in the interest of the 
more inquisitive reader. 

Some errors were noted: On page 211, 2d 
paragraph, the text should have read that cer- 
tain animal fats contain vitamin A. On page 213 
the general statement that oral feeding of gland 
products (2d paragraph) will restore the sub- 
jects to normal whose extirpated glands have 
resulted in certain clinical deficiency syndromes 
is incorrect, since even most potent endocrine 
preparations are ineffectual when orally admin- 
istered; nor was Berthold (p. 213) the first suc- 
cessfully to transplant the gonads. Years before, 
John Hunter wrote in his Natural History of the 
Human Teeth (London, 1778), p. 127, as follows: 
“T have also frequently taken out the testis of a 


IItI 


cock and replaced it in his belly, where it has 
adhered and has been nourished, nay I have put 
the testis of a cock into the belly of a hen with 
the same effect.’”’ Furthermore, the view to 
ascribe the beneficial results of leucotomy (p. 
231) ‘‘to shock (trauma) in itself” is untenable. 
In the account of the treatment of hypertension 
(p. 217) no mention is made of the use of potas- 
sium thiocyanate which is in some patients as 
palliative or ineffectual as sympathectomy in 
others. 

Omissions (p. 242): Newsweek and Time are 
as active in popularizing research advances in 
medicine as is Fortune or the Scientific Monthly. 
As other popularizers of advances in science and 
medicine (p. 244 and p. 246) one recalls the 
radio broadcast of Du Pont, “Better Living 
through Chemistry,” and the magazine Life and 
Health, the latter much like Hygeia. 

Unless this reviewer (an M.D.) is greatly 
mistaken, no scientist was invited as a delegate 
when the U.N. met first for organization in San 
Francisco, as were members of other professions. 
With the present tendency in psychiatry toward 
psychosomatic medicine there is an approach to 
the views of the Christian Scientists. The 
endocrine treatment besides surgery in certain 
cancers is not alluded to. 

In spite of all these and other minor criti- 
cisms, this well-written and interesting book 
will have a lasting value in the years to come, 
providing, of course, that mankind does not 
destroy itself with atomic bombs and/or biolog- 
ical warfare. 


Arno B. LuckHarpt, M.D. 


University of Chicago 


The Practical Nurse. By DorotHy DEMING, 
R.N., B.A. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. Pp. viiit+370. $3.00. 


Before beginning the writing of this book, the 
author made an intensive study of the literature 
pertaining to the subject; visited many hospi- 
tals, public health nursing agencies, and schools 
of practical nursing in order to gather informa- 
tion regarding the education and use of practical 
nurses; and interviewed professional nurses, 
doctors, hospital administrators, and practical 
nurses for opinions and suggestions. 

Because of the confusion prevailing today re- 








garding the various types of workers who care 
for the sick, Miss Deming states in the second 
chapter: 

For the purposes of this book the name practical 
nurse refers to a person with specified training of 
nine to eighteen months, licensed in the state in 
which he or she is practicing if a state law exists, and 
serving in homes, hospitals, public health or indus- 
trial agencies under the direction of a licensed physi- 
cian and—desirably—the supervision of a profes- 
sional registered nurse. Ward maids, orderlies, vol- 
unteer nurses’ aides, and professional undergraduate 
students still in training do not fall into this classifi- 
cation of practical nurse. The thousands of men and 
women nursing for hire and calling themselves 
“practical nurses” who have no formal training or 
legal status are not the practical nurses under 
favorable consideration here, although their num- 
bers, activities, and practices form one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for writing this book. 


After tracing the historical development of 
practical nursing, the author discusses present- 
day practices and desirable changes in the use 
of practical nurses in homes, general hospitals, 
tuberculosis and mental hospitals, industry, 
public health agencies, and in the care of the 
chronically ill and the aged. Unsatisfactory 
practices and problems are not minimized, but 
in every instance constructive suggestions are 
made to indicate the valuable contribution that 
the practical nurse can make to the care of the 
sick. Considerable emphasis is given to desirable 
standards for the education of practical nurses, 
and recommendations are made regarding the 
establishment of schools of practical nursing. 

Miss Deming makes a strong plea for more 
accurate information in relation to the actual 
numbers of practical nurses, their activities and 
education; for a careful study of the need for 
practical nurses before new schools are estab- 
lished; and for mandatory legislation in every 
state for all those who nurse for hire. She is very 
frank in appraising the attitude of professional 
nurses toward the whole problem and urges 
their understanding and support in order that 
a reasonable solution may be reached. 

The book is very carefully documented, and 
a list of helpful references accompanies each 
chapter. It is unfortunate that publication was 
delayed for some time after the writing of the 
book had been completed. This delay accounts 
for the fact that more recent material has not 
been included and explains the differences be- 
tween some of the statistics used and those 
available today. This book should be of interest 
to professional nurses, doctors, hospital ad- 
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ministrators, and to the public, since the best 
possible care for the sick is the concern of 
everyone. 

Mary M. DuntaP 
University of Chicago 


Alexandra Kollontay, Ambassadress from Russia. 
By ISABEL DE PALENCIA. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1947. Pp. 309. $3.50. 


This is an absorbing biography of a remark- 
able Russian woman by a remarkable Spanish 
woman. Both are writers, lecturers, agitators, 
Socialists, and fervent lovers of peace and hu- 
manity. Both have traveled much, worked 
hard, known many revolutionary leaders, at- 
tended international congresses, helped to 
shape the course of political events. 

The story of Alexandra Kollontay is dramat- 
ic, romantic, heartening. It is a record of selfless, 
heroic devotion to ideals, of hardships and suf- 
fering, imprisonment and exile, and of final vic- 
tory and personal vindication. The “undesir- 
able alien” whom Sweden expelled and Den- 
mark all but expelled because of her revolution- 
ary connections and activities returned to the 
former country as the ambassadress of Soviet 
Russia and was enthusiastically received, be- 
coming the dean of the diplomatic corps. 

Her services and accomplishment in Russia 
as minister of social welfare and in other posts, 
her successes on the platform of several nations 
(she speaks several languages), her popularity 
with workers, and the recognition of her ability 
and talents by eminent statesmen who did not 
share her more extreme views—since she was a 
Bolshevik, a Marxist, a resolute foe of oppor- 
tunism or compromise, a vigorous critic of in- 
consistency and timidity wherever she found 
them—all these things she accepted in a simple 
and generous spirit. She remained modest, 
anxious to increase her knowledge, appreciative 
of intellectual or moral greatness. 

She was a pacifist and a feminist. She sub- 
ordinated personal happiness, even love, to her 
duty to humanity. She married twice, but nei- 
ther of these unions was successful. She never 
advocated “free love” —a charge that ignorant 
enemies brought against her. She was supposed 
to be mannish, large, and unattractive, but an 
American journalist who knew her well wrote of 
her: “She was mild-looking, a little person, 
with soft blue eyes and wavy brown hair tinged 
with gray.” 

Alexandra’s father was a czarist general but 
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a liberal and cultivated man of European out- 
look, who helped to write the first Bulgarian 
constitution, despite the czar’s open displeasure. 
Her mother was of humble peasant origin but 
of unusual ability, determination, and energy. 
She was a beautiful woman and a hard worker. 
Alexandra inherited the qualities of both par- 
ents. She hated war and violence, yet she worked 
for all the major bolshevik measures designed 
to make Russia free, powerful, and prosperous. 
She admired Lenin and thinks well of Stalin, 
whose habits, manners, and demeanor she de- 
scribes in highly favorable terms. 

To repeat, here is a fascinating revolutionary 
story characteristically Slav and Russian. 


VicTor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down: The Autobi- 
ography of Mary White Ovington. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. x+307. 
$3.00. 


In this “biography of a movement’”’—the his- 
tory of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People—Miss Ovington 
has shown the gradual growth of public reaction 
against injustice. This reaction came, at first, 
only from individuals, themselves victims of 
prejudice, or perhaps only sensitive and gen- 
erous people. From this nucleus of personal con- 
science grew the body which has become one of 
the strong public consciences of our time, an 
“ever-present help in time of trouble.” 

It was not until, as a young settlement work- 
er, Miss Ovington took a group of boys on a 
trolley trip, that she turned to the field of race 
problems. Passing a Negro area, the boys had 
jumped up to shout “Nigger, Nigger, Nigger!” 
at families gathered on their porches. She says: 
“The boys had no race-prejudice—their shout- 
ing was a ritual they had learned.” Detail like 
this is used throughout the book, like a quick- 
struck match, to light up dark and disturbing 
areas. 

The N.A.A.C.P. began at the time of the 
Springfield riots in 1908. William English Wall- 
ing and his wife, Anna Strunsky, returning to 
Chicago from a trip to Czarist Russia, heard of 
the riots and went at once to Springfield. Deeply 
happy to be back in “‘free America,” they could 
now feel only grief and shame at the robbing, 
wounding, and killing of innocent people, the 
widespread disregard for law, the encourage- 


ment of race hatreds. In white Springfield “‘no 
one seemed sorry or ashamed..... Many 
boasted of what they had done.” 

Driven by sorrow and indignation, Walling, 
himself a Kentuckian, published in the Jnde- 
pendent a strong plea for justice, describing con- 
ditions and calling on men and women of both 
races to right these wrongs. Miss Ovington re- 
sponded, and a small group met to discuss plans. 
Soon “The Call” appeared, written by Oswald 
Garrison Villard and signed by fifty-three 
prominent educators, writers, and social work- 
ers. It outlined existing wrongs—disfranchise- 
ment, discrimination, abuse, justice denied, and 
lynchings unpunishable. In May an interracial 
conference aroused further interest in the move- 
ment, and the N.A.A.C.P. was incorporated. 

Where the practice of the press had been to 
emphasize Negro crime, the N.A.A.C.P. coun- 
tered by equal publicity for anti-Negro vio- 
lence. On its office wall hung a United States 
map, with a black pin marking the location of 
every lynching. John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi 
Wise attacked lynch law from their pulpits. It 
is disheartening to note that from 1882 to 1936 
there were 4,672 lynchings, and it is further sad 
to admit that after thirty-seven years it is still 
impossible to obtain legislation in this field— 
our political obduracy doing us, meanwhile, ir- 
reparable harm among other nations, as a 
weapon against democracy. 

Much quotable detail is given as to Negro 
service in the armed forces; about wages and 
hours in industry during and after the first 
World War—for example, ten cents an hour for 
a twelve-hour day, in a seven-day week, with 
no holidays, and a commissary system that ate 
up 50 to 70 per cent of the pay check; about the 
improvement that took place in sanitation and 
hours of employment when, during flood-con- 
trol work in 1937, the government became a 
large-scale employer of labor; about work for 
equal educational facilities for Negroes and for 
exercise of the franchise. It would be gratifying 
if a more basic improvement of conditions could 
be reported. 

Six months after the founding of the 
N.A.A.C.P. the Urban League was formed 
to deal with unemployment and welfare. There 
is no duplication here, as the N.A.A.C.P. con- 
fines itself to issues of legality, asking only: 
“Does the problem involve color discrimina- 
tion?” or “Is some fundamental right of citizen- 
ship involved?” Both groups have been of great 
value, but much yet remains to be done. What 
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is acutely needed is, in the words of James 
Weldon Johnson, “to look with clarity and rea- 
son at the problems of human relationships.” 
Comment on this book is, therefore, more than 
comment on the life of one woman or on one 
movement. The questions it presents have be- 
come the personal responsibility of every 
American citizen. 

JESSIE HirscHL 
Chicago 


The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s: A Report on 
Negro-White Relationships in Twenty-four 
Cities. By Dr. J. HOWELL ATWoop, ARTHUR 
W. Harpy, and OWEN E. PENcE. New York: 
Association Press, 1946. Pp. xii+194.$2.25 pa. 


This study, made under the auspices of the 
National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, is one of a series related to the 
history, philosophy, policies, and practices of 
the Y.M.C.A. The committee responsible for 
the study was composed of educators, religious 
leaders, Y.M.C.A. secretaries and with Shelby 
M. Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation, as 
chairman. The committee was, of course, inter- 
racial. The field work was done by Dr. J. Howell 
Atwood, professor of sociology at Knox College. 
As the chairman indicates in the Foreword, the 
committee “began and pursued its work with 
certain set attitudes of mind—it was not coldly 
indifferent to the way the Y.M.C.A. was serving 
or failing to serve Negro Youth. It thought of 
local Associations which were making efforts to 
end intolerance and discrimination as moving 
in the right direction, but it believed its desire 
for progress in certain directions was no ob- 
stacle to a forthright and honest collection of 
facts, and offered an appropriate yardstick for 
their measurement.” The study certainly bears 
out the committee’s belief that moral convic- 
tion and objectivity are not incompatible. 

Moreover, the committee’s mind set is in 
line with the basic purpose of the organization 
under scrutiny. In addition to the implications 
of a Christian purpose there have been recent 
actions of international conventions of the 
Y.M.C.A. which state specific goals in the field 
of race relations. The most recent action taken 
at Atlantic City, 1946, made the following rec- 
ommendations to local Associations: 


That they work steadfastly toward the goal of 
eliminating all racial discriminations and of having 
all men, without regard to racial or national origin, 


share justly and equally according to merit, in our 
rich social, economic, cultural, and political heritage. 

In making this recommendation we note with 
satisfaction that substantial progress has been made 
in interracial relations within the Y.M.C.A. since 
the adoption of the following resolution by the 
Forty-third International Convention of the 
Y.M.C.A. as in 1931: “That we go on record as 
urging all Associations to take definite steps toward 
the goal of making possible full participation in the 
Association program without discrimination as to 
race, color, or nationality.” 

The Convention now reaffirms this resolution and 
calls upon local Associations further to implement 
this essential goal. 

In addition to this important reaffirmation, the 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of the United States 
also took a most significant action on recommenda- 
tion of the National Board’s Committee on Public 
Affairs, as follows: The National Council com- 
mends to the careful consideration of the Area Coun- 
cils, State Committees, and Member Associations 
the action taken by the Pacific Southwest Area 
Council, which has commended to its Member As- 
sociations that new Associations and Branches 
should be established, and existing Associations 
should be administered, on an inclusive, nonsegre- 
gated basis. 


Although the committee recognizes that local 
Associations have a large degree of autonomy 
and that practices must develop in relation to 
local situations, it uses this background of na- 
tional conviction as a yardstick for measuring 
progress in local Association policy and practice. 

The method of the study was primarily the 
interviewing of local Y.M.C.A. officials and 
local and national community leaders, especially 
those working in the field of race relations. 
Twenty-four communities were selected as pre- 
senting an approximate cross-section of types of 
communities and Y.M.C.A.’s; 249 interviews 
were recorded, more than one-third of them 
with Negroes. The material is arranged by sub- 
jects: “I. Administrative Patterns, including 
Board Attitudes, Branch Strategy, Financing, 
General Administration, Policies and Practices; 
II. Membership Services and Privileges; 
III. Personnel Considerations; IV. Community 
Attitudes and Practices; V. Community Atti- 
tudes toward the Y.M.C.A.; VI. Agenda for 
Advance.” 

The findings of the study show, as might be 


tNational Council of Y.M.C.A.’s (United 
States) at Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 18, 
1946. The National Council is a limited delegate 
body officially representing all local member Associa- 
tions in the United States. 
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suspected, that local Y.M.C.A.’s present a wide 
variance both in policy and in basic understand- 
ing of the problem. 


We have seen excellent strategy on the part of the 
Associations; we have noted in the reports examples 
of courage on the part of leadership in presenting the 
Christian purpose of the Y.M.C.A. We have also 
noted the experience of those Associations that have 
advanced the cause of race relations. But with it all 
they are such a few among the many that they al- 
most stand as indictments against the fears, hesi- 
tancy, indifference, of those Associations that have 
not assumed their full responsibility in this field. 


In the light not only of the Y.M.C.A.’s fun- 
damental purpose but also of an informed and 
aroused public opinion on the subject of race re- 
lations, the study then indicates an “Agenda for 
Advance.” This device for pointing up the re- 
sults of the study is an interesting one to the 
general reader and should prove a most useful 
one to Associations desiring to profit by the 
study. The questions on the agenda are intro- 
duced by this significant paragraph: 


It is at this point of an aroused public opinion, 
both Negro and white, that the Y.M.C.A. finds itself 
face toface withachanging social pattern :a vocal and 
resistent Negro community, a considerable number 
of whom refuse to accept any rationalization of the 
inclusive Christian purpose of the Y.M.C.A. If the 
Y.M.C.A. is to render its most effective service in the 
post-war years, its plans and policies will have to be 
defined in more direct and clean-cut terms than has 
been customary with the local Y.M.C.A.’s. 


These major questions follow: 


. Is there evidence of an adequate strategy and un- 
derstanding to meet head-on current situations 
and developments in race relations? 

2. Is the Y.M.C.A. lagging behind other agencies in 

making advances in racial understanding? 

3. Has the Y.M.C.A. professional leadership edu- 
cated its lay leaders sufficiently in the Christian 
purpose of the Movement? 

4. There is evidence that Negro leadership in many 
communities do not regard the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a constructive agent in 
advancing racial understanding. 

5. Will good public affairs and public relations pro- 

gram strengthen the Y.M.C.A. services in racial 

understanding? 


a 


That there is possibility for advance com- 
mensurate with the purpose and the influence 
of the Y.M.C.A. is shown throughout the study 
by quotations from Y.M.C.A. leaders—board 
members as well as secretaries—showing a 
sense of responsibility for Y.M.C.A. progress 


beyond the limitations of individual prejudices 
and by descriptions of progressive policies and 
practices actually in operation. One of the few 
lacks one feels in the study is a detailed de- 
scription of methods used to develop these ad- 
vanced policies. 

On the whole the study is technically com- 
petent, well orientated to the purposes and 
methods of the organization studied, courageous 
in facing and stating criticism, and so pointed 
up as to provide an agenda for the future. If one 
should ask of the study of facts here presented 
“Knowledge for What,” there would be no 
doubt about the answer. 

Lucy P. CARNER 


Division on Education and Recreation 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


Cloud by Day: A Story of Coal and Coke and Peo- 
ple. By MurtEL EARLEY SHEPPARD. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. xv-+266. $4.25. 


The steel mills must have pig iron to make 
steel, and the blast furnaces must have coke to 
make pig iron. Charcoal is said to be the ideal 
fuel for this purpose, but it would play havoc 
with our forest resources to use it now as was 
done when the steel industry was in its infancy. 
Cloud by Day traces the history of the coke in- 
dustry, which sprang up in response to the in- 
creasing demand, and of the so-called “‘Coke Re- 
gion,” which comprises certain counties in south- 
west Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal mined in 
this area is peculiarly suited to the making of 
coke, which, in the words of the author, ‘‘made 
Pittsburgh rich and Pittsburgh steel and iron 
made millionaires in the coal country up the 
Youghiogheny and Mononghahela Rivers.”’ The 
book’s title is derived from the smoke which 
blankets the region even in daytime when the 
beehive coke ovens are in operation. The in- 
habitants welcome the smoke in spite of the dirt, 
cinders, and darkness which accompany it; 
“when smoke hangs low there is money in cir- 
culation and the Region feels good; when the 
smoke goes away and there is not dirt enough to 
notice, money is hard to come by.” 

The author knows her subject. She has lived 
in the Coke Region many years as the wife of a 
mining engineer. She understands the peculiar 
problems of management as well as of the 
miners, and she is sympathetic toward both 
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groups and seems to be unbiased. As she says in 
the Foreword: “If the question arises: Who is 
she for? Is she pro-labor or pro-management? 
the answer is: I am not pro-anybody, only pro- 
people.” She describes so clearly that even a 
person who never saw a coal mine will under- 
stand, the mining process and the attending 
hazards, the process of coke-making, and the 
changes which are going on. Of special interest 
is her account of the disastrous strikes which 
from time to time have disrupted the region, of 
the low wages and bad living and work condi- 
tions that brought on the strikes, of the violence 
that attended them, and of the activities of the 
private coal and iron police in this connection 
(described in a chapter called “The Cossacks”’). 
Much of her material is from sources not gener- 
ally available. “The Region,” she says, “‘has al- 
ways considered the industrial conflicts that 
shake it from time to time as private fights and 
discouraged news coverage,” and she has drawn 
largely on eyewitness accounts and local news- 
papers. A chapter, “If They Get Hungry 
Enough” describing the unsuccessful strike of 
1894 and its violence and injustices is especially 
noteworthy. This strike was complicated by 
open hostility between the native and foreign 
miners; the strike leaders feared that the con- 
flict might turn into a race war instead of a 
struggle for better work and living conditions. 
After the end of the strike, Polish, Hungarian, 
and Austrian priests serving in the Coke Region 
forwarded complaints to Washington concern- 
ing ill-treatment of their countrymen. 

The progressive unionization of the region by 
John L. Lewis, “Old King Coal,” and the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers is also described. ‘The miners 
needed a union, they have it and it is a good 
thing—but only so long as the leaders remember 
that it is made up of people who are first of all 
American citizens whether by birth or adop- 
tion.” She also says, ““They won’t let anybody 
tell them how to vote”’—referring to the fact 
that they supported Roosevelt in 1940 in spite 
of Lewis’ thunderings—“but in union matters 
they obey Lewis, often with bitter complaints 
and misgivings, but they do it.” 

The chapters dealing with the strikes—in 
1894, 1922, 1933, and 1946—and with the 
gradual unionizing of the Coke Region are prob- 
ably the most important ones in the book, be- 
cause of the material from sources not generally 
available. However, those sections describing 
the personal life of the residents of the region 
will also be of special interest. Some of America’s 


most famous steel and iron magnates—H. C. 
Frick, Andrew Mellon, Andrew Carnegie, for 
instance—have played important roles in the 
history of the region, and the book deals with 
their labor policies. The story of a local boy 
“who made good,” J. V. Thompson, is told in de- 
tail. There are sympathetic accounts of the min- 
ers—especially those of foreign origin—of their 
life in the company towns or “patches,” their 
work in the mines, their churches and religious 
ceremonies, their efforts to learn English and to 
become American citizens. A chapter called 
“The Face of Danger” describes some of the 
more disastrous mine accidents in the region and 
the quiet fortitude of the miners .and their 
families in misfortune. 

The book indicates that the future of the 
Coke Region is far from secure. The coal fields 
in Fayette County are practically exhausted. 
Adjacent Greene and Washington counties have 
hundreds of thousands of acres of undeveloped 
coal land and expect to be producing for at least 
a hundred years longer, but they can absorb 
only part of the abundant labor supply which 
will be available in the overcrowded patches of 
Fayette County. “Somebody,” the author de- 
clares, “has to figure out what to do with the 
thousands of people whose means of earning a 
living has been whisked away, leaving them no 
other trade to turn to, without savings or 
enough land to grow what they eat.” She does 
not think many of them will move elsewhere; at 
least that has not been the pattern so far. The 
American Friends Service Committee is at 
work there and a few years ago bought a 200- 
acre farm in the densely populated Klondike re- 
gion, where it has settled fifty miners and their 
families. To be eligible, a miner had to be wholly 
or partially unemployed, of good character and 
reputation, and middle aged or nearly so. The 
group selected consists mostly of Central Euro- 
peans, but there are a few Latins in it and four 
Negroes. Each was given an opportunity to buy 
two acres of ground and to build on it a house of 
native stone with his own labor and that of the 
other members of the co-operative housing 
project. The A.F.S.C. hired an experienced 
mason foreman, but otherwise everything was 
done by the miners themselves, who in the 
course of the work acquired a number of useful 
skills—carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, 
masonry, road-building and grading; “‘the staff 
trained ten electricians and fifteen plumbers be- 
fore the building program was finished.” The 
cost of house and two-acre garden was approxi- 
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mately $2,000. That is, their tidy stone houses 
and big gardens cost little more than the patch 
houses. All the houses in this Penncraft housing 
project have a bathroom, and some also have a 
shower in the basement. The Penncraft settle- 
ment has proved so useful that the A.F.S.C. has 
bought another farm in the same neighborhood 
for a new project. A group of steel company of- 
ficials with large holdings in the Coke Region 
contributed one-third of the capital needed for 
the Penncraft project and will do the same for 
this second project. And the A.F.S.C. has been 
consulted by three important coal companies 
which have under consideration similar housing 
developments on their properties. 

Many other subjects are dealt with in this in- 
teresting book which not only presents a picture 
of an industry whose strikes and work stoppages 
keenly affect the welfare of all of us, but consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to regional litera- 
ture. There are also some very interesting il- 
lustrations. 

MARIAN SCHIBSBY 
Fillmore, California 


Family and Civilization. By CARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 
x+829. $4.50. 


Zimmerman’s dissatisfaction with almost all 
modern theoretical books on the family stimu- 
lated him to write Family and Civilization. 
Chief among his criticisms of such books are: 
(1) they offer no history of the family based 
upon well-documented historical research; 
(2) they place unwarranted value upon illus- 
trative material from primitive tribes, which are 
erroneously regarded as the forerunners of great 
civilizations; and (3) they include no interpre- 
tation of the true nature and meaning of the re- 
lationship between “familism’” (strong family 
organization in a society) and civilization. 

The impressive array of documented source 
material leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
that Zimmerman overcomes the first objection 
to existing books on family sociology. As for the 
second objection, he regards primitive and 
civilized societies as being so different that they 
do not permit the drawing of analogies between 
them (a contention which most anthropologists 
would probably challenge). He concentrates, 
therefore, upon examining the family in three 
great civilizations: Greek, Roman, and Modern 
Western. The domestic systems of these cul- 
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tures are, he says, sufficiently similar to justify 
systematizing a sociology of the “civilized” 
family. Furthermore, according to him, these 
civilizations produced a distinctive family sys- 
tem in the beginning and have kept that system 
intact; whereas this was not the case among 
scattered, isolated, loosely organized primitive 
societies. 


The major part of his book is devoted to over- 
coming the third objection. This he does by des- 
cribing, analyzing, and interpreting the nature 
and meaning of the relationship between famil- 
ism and civilization. Zimmerman views familism 
as the “mother-source” of civilization. He 
takes the point of view that great historical 
changes are ultimately decided by changes in 
the family and that familism is the greatest 
single factor in producing cultural integration. 
He stresses the intimate relationship between 
civilization and familism by developing the 
idea that familism is the result of many impor- 
tant social changes and at the same time is itself 
a powerful causal agent of change. He thus sets 
for himself the task of writing a sociology of the 
family on the basis of four combined ap- 
proaches: critical, historical, analytical, and 
causal. 

The author says that the family exercises 
power as a social unit, with its functions dele- 
gated to it by society. Using the relative degree 
of social power as his criterion of differentiation, 
he defines three basic family types, all of which 
are present in any country at any time, one 
type, however, being dominant. These types can 
be ranked according to the degree of sovereign- 
ty, independence, home rule, strength, and in- 
fluence awarded them in society. Strongest is the 
“trustee” family, which has the most social 
power; weakest is the “atomistic” family; while 
the “domestic” family is between the two in 
terms of social power, function, and prestige. 

Zimmerman examines the chosen civiliza- 
tions in terms of the power exercised by these 
three family types. He shows that there has oc- 
curred in each of the three civilizations a move- 
ment from one family type to another, usually 
in the order: trustee to domestic to atomistic. 
He analyzes the relationship of the dominant 
family system of a given period to the prevailing 
social conditions and asserts that a given set of 
conditions will always be associated with a 
given family type. He finds, for example, a close 
similarity between Greece in the fourth century 
B.C., Rome in the first century A.D.,and West- 
ern society in the nineteenth century; and at all 
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three times the atomistic family was dominant. 
His general conclusions concerning the effect 
upon the level of civilization of the basic family 
types are: that the trustee family never con- 
tributed much to civilization, for it was too de- 
centralized and localistic; that the atomistic 
family accompanies dying cultures, for it allows 
too much individualism, which undermines the 
basic components of social life; and that the 
domestic family is essential to and accompanies 
a high level of civilization, for it affords a com- 
paratively stable social structure and at the 
same time allows the individual enough freedom 
to perform the creative work necessary for a 
great civilization. 

The book concludes with the contention that 
the atomistic family dominates contemporary 
America. This situation, he thinks, is particu- 
larly deplorable, because the leaders, teachers, 
learned classes, and bureaucrats have absolutely 
no conception that a dominant atomistic family 
system spells decay for the society involved. 
Rather do they confuse it with doctrines of 
liberalism, humaneness, democracy, freedom, 
and the like. The author, however, gives some 
hope when he points out that this is a path trod 
before by great civilizations and that eventually 
the atomistic period—which is one of decay and 
disintegration—ends because strong currents of 
resistance force the emergence of a new system. 
Since loyalty between people in their basic re- 
lationships is essential for order in the social 
universe and since atomism fosters the contrary 
(excessive and antisocial individualism), group 
survival demands an end to these processes of 
decay. This ties in with his earlier contention 
that an entire civilization is affected by and re- 
lated to the dominant family system. In other 
words, a strong pattern of familism means a 
strong civilization, family weakness a weak or 
decaying civilization. His final query is: How 
soon will modern man, with all his knowledge, 
declare an end to atomism and cease misinter- 
preting it as individualism and freedom? Famil- 
ism, he says, alone fosters the idea of the dignity 
of the human being, and it is this—not selfish 
individualism, or atomism—which makes pos- 
sible a high level of civilization. 

The author seems to achieve his avowed pur- 
pose in writing the book. Written in a readable, 
lucid style, with frequent summaries, the book 
should be especially useful to undergraduate 
and graduate students. The statement of ten 
analytical and predictive conclusions concern- 
ing the present and future of familism are logical 


in terms of the material presented. The reviewer 
wishes that some more specific suggestions and 
proposals had been offered as to how the trend 
of atomism in this country might be shortened 
—and what further decay and disintegration 
may be expected if there is not soon a return to 
familism. The Christian church, as always in 
the past, is said to be the only agency now tak- 
ing a strong stand on the subject. The reviewer 
suspects that if the church remains the only in- 
fluential societal agency fighting atomism, the 
return to familism will be considerably delayed 
in contemporary agnostic America. 


RuBy Jo REEVES KENNEDY 


Connecticut College 


The Shaping of the American Tradition. By 
Louis M. Hacker. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xxiv+1247. 
$6.00. 


This ponderous volume, obviously a text- 
book for undergraduate courses, may be classi- 
fied as one of a series of compilations of readings 
in the broad field of American history. This book 
may be compared with Coker’s Democracy, 
Liberty and Property, Jacobson’s Development of 
American Political Thought: A Documentary 
History, and Wright’s Source Book of American 
Political Theory. In general these books have 
endeavored to provide shortcuts for those to 
whom basic materials are not readily available. 

This volume, the work of an economic his- 
torian, grew out of the Contemporary Civiliza- 
tions course at Columbia College and must be 
judged from the point of view of its usefulness 
pedagogically. The work is divided into eleven 
parts, which deal with such topics as “The First 
American Revolution” (pp. 123-232); “The 
Second American Revolution” (Civil War peri- 
od) (pp. 579-680) ; “The Third American Revo- 
lution” (Franklin D. Roosevelt period) (pp. 
1125-1240). Each part has four divisions, name- 
ly, “The American Mind,” “The American 
Scene,” ‘American Problems,” and “The 
United States and the World.” 

Obviously, a volume covering so broad a 
topic as the shaping of the American tradition, 
even in 1,200 pages, involves many elements of 
arbitrary choice on the part of the compiler. The 
student of political science might notice the 
omission of organized political science from the 
days of Columbia’s Burgess down to the present 
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day. The jurist might notice the lack of refer- 
ence to Brandeis or Hughes. The historian 
might note the lack of reference to Henry 
Adams, Turner, and others. The social worker 
might note the absence of the name of Jane 
Addams as a part of American tradition. On the 
basis of the collected documents a student might 
conclude that there was scarcely any study of 
social science during the last fifty years, or 
might wonder at the omission of reference to 


American science, American literature in the 
main, and religious forces and tendencies in 
anything like recent times. 

The reviewer can only say that this is a good 
book for those who like this kind of a book. It 
may well be contended that student access to 
original documents would be more helpful. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto. By JACOB 
R. Marcus, Adolph S. Ochs Professor of Jewish 
History, Hebrew Union College. Cincinnati: He- 
brew Union College Press, 1947. Pp. xiii+335. 
$4.00. 


This interesting volume presents the facts with 
regard to the direct and the indirect care of the sick 
and the poor by the segregated Jewish communities 
in the European countries (not including Russia) 
during the Middle Ages, that is, prior to 1800. It is 
an illuminating story of the slow development of 
modern medicine, the modern public and private 
hospital, and the modern nursing and medical social 
service (public and private) for the sick citizen. 
This book is, therefore, an interesting chapter in the 
story of man, be he Jew or non-Jew. European medi- 
cal service in the Middle Ages does not make a cheer- 
ing picture, except for its evolution toward more 
factual knowledge, and the humane urge and acts 
of the Ghetto Jews to take care of their sick and their 
own poor. The second, third, and fourth chapters 
(pp. 55-134) deal with the origin, organization, and 
service of the Hebra Kaddisha, the Jewish Holy 
Brotherhood, which served as the community agent 
for the medical care of the poor. Frequently the 
“hospital” for such care was one room in a small 
house. Surely, we have “gone places” in this field in 
the last hundred and fifty years. The lights and 
shadows revealed in these chapters reflect no special 
credit or reproach on the Ghetto Jews of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. They are the lights and shadows in 
the story of the human race. Chapter i of the Ap- 
pendix (pp. 211-31), dealing with the “Folk Medi- 
cine and the Spiritual Medicine” of the Ghetto Jews, 
reminds us that superstition and medical quackery 
change in form but scarcely in essence with passage 
of time. For what essential difference is there in fool- 
ing “God” and the “devil” by giving the sick person 
a different name, and the 1947 cancer quack who 
claims to cure all cancers and all infections with a 
chemical that does not exist, diluted one to a trillion 
with distilled water? The book should interest physi- 
cians, nurses, sociologists, and social workers of 
every creed and clime. 

A. J. CARLSON 


The Neighborhood Unit Plan, Its Spread and Accept- 
ance: A Selected Bibliography with Interpretative 
Comments. Compiled by James Dantr. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. gr. 
$1.00. 


A list of carefully selected titles relating to a com- 
plex subject is always very useful. The utility of 
such a list is greatly enhanced when it is supple- 
mented, as in the present case, by pertinent com- 
ments. The comments help the interested student to 
find his way through a vast literature to those con- 
tributions that bear directly upon his major inter- 
ests. 

The 229 titles in this bibliography are arranged 
topically under the following headings: ‘“The Facts 
of City Life”; ‘Background of the Neighborhood 
Unit Plan”; ‘“The Planners Test the Plan”; ‘‘The 
Plan Makes Friends and Faces Obstacles”; ‘‘Ameri- 
can Plans and Projects”; ‘‘The Neighborhood Unit 
Abroad.” 

Three interesting illustrations enliven the docu- 
ment: model of a neighborhood unit in the widely 
publicized Cidade dos Motores in Brazil; the plan 
for neighborhood units recommended by Clarence 
A. Perry in the New York Regional Survey; and the 
site plan of the interesting satellite city now under 
construction thirty miles from Chicago by American 
Community Builders, Inc., a recently organized cor- 
poration, the president of which is Philip M. Klutz- 
nick, former commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. : 

Almost every thoughtful observer knows that 
American cities today are very ill-suited to the hu- 
man needs that should be served; very few have 
clear ideas as to how this situation can be remedied. 
This bibliography performs a real service in provid- 
ing such persons with a discriminating guide to the 
major sources of information now available on the 
subject. 

W. McM. 


Crime: Causes and Conditions. By HANS von HEN- 
TIG. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii+379. $3.50. 
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This is a competent discussion of the sociological 
aspects of crime by a European criminologist who 
has resided in the United States for the past ten 
years. The author states in the Preface that another 
volume, which deals with the ‘‘biology of crime,”’ is 
to be published soon, and a third book, which will be 
concerned with prevention and treatment, also is 
planned. 

The book is divided into four major parts. The 
first, which discusses the origin and nature of the 
problem of crime, contains an excellent chapter de- 
scribing the limitations of available statistical data 
in this field. The second and third parts deal with the 
“‘causes of crime’’: one treats physiological variables 
such as sex, age, and race, and the other examines 
the influence of various social forces, including 
economic conditions, the family, and the neighbor- 
hood. The fourth part, entitled “The Conditions of 
Crime,” includes some interesting speculations as to 
the effects of war on crime. 

Confining the subject matter to the sociology of 
crime, as Dr. von Hentig does, permits somewhat 
more detailed attention to this aspect of the problem 
than is found customarily in the traditional one- 
volume criminology textbook. However, this con- 
centration may limit the book’s usefulness, since 
many teachers believe that students, in addition to 
acquiring some knowledge of the causal factors in 
crime, should also become acquainted with various 
treatment devices, such as probation, parole, and 
correctional institutions. 

It should be noted that, despite its forthright ap- 
pearance in the title, the term “‘causes” is most care- 
fully qualified wherever used. Those who are familiar 
with the complexities of the crime problem will agree 
wholeheartedly with the author when he states that 
‘an arrangement of causal factors according to rela- 
tive weight, manageability, and ambivalence must 
come later” (p. 100). 

FRANK T. FLYNN 


The Pastor and the Children. By MILDRED Moopy 
EAKIN and Frank Eakin. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947. Pp. vilit-182. $2.00. 


Like other books written by Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Eakin this one is produced out of their long and rich 
experiences in educational leadership in the church 
locally, denominationally, and as teachers of theo- 
logical students. Their dominant plea is that the 
local pastor become familiar with child psychology 
and educational techniques and skilled in applying 
them in his parish. (They hold that dependence on 
lay volunteers during the past century of Sunday 
Schools has lowered the quality of religious training 
of children, while more recent efforts to put inde- 
pendent responsibility on salaried professional direc- 
tors of religious education has resulted in dual lead- 
ership and excessive expense.) 

In Protestantism the local church normally cen- 
ters all basic leadership in the pastor. He will of 


course need the best helpers and co-workers avail- 
able, paid or volunteer. But he must be able to plan 
and supervise, generally, any programs of child- 
training undertaken by his church. Above all he 
must know and establish friendly relations with the 
individual children of his parish. Further, he must 
prepare to discover and meet their particular needs. 
The authors offer many bits of case histories by way 
of illustration. One main objective should be to help 
children achieve a sense of actually belonging to 
their church and being important to it. The pastor 
must also be ready to counsel parents, often particu- 
lar parents. If there is a Case Study Council in the 
community or if he can get one established, he ought 
to be definitely active in it. 

Among various educational projects described 
the most prominent and numerous concern the de- 
velopment of interest by boys and girls in persons of 
other religions and races and cultures than their 
own. Indeed, this is a primary emphasis by many of 
the leaders in the field of religious education today. 
Although the book is written for pastors directly, 
case workers dealing with children will find it helpful 
to their understanding of young clients in one of 
their important relationships. 

Hazet E. FOSTER 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Youth, Marriage and Parenthood. By LEmo D. Rock- 
woop and Mary E. N. Forp. New York and 
London: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and Chapman 
& Hall Ltd., 1945. Pp. xiii+-298. $3.00. 


This book reports on a study of the attitudes of 
364 students toward courtship, marriage, and par- 
enthood. The study was made in 1940 and 1941 in 
connection with the course in marriage for juniors 
and seniors offered in the family life department of 
the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. The major objective of the study 
was to determine the nature of the attitudes and 
their relationship “to differences in sex, religion, 
college attended, year in college, fraternity member- 
ship, home community, father’s occupation, ordinal 
position in the family, courtship status, and rated 
happiness of parents’ marriage.’”’ A secondary objec- 
tive was to compare the attitudes of students in the 
course with those of a “representative sample” of 
students not taking the course. An extensive ques- 
tionnaire was used in 1940 and later revised for use 
in 1941. The questionnaires covered six major topics: 
personal information, family background, opinions 
on sex education, premarital relations, marriage, and 
divorce. 

Since the study was concerned only with college 
students, the findings are likely to be of interest to a 
very limited number of persons. Persons teaching 
courses in marriage may from the questions and 
answers obtain suggestions as to content. The report 
highlights the attitudes common to the students and 
the subjects on which they differ. The authors make 
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no attempt to appraise the study as a classroom 
project, a matter in which teachers of courses on 
marriage might be interested. Instructors in research 
may find good discussion material in an examination 
of the method of study. The questionnaires were 
given to two classes and to a group of nonclass stu- 
dents. Both the original and revised questionnaires 
were in part framed with student participation. 
While it was reported that “‘precautions were taken” 
in the selection of a representative nonclass group, 
the nature of the precautions was not described. 
Actually the students in the first class selected the 
nonclass students. 

Of particular interest is one of the appendixes 
which charts a comparison of the findings of studies 
on similar subject matter. There is also a bibliogra- 
phy of 220 items. 

BARBARA C. WALLACE 


A Short History of Zionism. By SHOSHANNA Harris 
Sankowsky. Pictorial Statistics by ItzHAK 
Sankowsky. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1947. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


This account of Zionism traces the history of the 
movement from its beginnings in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the focus of attention alternating between 
the political struggles of World Zionism, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the actual growth of the 
Yishuv (the Jewish community in Palestine) in the 
face of natural, political, and military obstacles. The 
book is scholarly and historical rather than argumen- 
tative; but, in addition to the background it affords 
into the historical issues which figure in current de- 
bates, it incidentally furnishes an insight, first, into 
the emotional impetus behind World Zionism today 
and, second, into the paradox of fervid patriotism 
among the stateless Jews of Palestine. The first 
seems proportional with anti-Semitism; and the sec- 
ond, with the actual achievements of the Yishuv. 


HAROLD ZYSKIND 


The Limitist. By Frep I. Raymonp. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


The author of this little book, a Chicago inventor 
and manufacturer who knows Big Business well and 
has little use for it, is a staunch upholder of free, 
competitive enterprise and the traditional American 
way and would like to preserve these blessings. But 
he is convinced that the concentration of economic 
power or the growth of monopoly in every field of 
enterprise is endangering our system and bound to 
lead to the triumph of state socialism, as it has in 
the old world. The so-called ‘Mixed System”—part- 
ly socialistic, partly state regulated, partly competi- 
tive—Mr. Raymond rejects as alike unsatisfactory 
and unnecessary. 

He proposes a rather novel solution of the prob- 


lem—“Limitism.” By this he means legislation lim- 
iting not the size of industrial corporations, or farms, 
or financial and commercial establishments, but the 
amount of business to be done by them and the la- 
bor to be employed . Giant corporations would then 
be split up into smaller ones and competition re- 
stored without injustices or serious loss to any inter- 
est or group. This plan is ably elaborated and illus- 
trated at some length, and several objections to it 
are considered and met. Mr. Raymond is not 
enamored of regulation, bureaucracy, and govern- 
ment “meddling,” but neither is he a worshiper of 
bigness. The claim that bigness is efficient, economi- 
cal, or advantageous to the public, he dismisses as 
ill-grounded and demonstrably false. 

He has written, in the light of personal experience 
and much reflection and study, a book which is de- 
cidedly worth reading and pondering. Some of his 
assertions and arguments are distinctly debatable, 
particularly in respect of socialism and its alleged 
“unavoidable” regimentation and sacrifice of politi- 
cal and moral freedom. The negative or critical half 
of the book is sound and valid, however. 

V. Sa. 


Hawaii’s Japanese: An Experiment in Democracy. 
By ANDREW W. Linp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 264. $3.00. 


This record of the course Hawaii adopted toward 
its Japanese during the war years shows how a com- 
paratively small section of the United States dealt 
with the problem, in World War II, of the presence 
of a large number of Japanese aliens and their 
American-born children and the official policy of 
treating them as worthy of trust and confidence un- 
less definitely proved subversive. 

There were about 160,000 Japanese persons in 
Hawaii at the time of Pearl Harbor; for the mainland 
the corresponding number was only 127,000. Jap- 
anese constituted 37.2 per cent of Hawaii’s popula- 
tion in 1940 as against only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the total American population and less than 2 per 
cent of the population in the state of their heaviest 
concentration, California. Their ‘‘visibility” kept 
these facts constantly before the public—‘‘the pres- 
ence of approximately one Japanese out of every 
three persons encountered on the street gives to 
those with the particular mind to see it, constant 
evidence of the ‘Japanese menace.’ ” Furthermore, 
the threat of possible invasion by Japan was, of 
course, far more acute to Hawaii, situated at the 
crossroads of the Pacific, than to the mainland. In 
spite of all this, except right after Pearl Harbor, the 
policy toward the Japanese, on the part both of 
civilian and of military authorities, was surprisingly 
humane. At first there was a widespread demand for 
drastic measures. Numerous reports of sabotage and 
espionage were circulated during the early months 
of the war. They gained far more credence on the 
mainland than in the Islands, however, where most 
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of them were run to earth and officially denied. 
Climaxing these denials is a statement made by a 
person well qualified to speak with authority: ‘“‘Hav- 
ing been in charge of military intelligence activities 
since June, 1941, I am in position to know what had 
happened. There have been no known acts of sabotage, 
espionage or fifth column activities committed by the 
Japanese in Hawaii, either on or subsequent to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941” [italics supplied]. Consequently from the 
beginning of the war, in Hawaii, the cradle of most 
of these alarming but, it would seem, unfounded 
rumors, only about twelve hundred Japanese were 
evacuated and sent to the mainland for internment, 
while in the Pacific Coast states and Arizona almost 
a hundred and ten thousand Japanese, over eighty 
thousand of them American citizens, were evacuated 
and detained. 

This difference in treatment was undoubtedly re- 
flected in the response to the War Department’s call 
for volunteers in January, 1943. Mainland Nisei in 
the relocation camps showed considerable hesitancy 
in offering their services. By contrast the response 
of those in Hawaii was notable. Within a month 
9,507 of them had applied for enlistment, more than 
six times the 1,500 quota assigned to Hawaii by the 
Army. The distinguished service rendered by 
Americans of Japanese ancestry (as they wish to be 
called) in their combat units, the tooth Infantry 
Battalion and the 442d Infantry Regiment, is too 
well known to need comment. A.J.A.’s, to use the 
usual abbreviation, were the recipients of over 1,580 
decorations for service in these combat units and of 
4,5000rmore Purple Hearts to commemorate wounds 
incurred during the 225 days of actual combat 
(p. 159). 

The last chapter deals with their prospects in the 
postwar world. The author believes that the A.J.A.’s 
war record has effectively and decisively answered 
the question “What will the Japanese of Hawaii do 
in case of war?” which has been posed to and by 
Islanders ever since World War I. To expect com- 
plete disappearance of race prejudice is, however, in 
his opinion too unrealistic. Already new grievances 
and new fears are emerging. A current grievance, for 
instance, is directed at the “clannishness and racial 
solidarity”? of the Japanese. As he points out, it is 
merely a manifestation of “the group distrust which, 
in one form or another, is probably destined to be in 
the post-war world, as it has been in the war and 
pre-war eras, one of the important factors underly- 
ing Hawaii’s and America’s pressing minority prob- 
lems.” On the whole, however, he finds the outlook 
fairly favorable so far as the Island Japanese are con- 
cerned: ‘‘Permanent low pressure areas appear on 
the psychological weather chart above the reaction- 
ary Kibeit and some of the Nisei whose past experi- 
ence has been disappointing or bitter, while threat- 
ening storm clouds seem to loom ahead for many of 


t American-born Japanese who were sent to 
Japan in childhood for training and education. 


the more aggressive A.J.A.’s. For the majority, how- 
ever, the way ahead appears only overcast, with 
promising rifts in the clouds and many relatively 
clear areas.” 

William Allen White once declared Hawaii to be 
‘the one place in the world where race antipathies 
and race injustices are not in vogue,” and there are 
many who agree with him and, as the book points 
out, ‘‘see in Hawaii a miniature of the global democ- 
racy for which the United Nations fought—an im- 
pressive justification of our international profes- 
sion of racial equality.” The official attitude and 
point of view would seem to bear this out: ‘‘No pub- 
lic official since Annexation has dared to announce a 
policy of job discrimination on the basis of race,” the 
book declares, ‘‘not merely from fear of the potential 
retribution of the discriminated group, but because 
it would be a violation of public sensibilities.” To 
think of the Islands as wholly free from race preju- 
dice would, however, not be accurate, the author 
says; it does exist there, especially among the so- 
called “‘malihini,” that is, newcomers from the 
mainland. 

Besides being an interesting account of what hap- 
pened to the Japanese during the late war and as a 
result of it, the book is a scholarly, well-documented 
study of race relations and a thoroughgoing evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the Hawaiian ‘‘melting 
pot,” especially in relation to the Japanese. The au- 
thor believes firmly that Hawaii’s unique toleration 
of the “curious mélange of races” settled within its 
borders and its policy of treating them as worthy of 
trust and confidence have been justified and have 
brought noteworthy returns in the past. He antici- 
pates even greater success in the future, as the 
following quotations show: ‘The long term trend in 
Hawaii toward a more complete integration of all the 
various ethnic groups, including the Japanese, was 
proceeding slowly but steadily until Pearl Harbor.” 
While the war introduced elements which threatened 
the Hawaiian experiment, the net effect, so far as 
concerns the Japanese, has been “‘to hasten and as- 
sist their participation in the broader life of the 
Hawaiian community.” “‘Out of the travail of war,” 
he concludes, “‘born of the heroic sacrifice of thou- 
sands of Hawaii’s best youth on the battlefields of 
the world and the fearful pain of greater thousands 
of their parents and kin throughout Hawaii, there 
has emerged a devotion of spirit to American values 
and ideals such as the Islands have never before wit- 
nessed. Properly nurtured it can become the domi- 
nant spirit among Hawaii’s 160,000 Japanese.” 


MARIAN SCHIBSBY 


A Social Interpretation of South Carolina. By 
G. Crort Witttiams. Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. ix+-238. $3.00. 


Dr. Williams was secretary of the South Carolina 
Board of Public Welfare from 1918 to 1922, when he 
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joined the University faculty, and later he was head 
of the Department of Sociology and director of the 
School of Social Work. A Social Interpretation seeks 
to discover the factors that shaped the state, to mar- 
shal facts about the condition of its people, and to 
draw reasonable conclusions for use in shaping a bet- 
ter future. 

Many will find it necessary to take exception to 
his major premise, ‘‘In the hands of South Carolini- 
ans, and in no other hands, rest the fortunes of this 
State,” and will object to his wish to reinforce states’ 
rights and to the relatively unimportant role he 
gives to federal agencies and regional stimuli. For 
example, he says: “It is difficult to introduce new 
elements because of general inertia, and because of 
the opposition of vested interests, but when these 
elements are finally well established, they take their 
place in the pattern of culture and so condition a 
group for further advance.” These seem to be 
theories of an academic sociologist rather than a 
plan of action for practical social work. It seems safe 
to say that, left to state inertia and vested interest, 
no welfare program would be in operation, no hot 
lunches throughout the state, no beginnings of a 
merit system, and certainly no standards of assist- 
ance based on need rather than race. 

Early in the 1930’s many persons were brought 
in by F.E.R.A. to help South Carolina revive her 
long inactive welfare laws and to spend money, al- 
most entirely federal then, to establish the first 
assistance and service programs. Since that welcome 
invasion of states’ rights, the state has continued to 
draw on the federal agencies for funds and consulta- 
tion, so that it is difficult to say that the fortunes of 
the state remain her own private problems. 

Indeed the contrary is indicated in every report 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, which 
has consistently urged variable grants and other 
forms of increased federal participation. Perhaps few 
states are more in need of objective consultation 
from ‘‘outside.” Poor law and ante bellum traditions 
are found in state and local communities. Even those 
earnest Carolinians who seek to throw off both influ- 
ences must find it hard to see the issues as they are 
and must find it difficult to see the Negro as a poten- 
tial full citizen. More, not less, outside influence 
would seem to be needed within her borders if she is 
to be an integral part of the United States and 
through responsible statehood aware of national and 
world issues. 

While the philosophy of the book may be chal- 
lenged, it does serve to inventory the state’s re- 
sources and institutions, pointing up both gains and 
lags and frankly admitting that the unfinished busi- 
ness is appalling in size and variety. Nowhere does 
Dr. Williams draw the inventory together so that 
South Carolina appears as a whole; no plan of action 
is suggested. Instead, the various segments of the 
population and the various social institutions are ex- 
amined, one at a time and graded. In seventeen 
chapters the inventory is presented, beginning with 


the first subhead, ‘‘Geographic Influence,” and clos- 
ing with ‘‘Social Effects of Mental Disorders and 
Deficiency.” The book would be more useful if there 
were a bibliography; and a conclusion or summary 
would also be helpful. It may prove of considerable 
use within the state as a reference work in which 
scattered data are for the first time made available 
in one volume and sympathetically presented. 


Lots GRAtTz 


Boy from Nebraska: The Story of Ben Kuroki. By 
Ratpu G. Martin. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1946. Pp. xii+208. $2.50. 


On his return to the United States the author of 
Boy from Nebraska, who had been serving as combat 
correspondent for Stars and Stripes and Yank, was 
horrified to find that “‘racial prejudice was growing 
by leaps and bounds in America—almost as fast as 
the armies of racial prejudice were being knocked out 
overseas.” To help eradicate this cancerous growth, 
he decided to write a story showing that racial back- 
ground and color of skin do not determine a man’s 
value to civilization and his country. 

Boy from Nebraska is the outcome. Mr. Martin 
chose as the hero of his story Ben Kuroki, member 
of a minority group, the Japanese-Americans, who 
have been ‘‘pushed around” considerably in recent 
years but who are generally acknowledged to have 
been especially valiant and helpful in World War II. 
To quote Bill Mauldin, who wrote the Introduction 
to this book: ‘In individual cases like Kuroki’s and 
in collective cases like the 442d and 443d Infantry 
regiments and the tooth Infantry Battalion, the 
Nisei (Japanese Americans) collected enough metal 
in their bodies and on their chests to sink six battle- 
ships. If you are one of those who think of military 
things as ‘glorious,’ the Nisei turned in one of the 
most glorious records of any fighting unit in the his- 
tory of the United States.” The theme of the story 
is developed largely through contrast between 
Kuroki’s devotion and services to his native country 
and the treatment accorded him by certain of his 
fellow-citizens, even by the military authorities, who 
at times were inclined to regard Americans of 
Japanese ancestry almost as enemy aliens. 

The book is to a large extent autobiography; it 
could not have been written, Mr. Martin says in the 
brief Preface, ‘‘without the constant co-operation 
and wonderful memory of Ben Kuroki.” It describes 
his peaceful, contented childhood and early youth 
in a kindly, racially unconscious Nebraska village. 
Not until after the Pearl Harbor attack and his al- 
most immediate enlistment for military service, did 
Kuroki personally experience prejudice and dis- 
crimination because of his ethnic background. There 
is an appealing account of his bewilderment and 
unhappiness at the unaccustomed slights and in- 
sults he was subjected to in training camp, his lone- 
liness and his pathetic attempts to make himself as 
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inconspicuous as possible and at the same time as ef- 
ficient as possible in the job, air force gunner, for 
which he was being trained. He was almost left be- 
hind in this country when his air force squadron was 
sent overseas but succeeded in persuading his superi- 
or officers to let him go along. 

Once overseas, he fared better. Much to his relief, 
in the different foreign countries in which he served, 
“nobody was singling him out. None of the people 
were staring at him as something special. They were 
accepting him as an American.” The other members 
of his crew came to hold him in respect and affection. 
They nicknamed him ‘‘Honorable Son,” and several 
of them became his buddies. He served the required 
twenty-five missions but instead of asking home 
leave after that, he volunteered for five more; he 
felt that he and the other Nisei owed it to their 
group to prove their loyalty and devotion to the 
United States to a greater extent than other Ameri- 
can citizens. Upon completion of thirty missions in 
the European theater of war he returned to the Unit- 
ed States for a short furlough and then volunteered 
for service in the Pacific, where he flew twenty-eight 
more missions, fifty-eight in all, an unprecedented 
total which won him much renown and many decora- 
tions. He was by then twenty-seven years old, but 
he said that he felt like forty. 

His unusually brilliant war record, his uniform, 
and his medals did not, however, bring him immunity 
from prejudice and discrimination in his home coun- 
try. Nebraska and his home village showed him 
many honors; so did other sections of the country. 
He received vigorous applause when he spoke before 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. He ap- 
peared on the same platform with General Marshall 
at a Herald Tribune Forum in New York and was 
greeted there also with loud applause. On the other 
hand, an invitation to appear on a famous radio 
show in Hollywood was cancelled after he was al- 
ready at the radio station and prepared to take part; 
the directors of the broadcasting company, it was 
explained, had decided that the Japanese-American 
question was “‘too controversial.” In spite of his uni- 
form and decorations a taxi passenger in Denver re- 
fused to share the taxi with a “lousy Jap.” Before 
making hotel reservations he learned to make sure 
that the hotels would admit Japanese-Americans. 

After the war was over, Kuroki, like Ralph Mar- 
tin, felt that he must help fight the rising tide of in- 
tolerance and prejudice. ‘‘So many of his friends 
could not understand it. Why should he spend his 
savings and time traveling around the country mak- 
ing speeches when he should be settling down on a 
farm or in a business somewhere or going to college. 
What about his future? 

“They didn’t understand. This was his future. If 
prejudice ever ruled democracy in America, there 
would be no room for Ben Kuroki. Why should 
there be a hyphen between Japanese and American? 
Why couldn’t his Mom and Pop become American 
citizens after living here for forty-five years, giving 


three sons to fight for American democracy? People 
should know this. The mass of American people who 
are good people but slow to stir, should be stirred. 
The fight against prejudice should be a constant 
fight.” 

To quote Bill Mauldin again: ‘‘The story of Ben 
Kuroki is not a propaganda piece designed to make 
you feel sorry for the Kurokis in the United States. 
It is the story of a little guy who went through the 
war, who made his buddies proud to wear the same 
uniform he did, and who will make you proud to be 
his countryman.” Altogether it is a forceful, interest- 
ing book which those who share Kuroki’s and Mar- 
tin’s fear and dislike of prejudice and discrimination 
will wish to read. 

M. S. 


Ferdinand Lassalle, Romantic Revolutionary. By 
Davi Footman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xx-+251. $3.50. 


This book tells in a most interesting way the 
extraordinary story of a remarkable man who be- 
lieved himself to be, at one time, the most important 
political figure in Germany and whom women found 
fascinating and men of all sorts and classes, excep- 
tionally intelligent, attractive, and gifted. 

This complex and amazing man was Ferdinand 
Lassalle (or Lassal). Meredith called him a “tragic 
comedian.” Mr. Footman prefers the phrase, “ro- 
mantic comedian.” Lassalle was certainly romantic 
enough; he had several love affairs, some grand pas- 
sions, and some fleeting entanglements. He was a 
bundle of contradictions and paradoxes. He was an 
eloquent orator, a faithful student of law and 
Hegelian philosophy, an effective agitator and pam- 
phleteer, a champion of labor and democratic re- 
forms; yet he was also a vain, proud, ambitious, and 
not too scrupulous politician. He hoped, perhaps, 
to become prime minister of a progressive German 
empire, and he looked to Bismarck for aid and co- 
operation. 

He founded the German labor movement of the 
sixties of the nineteenth century, and wage-workers 
enthusiastically accepted his leadership, although he 
was an aristocrat and hated to shake the hands of 
delegates from the branches he helped to organize. 
He was a Jew and the son of a middle-class merchant 
but he was welcomed in the highest circles, and 
barons and counts were among his intimate personal 
friends. For years he was poor and dependent upon 
his family but, after seven years of scheming, litiga- 
tion, disappointment, and failure, he managed to 
force a settlement with a count Von Hatzfeldt—a 
man who had ample cause to fear publicity and law- 
suits—and became a man of means. 

Heine, Marx, Humboldt, and other eminent men 
admired Lassalle and expected great things from 
him. He wrote some books and planned even more 
substantial and enduring volumes on economics and 
philosophy. He was a hard worker and brilliant 
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generalizer but, as Marx observed in private letters, 
he borrowed heavily from more erudite authors, in- 
cluding Marx himself, without giving them any 
credit, and his style and manner not infrequently 
suggested demagoguery and even charlatanism. 

The Social Democratic party of Germany owed 
much to him, and its leaders gladly acknowledged 
that obligation. Marx, among whose virtues grati- 
tude was not conspicuous, disliked his methods and 
his allies, while accepting financial and other favors 
from him, and was inclined to believe that he would 
betray his own great cause in the end. 

Lassalle was not a Marxist. He worked for uni- 
versal manhood suffrage as a means, not as an end in 
itself. His end or object was the abolition of the 
wage system and the introduction of socialism by 
lawful methods, above all by generous state grants 
and loans to co-operative workers’ factories and 
mills. Marx considered this sheer utopianism, as it 
was. 

Lassalle was killed in an absurd and unnecessary 
duel with the fiance of the young girl he loved and 
wanted to marry. Lassalle was the victim of his 
weaknesses and passions. The duel was not a tragedy, 
but a tragic farce. It, together with several masterly 
addresses and two or three books of questionable 
scholarship, made him “immortal”—and this is what 
he ardently desired and labored for. He was not 
insincere. He was wilful, rash, and unpredictable. 
His story is stranger than any melodramatic fiction 
and was worth retelling in detail. 


ViSe x. 


It’s in Your Power. By Rocer F. LApHAM, M.D. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. Pp. 
207. $2.50. 


This book written by a physician aims to present 
a simple method of putting aside fears and worries 
and thereby gaining full mental and physical health, 
to analyze habits of living, to halt waste of effort on 
trivialities, and to direct this effort to things of im- 
portance in life. Briefly its purpose is to show clearly 
that it is possible to put into life the necessary force 
and direction to make progress toward a desired 
objective possible. 

The book is divided into four parts, the titles of 
which give some idea of its scope: I, ““The Objectives 
Ahead of You”; II, “Your Mental Drive”; III, 
“Your Physical Force”; and IV, “Your Emotional 
Capacity.” The author tells us that “to recognize 
and correct the many things which bog us down and 
fill us with physical ills or mental unrest” a simple 
method is needed by which the individual may “‘con- 


trol or put aside his physical ills and mental fears” 
and in this way give “direction and force to his liv- 
ing” so that he may make “progress forward to 
whatever objectives he may choose.” 


American Military Government in Germany. By 
Haroitp Zrnx. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 272. $4.00. 

The author of this book is a professor of political 
science at De Pauw University, who has written 
various books on American city government and 
other political subjects. He served from 1943-45 as 
an officer in the Army of the United States, was de- 
tailed to the General Staff Corps with troops and 
was assigned to the German Country Unit of 
S.H.A.E.F. as American editor of the Handbook for 
Military Government in Germany, and to the United 
States Group, Control Council for Germany, 
on the reorganization of the German government. 

The present volume is a rather comprehensive 
review of the problems of American military govern- 
ment. The author shows how the program developed 
in Africa, Italy, Japan, and the liberated countries, 
and he believes that the stake we have had in mili- 
tary government in Germany is higher than in any 
of the other countries. 

The Army foresaw the need for a highly special- 
ized force of experts and began to train men of high 
civilian record as early as 1942. The typical army 
attitude with its stress on drill and military achieve- 
ment sometimes got in the way of a proper approach 
to such a program and weakened the original plan. 
Personnel difficulties became very great at times, but 
progress was made nevertheless. Mr. Zink tells how 
military government developed after the termina- 
tion of hostilities and how the emphasis shifted from 
temporary measures to long-range planning in de- 
nazification, re-education, democratization, and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. He describes many difficulties 
that met the military government staff, suchas the 
attitude of the German people, the pressure of Amer- 
ican public opinion, the constant shifting of respon- 
sibility, and the difficulty of co-operation with the 
other occupational forces. Finally, he suggests steps 
necessary if the reorganization of Germany is to be 
successful. 

There have been many questions about the suc- 
cess of military government in Germany. This book 
is a good statement of the case for military govern- 
ment, beginning with Charlottesville, Camp Custer, 
and the Civil Affairs Training School. The author 
thinks the training for A.M.G. served the 
necessary purposes. 











REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


A Medical Survey of the Bituminous-Coal Indus- 
try: Report of the Coal Mines Administration, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Supplement to the Report, ‘““The Coal Miner 
and His Family.” Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 244487. $1.75. 

In May, 1946, in accordance with the con- 
tract agreed upon by the United States govern- 
ment and the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Coal Mines Administration undertook “to 
have made a comprehensive survey . . . of the 
hospital and medical facilities, medical treat- 
ment and sanitary and housing conditions in 
the coal mining areas.” The resultant study, 
conducted by officers of the Naval Medical 
Corps, furnishes detailed findings and compre- 
hensive recommendations regarding conditions 
vitally affecting the health, safety, and welfare 
of coal miners and their families. Presented in 
clear, forceful language and illustrated with 
photographs which vividly contrast the good 
and the bad in mining communities, the survey 
focuses in cross-section findings which have long 
been familiar, in more general studies, to students 
of health and welfare. 

It is the impact of these findings in specific 
relation to one large and essential group of in- 
dustrial workers which makes them of particu- 
lar significance. Traditional generalizations re- 
garding the bearing of living and working condi- 
tions on health are focused through this highly 
skilful study on individual workers and their 
families; and data from a score of studies of 
housing, sanitation, and medical and health 
facilities acquire meaning and reality in terms 
of one peculiarly unfortunate segment of the 
population. 

In many respects this survey of one industry 
serves only to confirm and to illumine further 
the existing knowledge of gross deficiencies in 
the basic subsistence, health, and medical facili- 
ties of the country as a whole, and the prevailing 
apathy or resistance of far too many groups to- 
ward the remedies which lie within their power 
to initiate. In other respects, however, the sur- 
vey reveals conditions which, though funda- 
mentally no different from those affecting other 


nonurban working groups, are perhaps exag- 
gerated by factors peculiar to the coal industry. 
The isolation of coal-mining communities, their 
dependence on the one industry which has cre- 
ated and which supports the life of the commu- 
nity, the continuance of the system of the com- 
pany-owned and company-dominated town, the 
inbred character of the working group in which 
sons learn from and take over the occupation of 
their fathers, tend to perpetuate centers in 
which bad conditions may become worse and 
where the processes of enlightenment and 
change coming from diversity of industrial and 
business interests have no opportunity to oper- 
ate. Despite modern channels of communica- 
tion and transportation, many of the coal-min- 
ing communities appear isolated from the main 
stream of American thought and progress; and 
even the “model” town seems as artificial and 
segregated as the worst of the mining camps 
described. A system of despotism, whether 
benevolent or otherwise, is inimical to the 
functioning of democracy, and one of the most 
significant findings of the present survey was the 
generally better housing, sanitation, and basic 
health facilities available to miners who lived in 
ordinary towns short distances away from the 
mines. Even the best of the mining camps, 
whether company-owned or developed by the 
miners themselves, conveyed a suggestion of 
feudalism strangely at variance with the work- 
ing and living conditions of the modern indus- 
trial worker. 

Among the most significant sections of the 
survey are those dealing with industrial medi- 
cine and with the prepayment plans for general 
medical and hospital services. Slow as has been 
the advance of industrial medicine generally, its 
lack of progress in this most hazardous of indus- 
tries is particularly distressing. Provisions even 
for first aid are gravely deficient, 72 per cent of 
the mines surveyed being “inadequately pre- 
pared to render emergency medical care to the 
seriously injured” (p. 113). It is therefore hardly 
surprising to find that even less attention is 
given to the prevention of occupational hazards 
and diseases, to thorough and periodic physical 
examinations, or to the utilization of existing 
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agencies and services for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. In this respect, the ignorance or 
indifference of labor seems equal to that of the 
operators, and the need for objective, impartial 
education of both groups concerning the neces- 
sity for health and safety measures is strongly 
apparent. The method of presentation and 
analytical discussion used in the survey itself 
affords an excellent pattern for such education 
which might well be studied by operators and 
unions alike. 

To the student of prepayment plans for 
medical and hospital services, the experience of 
the coal-mining industry offers rich material. 
Certain of these prepayment schemes are 
reminiscent of those developed in Great Britain 
prior to 1911 by the friendly societies and trade- 
unions. Archaic plans, having all the evils of 
“contract medicine,”’ are currently in operation 
in many of these communities. The majority il- 
lustrate the weaknesses inevitable whenever 
contracts do not clearly specify services and 
payments, when no provision is made for ad- 
ministration by persons impartial to the com- 
pany, the workers, and the medical agencies, 
and when the interests of any one of the three is 
allowed to dominate. The most encouraging 
feature of this analysis, however, was the fact 
that, despite the many causes for complaint 
voiced by all three groups of participants, the 
principle of prepayment for medical care and 
hospital service was generally acceptable to the 
industry. The recommendations offered by the 
survey for improvement and expansion of the 
existing services are outstanding in their clarity 
and objective balancing of the interests of the 
various participants and are especially worth 
the careful consideration of both the operators 
and the union in any future endeavor to im- 
prove this vital aspect of medical service. 

As a whole, this survey brings into sharp re- 
lief the deficiencies in basic health facilities af- 
fecting the welfare not only of workers in the 
bituminous-coal industry but of workers in any 
section of the country who are earning marginal 
wages and are living in communities where the 
basic protective services for health and for 
medical care are grossly inadequate. In showing 
the bearing of fundamental inadequacies on one 
particular group, this study serves once more to 
highlight deficiencies for which the known and 
obtainable remedies are long overdue. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Personnel in Local Offices of State Public Assist- 
ance Agencies, 1946, Part I: Salaries. By 
VIVIAN B. NorMAN and Dorotny R. Buck- 
LIN. (Bureau of Public Assistance Report No. 
12.) Washington, D.C.: Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, 
1947. Pp. 60. 

The inflationary spiral of recent years has 
made the problem of salaries very urgent. Wel- 
fare agencies have been particularly hard hit. 
Many of them either could not or would not try 
to keep salaries abreast of the price level, with 
the result that turnover in personnel has been 
distressingly high. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance recognized 
the need for facts to guide those who should face 
and solve this salary problem. Accordingly, in 
1946, it undertook to collect the essential in- 
formation from the offices administering public 
assistance throughout the country. This report 
presents the results of that undertaking. 

The study includes figures from about three 
thousand local public assistance offices manned 
by more than thirty thousand full-time em- 
ployees. It is worth noting that an estimated 
twenty-five hundred positions were excluded 
from the study because they were unfilled when 
the data were collected. The salary data suggest 
one reason for the large numbers of vacancies. 

The so-called “visitors” are the backbone of 
our public assistance system. Median salaries 
for these workers varied from $115 per month 
in Arkansas and Mississippi to $210 in New 
York State. The median salary in the median 
agency was $155 per month. In Connecticut the 
average salary for visitors was the same as the 
average salary for clerks—$135 per month. 

Another striking fact brought out by the re- 
port is that very few visitors enjoy the benefit 
of professional supervision. Only 1,675 of the 
30,000 employees were supervisors. The 440 of- 
fices in which these supervisors function repre- 
sent only 15 per cent of all offices covered by the 
study. Three-fifths of all supervisors were found 
in five states; nine states with a total of 353 
local offices had no supervisors at all. 

The median salary of supervisors was $210. 
This exceeds the $185 median salary of the di- 
rectors. One reason for this is that most offices, 
both rural and urban, had directors, but super- 
visors were found chiefly in the urban offices. 

The best salaries are those paid to the field 
representatives who supervise the local offices 
for the state departments. Even these salaries 
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are remarkably low in view of the responsible 
character of the work and the qualifications 
such positions should require. The median sala- 
ry of the field representatives was $250 per 
month. 

This study was well timed. The salary prob- 
lem is even more urgent today than when the 
decision to undertake the inquiry was reached. 
It is to be hoped that responsible officials will 
study these figures and will recognize their ob- 
ligation to raise salaries to levels that will pro- 
tect the public social services from further dis- 
astrous decimations. 


W. McM. 


Migrant Labor—a Human Problem: Report and 
Recommendations of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor. Published by 
the United States Department of Labor Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, 
1947. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. vit+58. $0.30. 


This clear and forceful report is the work of 
a federal interdepartmental committee estab- 
lished in May, 1946, under the authority of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act (Pub- 
lic Law No. 458, 78th Cong.). The committee 
included representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, the National Housing Agency, and the 
Railroad Retirement Board. A preliminary re- 
port on “Recommendations for Joint Action” 
was submitted in July, 1946, and transmitted to 
the governors of all states. 

The report is concerned with the human 
rights of the estimated one to five million agri- 
cultural and industrial migrants in the United 
States. This large segment of our population is 
still “unorganized, unprotected by workmen’s 
compensation laws in most States, ineligible for 
educational, health, or welfare benefits,” and 
frequently they “find maintenance of even a 
minimum standard of living an impossibility.” 

The general story is a familiar one to social 
workers, but the up-to-date facts are not readily 
available. This report meets a real need. The 
committee has brought together in the report a 
good summary of the social and economic prob- 
lems involved, It has made recommendations 
concerning community and employer accept- 
ance of their obligations for this group; im- 


proved practices in recruitment, transportation, 
and placement of migrants; and federal, state, 
and local legislation to improve their living and 
working conditions These recommendations 
are supported by excellent summaries of the 
committee’s discussions of the various aspects 
of these problems. Suggestions are made con- 
cerning how to obtain additional information. 
Draft legislation for several important bills 
needing state action is incorporated. The final 
appendixes include a description of federal hous- 
ing facilities for migrants, a table of state settle- 
ment laws, and a summary of state labor laws 
applicable to agricultural workers. 

The committee in presenting this material 
had hoped for wide distribution of the report 
and for follow-up discussion of it by local and 
state citizen groups with a view to getting ac- 
tion. Plans had been made for a series of re- 
prints of portions of the report. Unfortunately 
just as the report came off the press, the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, 
which had furnished staff service to the com- 
mittee, began liquidation so there was no longer 
a federal agency with staff time and specific re- 
sponsibility for following through on plans. At 
the National Conference of Social Work in San 
Francisco, Jane Hoey, director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance and a member of the com- 
mittee, and Bertha McCall, general director of 
the National Travelers Aid Association, dis- 
cussed this important report and urged social 
workers to stimulate discussion of its recom- 
mendations by their boards and by other com- 
munity groups. 

GRACE BROWNING 
Indiana University 


Protecting 60 Million Workers: Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1947. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 117. $0.25. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor 
covers the work of various important federal 
agencies—notably the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the United States Conciliation Service, 
the United States Employment Service, the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
under which the Fair Labor Standards Act is en- 
forced, and the Women’s Bureau. The first 
forty-two pages of the Report deal with the sub- 
ject of international activities and with the 
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Secretary’s recommendations, with more than 
seventy pages given to the work of the different 
bureaus. 

The Secretary reports that events of the past 
year have demonstrated that “our greatest need 
from the standpoint of continued prosperity for 
the individual wage earners and the whole econ- 
omy, is to bring about a more stable balance 
between prices and wages.” With an over-all 
picture of prosperity—employment passed the 
60-million mark in June, 1947—civilian goods 
and services were being produced at a rate of 
225 billion dollars annually. “‘At the same time, 
however, prices were continuing to rise at such 
a rapid pace that millions of families found it 
increasingly difficult to maintain their stand- 
ards of living.” 

An interesting section of the Report gives an 
account of the work of the department in or- 
ganizing and developing an international pro- 
gram to represent the interests of American la- 
bor in our international programs and “to 
gather and make available to American wage 
earners information about world labor prob- 
lems.” The department worked closely with 
other governmental agencies that establish our 
policy in world affairs. There are departmental 
advisers to the United States Delegate to the 
U.N. Social Commission, Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, and the Commissions on 
the Status of Women and Human Rights. The 
department selected delegates and advisers and 
prepared material for the use of our delegations 
at various I.L.O. meetings, including three ses- 
sions of the Governing Body and two of the 
International Labor Conference. The Under 
Secretary of Labor is vice-chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on International So- 
cial Policy, which was created by the President 
in November, 1945, because of “the need for 
determining what policies and positions the rep- 
resentatives of this country should follow on 
social matters” to be discussed at the conference 
of international organizations. 

The departmental international staff partici- 
pated in the formulation of recommendations 
regarding economic foreign policy of the United 
States through the department’s membership in 
the Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy. 

In a section on the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies, it is pointed out that the depart- 
ment provided an adviser to the United States 
Delegate at the three sessions of E.C.0.S.0.C. 


The American Federation of Labor, World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade-Unions are 
among the seven nongovernmental organiza- 
tions that have the closest consultative status 
with E.C.O.S.0.C. and its commissions. 

The subjects dealt with by the Human 
Rights Commission—the international bill of 
rights, civil liberties, status of women, freedom 
of association, freedom of information, protec- 
tion of minorities, prevention of social dis- 
crimination, etc.—are of vital concern to trade- 
unions, and the labor adviser to the United 
States Delegate was important. 

The department has assisted in developing 
labor programs for the occupied areas and in 
suggesting improvements in the labor divisions 
of Military Government. The department has 
revised and analyzed all labor reports from the 
occupied areas and, when necessary, has sug- 
gested desirable action on the basis of the re- 
ports and its own studies. 

The Secretary expresses his interest in the 
extension or broadening of social security; in 
more and better housing; in the admission of a 
limited number of displaced persons; and in the 
adoption of a comprehensive national health 
program. Last year the department also sup- 
ported legislation to raise federal minimum 
wages to at least sixty-five cents an hour. (The 
Secretary now thinks this should be seventy- 
five cents an hour.) Because of the increase in 
the cost of living, workers have lost a large por- 
tion of the real minimum wage intended when 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed. “An 
immediate minimum wage of 65 cents an hour 
in July 1947 would have benefited approximate- 
ly 1} million workers covered by this law.” 

Other recommendations include strengthen- 
ing the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, eliminating unfair and discrimi- 
natory practices in hiring and tenure of employ- 
ment through the establishment of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission; equal pay for 
equal work, without discrimination as to sex; 
a federal-state grant-in-aid program to promote 
industrial safety; more effective federal pro- 
grams for the rehabilitation and employment of 
the handicapped; the admission of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons in four years as nonquota im- 
migrants; the study of the legal status of women 
by a joint commission; establishing in the de- 
partment a labor extension service for wage- 
earners similar to the Extension Service pro- 
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vided for farmers through the Department of 
Agriculture; and fulfilling the responsibilities of 
the department in international labor affairs. 


E. A. 


New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
Public Social Services in 1945: 79th Annual 
Report, January 1, 1945—December 31, 1945. 
(Legislative Document No. 71, 1946.) 
Albany, 1946. Pp. xi+97. 


This is a particularly important report be- 
cause it covers the reorganization of the state 
welfare services which took place in 1945. Rec- 
ommendations of the Governor’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Delinquency were carried 
out during the year. The training schools for 
delinquent youth were authorized to establish 
branches to give intensive individualized treat- 
ment to those who do not benefit from the regu- 
lar institutional training program. Legislative 
provision was made for more flexible use of 
state institutions that are in the various Depart- 
ments of Correction, Mental Hygiene, and So- 
cial Welfare with more interchange among 
them. A temporary youth agency called the 
“State Youth Services Commission” was cre- 
ated. It is responsible for administration of state 
aid to the localities, for planning, for research, 
and for co-ordination and extension of services 
to youth throughout the state. The commission 
is made up of ex-officio heads of state agencies 
including the Commissioner of Welfare, but the 
report does not make clear otherwise how the 
youth commission work is correlated with that 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Asimplification of the administration of pub- 
lic assistance begun in 1943 was completed in 
1945 by removal of a number of “restrictive and 
discriminating eligibility requirements.’”’ Home 
relief payments in cash were made mandatory. 

The structure of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment had grown cumbersome, and need was felt 
for a realignment of structure to facilitate car- 
rying out its responsibilities for supervision of 
some sixteen hundred local public and private 
agencies and institutions and the institutional 
administration for which the department is di- 
rectly responsible. This realignment was also 
undertaken in 1945. 

These developments were regarded as neces- 
sary to provide the foundation for the extensive 
reorganization of the entire local public social 


service structure that was to come in 1946 in 
line with recommendations of the Ostertag 
Committee. 

The story of these major developments is 
briefly and clearly told in the first two chapters 
of the report. Chapter iii provides an introduc- 
tion to the state-local welfare system of the 
state. Chapter iv is comprised of appendixes 
covering personnel, a summary of the 1945 ac- 
tion by the State Board, a list of publications, a 
list of articles published by staff members dur- 
ing the year, and some forty-three pages of 
Statistics covering the services given by the 
department. 

GRACE BROWNING 


The Tenth Year of the Chicago Housing Authori- 

ty. Chicago, 1947. Pp. 58. 

This report is one of the most attractive, in- 
formative, and interesting annual reports that 
have ever come to the attention of the present 
reviewer. Although the report is relatively 
short and the pages are not crowded, the reader 
is given a surprisingly comprehensive descrip- 
tion of public housing in Chicago in the last ten 
years. Unlike the average dry and uninspiring 
report whose reading requires a measure of self- 
discipline, The Tenth Year of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority will hold the readers’ attention 
until it has been read from cover to cover. 

The brief but crystal-clear narrative part of 
the report is accompanied by effective use of 
photographs, maps, charts, pictographs, and 
pencil sketches illustrating all phases of the Au- 
thority’s work. Almost every page of the report 
is enlivened by one or more of these informative 
pictographs, charts, or photographs. 

The report is organized into eleven parts: 
“Introduction”; “What the Chicago Housing 
Authority Is”; “Chronology of the Chicago 
Housing Authority’; ‘“Chicago’s Housing 
Needs”; “‘1947 Progress in Meeting the Human 
Needs”; “‘Temporaries for One-tenth Veteran 
Needs”; “Progress in Urban Redevelopment 
1947”; “The Project and the People”’; ‘“Financ- 
ing Public Housing in Chicago’’; ‘Role of the 
Chicago Housing Authority”; ‘The Chicago 
Housing Authority Recommends.” At the back 
of the report are thirteen pages of tables, con- 
taining data on physical characteristics and de- 
velopment costs of the ten permanent housing 
projects operated by the Authority, income and 
expenses per family unit in each of the ten 
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projects, schedule of graded rents, payments 
made by the authority in “lieu of taxes,” and 
a ‘consolidated balance sheet” showing all the 
assets and liabilities of the corporation on 
June 30, 1937. 

Among the interesting facts gleaned from 
this report are the following: The Chicago 
Housing Authority (1938) was the first such 
authority to require that go per cent of families 
accepted for tenancy must have children; the 
7,800 families living in the ten projects on 
June 30, 1947, had a total of 18,000 children; an- 
other 3,100 veterans and their families had been 
housed in ‘“‘temporaries’”; throughout its his- 
tory the authority has collected more than 
$15,000,000 in rentals, in contrast with uncol- 
lected rentals that aggregate less than $25,000, 
or something less than two-tenths of 1 per cent; 
during 1947, 1,100 families, or about one-seventh 
of the total housed in permanent structures 
under the jurisdiction of the Authority, were re- 
ceiving some form of public assistance; in 1942 
all tenants were selected from among families 
having annual incomes of $1,200 or less—by 
1947 the maximum income figure had been 
raised to $2,150 per year; the rentals per family 
unit ranged from $15 to $39 per month at ad- 
mission—these rentals being weighted in favor 
of larger families and those with small incomes. 

One of the interesting features of this report 
is the matter-of-fact reporting of the emotion- 
charged events connected with the Authority’s 
nondiscriminatory racial policy in tenant selec- 
tion especially in the “temporaries” for veter- 
ans. Eleven of the twenty temporary projects 
occupied in August, 1947, were interracial. The 
Authority courageously stood by its interracial 
policy despite demonstrations, threats, and near 
violence. The Authority reports that “there 
were other bi-racial veterans’ projects whose 
tenants were eager to demonstrate that families 
of all races and creeds can live peaceably to- 
gether.” 

While this report will have special interest 
for Chicago social workers, social workers every- 
where will find it one of the clearest statements 
of the need for public housing and how it works 
in practice. Anyone having responsibility for 
writing an annual report can obtain from this 
one some useful ideas on how to make them 
readable, convincing, and brief. 


ALTON A, LINFORD 
University of Chicago 
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Mothers for a Day: The Care of Children in 
Families Other than Their Own. By BESSIE 
E. Trout and Dorotuy E. Brapsury. 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 318.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Pp. 39. $0.15. 

This attractively illustrated pamphlet gives 
a brief history of the development of foster- 
family day care under social agency auspices, 
outlines standards for good practice, and in- 
cludes an evaluation of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of foster-family day care. Well recognized 
standards and principles are applied to this form 
of social work, and great emphasis is placed on 
the need for skilled case work in developing 
day-care programs. The writing is direct, if 
somewhat enthusiastic and uncritical. The 
pamphlet does not raise serious questions about 
this particular type of care for young children. 

The tenor of the pamphlet is that all com- 
munities ought to have more and better foster- 
family day care under social agency auspices. 
The pamphlet ends with the statement that 
foster day care “points the way to a new expres- 
sion of community responsibility to children.’ 
It does not raise any question as to how much 
community responsibility for children can or 
should be taken by social workers and social 
agencies at the present time or, for that matter, 
in the visible future. Considering the difficulties 
involved in providing adequately trained pro- 
fessional workers to staff our established pro- 
grams, and the fact that there may be value in 
leaving, as much as possible, the responsibility 
for child care in the hands of own parents, such 
a question seems to this writer pertinent. 

The authors of the pamphlet seem quite 
optimistic about the ability of case workers to 
improve the mothering of children by advice 
and counseling. ‘Family day care as a commu- 
nity service highlights the fact that most moth- 
ers want a source from which they may learn 
more about the needs of children and how to 
meet them. Through the trained social worker 
they can gain in knowledge, in information, and 
in confidence. All of these lead mothers to a 
greater enjoyment of their children. Mothers 
both need.and welcome—and perhaps in the 
future will demand—a chance to learn more 
about ‘mother craft.’”? One cannot help but 
wonder whether the writers are not overly en- 
thusiastic in making such statements, perhaps 
substituting the desire to have something true 
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for any real conviction that it is true. ‘“Unfor- 
tunately,” the pamphlet states, ‘Federal Lan- 
ham Act funds available for group care could 
not be used for foster day care services.” I doubt 
if any careful analysis of problems that would 
have been involved in using federal funds for 
foster-family day care would lead to a whole- 
hearted agreement that the failure to make 
federal funds available for this service was ac- 
tually and clearly so “unfortunate.” 

Another assumption which seems to me not 
yet proved underlies the statements regarding 
the strengths of foster day care. The pamphlet 
says: “The foster day care program provides a 
form of care which can be readily adapted to the 
needs of the individual children,” and, later on, 
“Foster day care enables the child to maintain 
his own individual pattern of family living, the 
same kind of living that he had had in his own 
home.” Superficially this is true if all family 
living were exactly the same. However, the very 
pattern of foster-family day care necessitates 
for each child a daily integration of his emotion- 
al and social living around two separate pat- 
terns of relationships, one in his foster-family 
and one in his own family. What does it do to a 
young child to be asked to make adjustments to 
two sets of interpersonal relationships in each 
twenty-four hours? Some sensitive observers of 
children have questioned whether this is not 
such a fundamentally bad pattern that it under- 
mines the value of the total experience for the 
child, no matter how carefully the foster day- 
care home is selected or how good the care 
given in the foster day-care home. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that a 
Children’s Bureau pamphlet, brief and popular 
as this one is, should answer or even very thor- 
oughly discuss these questions. It might perhaps 
be considered unfortunate, however, to advo- 
cate quite so enthusiastically the development 
of a new form of child welfare service when such 
fundamental questions have not yet been dis- 
cussed. 

ETHEL VERRY 
Chicago Orphan Asylum 


A Community Plans for Its Children: Final Re- 
port, Newport News, Va., Project. (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 321.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1947. Pp. 54. $0.15. 

The project described in this report was 
sponsored jointly by the Bureau of Public As- 


sistance of the Social Security Board and the 
United States Children’s Bureau, in co-opera- 
tion with the Virginia Department of Public 
Welfare. The original plan was to conduct the 
experiment simultaneously in two communities, 
one urban and the other rural. Unfortunately, 
owing to unforeseen wartime developments, it 
was necessary to drop the rural project. Hence 
this report deals exclusively with the urban un- 
dertaking, which was instituted in 1942 in New- 
port News, Virginia, and was brought to a con- 
clusion in March, 1945. 

The population of Newport News, normally 
about thirty-seven thousand, had nearly 
doubled in the two-year period 1940-42. One of 
the largest housing projects in the country was 
located just outside the city. Employment of 
women in the shipyards and in civilian services 
was increasing. Since the focus of the project 
was upon community organization for preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, Newport News ap- 
peared to offer an unusual opportunity to test 
principles and at the same time to achieve some 
practical results of immediate importance. 

The materia] in the report falls naturally into 
two major divisions. The first part is really a 
treatise on the basic principles of community or- 
ganization as a process in social work. This sec- 
tion of the report is very well done and should 
prove to bea useful guide in many communities. 
The major subjects discussed in this section are: 
“Organization of Planning Groups”; ““Mainte- 
nance of Continuous Leadership”; “Fact Find- 
ing”; “Reporting the Facts.” Each of these 
topics is in turn broken down into several major 
subtopics. The second part of the report de- 
scribes and evaluates the developments that ac- 
tually occurred in Newport News. It is frankly 
admitted that “many of the developments .. . 
can be credited only indirectly” to the project. 
Nevertheless there is evidence that the experi- 
ment did result in improvements in the existing 
local programs, increased co-operation among 
agencies, enlarged responsibility in local govern- 
ment, expanded interest of certain groups in 
community problems, and a concern to effect 
better co-ordination of work. In addition the 
Newport News project stimulated surrounding 
communities to review their welfare programs 
and provided the Virginia State Department 
with documentation potentially useful in its 
contacts with localities throughout the state. 

Certain statements in the report cause one 
to wonder what changes, if any, the sponsors 
would make if they could start the project from 
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scratch today. Among these statements are the 
following: “Only a few people [in Newport 
News] seemed to be aware of the extent of the 
social service needs or interested in community 
action to meet their needs. This absence of any 
desire for community action was based partly 
on the city’s experience during the First World 
War.” “The Federal agencies paid this worker’s 
salary [the social worker in charge of the com- 
munity organization project] until July 1, 1944, 
when he entered military service and the project 
was interrupted. Efforts were still made to carry 
on the project.” “But on March 1, 1945, the 
project was discontinued because the commu- 
nity believed that the placement of a new per- 
son in the community at that date would be 
tantamount to a new beginning” (pp. 10-11). 
This sounds as if the federal agencies may 
have by-passed the tedious first step in com- 
munity organization: the awakening of an un- 
derstanding of a need in the community by a 
nucleus of Jeaders and groups, and the evoking 
of a genuine desire on their part to try to meet 
the need. Sometimes financial participation by 
the community provides evidence of the reality 
of its interest. If federal funds are available to 
meet most of the costs, the preliminary survey 
should be unusually thorough, for there is al- 
ways the risk that the chief reason for local in- 
terest is not the local problem but the bait of the 
money from Washington. The unwillingness of 
the community to replace the former worker 
suggests that somewhere along the line the 
methodology was faulty. The report does not 
assess responsibility for this outcome, and per- 
haps it was not possible to do so; but the record 
would be more helpful if some attempt had been 
made to identify some of the reasons why the 
community thought the job was finished in 
1945. 
W. McM. 


Educational and Employment Opportunities for 
Youth: Report and Recommendations of the 
Interagency Committee on Youth Employment 
and Education to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. (U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication 319.) Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, 1947. Pp. 30. 


What should be done for the youth of the 
country to increase their educational and em- 
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ployment opportunities? This small publication 
gives some of the answers. In this brief report 
are the recommendations of the Interagency 
Committee on Youth Employment and Educa- 
tion, a committee representing eleven govern- 
ment offices, with the chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau as chairman. 

The Interagency Committee was organized 
in April, 1945, to work out common principles 
and to consider plans of action for meeting the 
education and employment problems of young 
people. The committee believes that a nation- 
wide program for youth is needed and suggests 
some specific steps that should be taken to 
achieve six broad objectives for youth, between 
fourteen and twenty years of age, at work, in 
school, or beginning work. There is special con- 
cern here with the nonveterans in this age 
group, as veterans are served, at least partially, 
by special programs. 

It is well to be reminded of the fact that to- 
day’s young people have had a difficult period 
of preparation. ‘““Many cut short their edu- 
cation during the war, thus handicapping their 
future. Many are leaving school now and look- 
ing for jobs. For many, wartime community 
conditions interfered with a home life favorable 
to their best development. Early marriage and 
parenthood had added to the responsibilities of 
many young people.” 

The report therefore deals with war changes 
for youth and with the difficulties of peacetime 
adjustment and recommends a nation-wide pro- 
gram for youth. Federal as well as state and 
local action is necessary in order to make avail- 
able such essential provisions as school pro- 
grams serving individual needs of young people 
at least to eighteen years of age or through high 
school, and higher education for those with the 
required ability and aptitudes; the development 
of a “rounded program for student aid” to re- 
move financial barriers to school attendance, 
suitable “job opportunities” for these young 
people ready for employment under varying 
conditions; good standards of employment for 
young people, with safeguards against too early 
child labor, low wages, and harmful working 
conditions; good counseling and placement 
services for all young people so that wise voca- 
tional choices are possible and suitable employ- 
ment found; and, finally, community action 
that will bring into play all available resources 
for youth and that will plan and put into effect 
programs to serve the individual needs of all its 
young people for education and employment. 
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Specific steps to be taken immediately by 
the federal government are also suggested in 
this brief but important report. 


State Child-Labor Standards: A State-by-State 
Summary of Laws Affecting the Employment 
of Minors under 18 Years of Age, July, 1946. 
(“Child-Labor Series,” No. 2.) By Lucy 
MANNING and NorENE D1Amonp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards, Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch, 1946. Pp. 182. 


Every social worker will want a copy of this 
report, which is a careful summary for each 
state, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico of the more important provi- 
sions of child labor and compulsory school at- 
tendance laws affecting the employment of 
minors under the age of eighteen. The provi- 
sions in the federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act are not given. 

Although every state has a child labor law, 
these laws vary widely in the standards or con- 
ditions set up for the employment of boys and 
girls. The laws usually apply to the employment 
of minors up to sixteen or up to eighteen years 
of age, with an occasional measure applying to 
the employment of young persons up to the age 
of twenty-one. 


Before a young person starts work, he has been 
under the protection and supervision of his home 
and school, the major concern of which has been his 
personal development. When he leaves school and 
takes a job, however, he enters a field where the 
major objective of the persons with whom he comes 
into contact is not his development but the advance- 
ment of an employer’s business. Because the young 
worker is immature, because he is inexperienced in 
the midst of experienced employees, unused to the 
discipline of industry and the demands of a job, he 
needs special supervision and the protection given 
by child-labor laws. 


The major provisions of the state laws are 
summarized as including “‘the minimum age at 
which a child may legally take a job. In some 
States this age is higher for employment during 
school hours than for employment outside 
school hours. Many of these laws also include a 
requirement that the minor be physically fit for 
the job he is to take, that he have an actual job 
in which he may legally work, and often that he 
meet certain educational qualifications.” Other 
protection is given by limiting the maximum 


hours per day and per week for young workers, 
prohibiting night work or employment below a 
certain age in dangerous and hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

The issuing of work permits or certificates, 
usually by the public school officials, is the most 
important feature of the administration of the 
law since it gives the employer who has certifi- 
cates proof that he is not employing children 
under age. 

This is a very useful report, convenient for 
reference. 


Going to School in War Devastated Countries. By 
LEONARD S. KENworTHY. (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Commission for Internation- 
al Educational Reconstruction.) Washington, 
D.C., 1947. Pp. 18. $0.15. 


This small pamphlet tells the moving story 
of the attempts made to keep schools open for 
children in the occupied countries. Going to 
school in an occupied country was very difficult 
and dangerous. Sometimes the schools were in 
areas where there was fighting, sometimes the 
buildings had been destroyed or requisitioned 
for barracks or storehouses by occupying troops. 
‘Sometimes the schools were closed by orders 
of the occupying officials. Often there were no 
teachers and the schools were closed, not just 
for a ‘holiday’ of a week or two, but for one, 
two, three, four, five or even six years.” Some- 
times it was lack of clothing that kept children 
from school, and it became impossible for thou- 
sands of children to go to school in the winter 
because they lacked shoes or clothes and they 
had to stay at home and often to remain in bed 
to keep warm. Sometimes the older boys and 
girls were kept at home to hunt for food or fuel. 
Sometimes they were active in the underground 
movement, so that school was impossible. 

But there were other difficulties. Teachers 
were scarce; and classes and rooms were 
crowded. 

Part I tells the story of going to school in 
Norway, in Poland, and in China during the 
war years. Part II deals with going to school in 
war-devastated countries today—in Greece, in 
Yugoslavia, in Czechoslovakia, in the Philip- 
pines, in Burma. Finally Part III presents the 
more hopeful pictures of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the schools in the devas- 
tated countries. U.N.R.R.A. helped, and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. will help. 
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The Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction has identified the fol- 
lowing categories of needed assistance: (1) 
simple supplies; (2) materials and equipment; 
(3) books and periodicals, and materials for 
their preparation; (4) fellowships, scholarships, 
and study grants for foreign students; (5) edu- 
cational missions; and (6) voluntary service 
projects which involve contributing personnel, 
supplies, and funds for establishing international 
work camps where young people from the vari- 
ous countries work with local citizens on a joint 
enterprise of reconstruction, such as rebuilding 
schools and other public institutions and con- 
ducting summer health camps for young chil- 
dren. 

Although this is a small report, it presents 
interesting material. 


Today’s Children—Tomorrow’s Citizens. Issued 
by International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., 
1947. Pp. 16. 

The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has issued this small illustrated pamphlet, 
which gives an account of the development of 
the organization and its needs. This is properly 
called an “emergency” fund, since the need of 
these millions of undernourished children is so 
urgent, and will be necessary only for a few 
years. 


The problem to be dealt with, that of child aid 
both in the physical form of foodstuffs, clothing, 
medicines, and in rendering the necessary technical 
services, is, in its nature, an emergency. Help is 
especially needed over the next two or three years. 
After that time, it is hoped that general world condi- 
tions will have improved and that progress will have 
been made in the reestablisiiment of milk herds and 
of meat- and fat-producing sources. The lack of 
these basic foods in the war-torn countries has had 
a seriously detrimental effect on children. 

The problem of children who are undernourished 
as a result of the destruction and dislocation of war 
alone is one of very large dimensions. In European 
countries, approximately 30,000,000 undernourished 
children are now existing on standards considerably 
lower than those which existed before World War II. 
In Far Eastern countries, an even larger number are 
in urgent need. 


This should be a useful pamphlet while the 
special appeal for I.C.E.F. is in progress. 


Report of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia: Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting a Report of the 
Juvenile Court for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1946. (House Document No. 329, 
80th Cong., 1st sess.) Washington, D.C., 
1947. Pp. ix+58. 


The Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia is responsible for the investigation, diagno- 
sis, and treatment of all adult and juvenile 
cases—which means approximately 6,100 cases 
per year—referred to the juvenile court. In or- 
der that the responsibility of the court may be 
carried out, the staff must be materially in- 
creased. At the minimum a total of twenty-nine 
additional positions are required by the juvenile 
court in order to carry out the minimum duties. 

The court has been working under many 
serious handicaps caused by rapid increase in 
the volume of cases served; the dire lack of 
stenographic service which has forced the al- 
ready overburdened professional staff to carry 
many of these duties; and the serious deficien- 
cies in personnel—professional, administrative, 
stenographic-clerical—for which the Budget is 
responsible. 

At least minimum standards have been 
maintained by each staff member working many 
hours overtime and assuming many additional 
responsibilities to his normal assignments. 

Among the important community needs to 
which attention is called are included improve- 
ments in the school system and funds for the 
erection of schools to replace buildings which 
were condemned back in 1908 and in order to 
provide sufficient housing for the children. Over 
eight thousand children attend school only one- 
half day because of the overcrowded school 
system. 

The community has recognized for years the 
need for expansion and improvement of the 
institutions provided for juveniles in the Dis- 
trict. The receiving home and other institutions 
for children in the District are very poorly 
housed, crowded, understaffed, and limited in 
their program because of the lack of sufficient 
financial support. The program within the Dis- 
trict cannot be improved until this condition is 
remedied. 

The Board of Public Welfare is limited in its 
ability to secure adequate foster-homes because 
of the grossly inadequate pay rate provided 
for such homes. Placement of a child outside 
his own home involves the provision of a suit- 
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able placement either in an institution or foster- 
home in order to offset the deprivations which 
he has experienced in his own home. At the 
present time the District of Columbia does not 
provide suitable placements, so that the child 
at the expiration of his commitment to the 
Board of Public Welfare, in many instances, re- 
turns to the community as disturbed as he was 
at the time of commitment. 

It is a public service to have a court report 
pointing out important community needs. 


Maternity Benefits under Union-Contract Health 
Insurance Plans. (U.S. Women’s Bureau 
Bull. 214.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 19. $0.10. 


This report analyzes the experience of women 
under eight union-management plans that are 
believed to be typical and tries to evaluate the 
benefits they have received in relation to the 
costs. An attempt is made “to find out how 
much and what kind of assistance such plans 
offer, how extensively the plans were used for 
maternity needs, and, as far as possible, the 
extent to which the plans compensated the 
workers for economic losses they incurred by 
not working because of maternity.” 

The ‘broad problem of medical care” is 
dealt with, and it seems clear that the women 
workers “have become increasingly aware of the 
problems involved in obtaining adequate medi- 
cal care for themselves and their families. They 
have been learning what is meant by ‘adequate 
medical care’ and the relationship between 
medical care and economic status. . . .” 

The report points out that illness comes ir- 
regularly, often suddenly, and that it is unpre- 
dictable, ‘‘not only in terms of when it strikes, 
but also in terms of how long-lasting, how seri- 
ous, and how expensive it will be.” It is clear 
that if illness is unpredictable, it cannot be 
planned for in a family budget in the same way 
in which other more regular items can be esti- 
mated. Some way should be found if possible to 
regulate the provision for medical care and to 
protect the worker and his family from the loss 
of earnings when the wage earner is disabled.” 

The report considers such subjects as eligi- 
bility, waiting period, dependents, life and ac- 
cident insurance, weekly cash benefits, hospi- 
talization, surgical and other benefits, and the 
payment of premiums. 

Since the study covers only eight plans, it is 


thought that general conclusions are not pos- 
sible. However, there is a useful summary of 
information at the end of the report which 
shows, for example, that of the 20,000 women 
covered by these plans, 251 received benefits for 
maternity; that the average eighteen-week 
period of absence from work before childbirth 
seems long in comparison with the six-week pe- 
riod for which weekly cash benefits are paid; 
that the actual relation of benefits to wages 
cannot be shown, largely because of the variety 
of methods used to define wages for the purpose 
of determining benefits. Whatever the method, 
however, because most of the women came 
within either the lowest or next to the lowest 
wage bracket, they did not receive the maxi- 
mum cash benefits permissible under the various 
plans; and hospitalization and surgical benefits 
were less widely received than were weekly cash 
benefits. Many women, apparently, did not 
avail themselves of hospitalization and surgical 
benefits to which they were entitled; and where 
hospital costs are known, they are almost al- 
ways higher than the amount paid in benefits. 

Finally, according to the report “there is no 
doubt that the aid afforded to women through 
maternity benefits lifts some part of the eco- 
nomic load from their shoulders.” Under most 
of the plans the workers did not pay premiums. 
Several women who did share costs with em- 
ployers also received benefits for other disabili- 
ties, in addition to the maternity benefits. How- 
ever, those women were among the first to re- 
ceive maternity benefits under the plans and 
therefore “had paid relatively few premiums 
before receiving these benefits.” 


Report of the Anglo-American Committee of En- 
quiry Regarding the Problems of European 
Jewry and Palestine, Lausanne, 20th April, 
1946. (Cmd. 6808.) London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1946. Pp. 80. 15. 3d. 


Despite the official status of the Committee 
of Enquiry, the eminence of its members, and 
the thoroughness of its report, virtually all its 
major recommendations have been disregarded. 
No action was taken on the proposal to admit 
100,000 psychologically and materially dis- 
placed Jews to Palestine; and the United Na- 
tions’ recent decision to partition Palestine was 
made in the face of grave warnings from the 
committee against such a step. Although the 
report is thus obsolete in the area of practical 
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action, it remains a basically invaluable docu- 
ment for understanding the myriad facets of the 
crisis in the Holy Land and for realizing that no 
simplified view of the problem is possible. The 
clash between Arabian feudalism and a modern 
economy, for example, is as much a factor as 
the new and fervent nationalism which seems to 
spur both Jew and Arab. The struggle also in- 
volves a diversity of ideologies, races, and reli- 
gions. Add to such complications the much-de- 
bated role of Britain, the personal interest in the 
struggle felt by Moslems and Jews throughout 
the world; the great-power involvement; and 
the dilemma of the displaced Jews— and one 
begins to sense the complexity of the problem. 
No discussion of it can be attempted in a brief 
review, except to suggest that the committee’s 
report admirably refuses to reduce the issue to 
any one factor or to isolate any one factor as 
paramount. 

HAROLD ZyYSKIND 
University of Chicago 


Friends in Need: The Story of the British War 
Relief Society (Incorporated) of the United 
States of America, 1939-1945. Prepared by 
the CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. Pp. 75. 
1s. 6d. 


The British government has published this 
very attractive illustrated pamphlet, with mes- 
sages from Mr. Churchill and Lord Halifax, to 
tell the story of the voluntary work done by the 
people of our country for the people and par- 
ticularly the children of Great Britain during 
the hard years of the long war—before and 
after we had entered the war. 

Lord Halifax in an appreciative Foreword 
explains that this permanent record of the 
work done by the British War Relief Society 
shows that “an invaluable contribution” was 
made to the effort of the British people. ‘Mobile 
kitchens supplied hot meals to the victims of the 
blitz war; hospital equipment was provided; 
clothes and many of the essential necessities of 
life were found for those who had lost every- 
thing; and, in the pockets of the children’s 
clothes (a typical touch of American warm- 
heartedness) would often be placed a little 
packet of sweets which were hard to come by in 
Britain.” Lord Halifax also notes that “the 
moral support which all this stood for was worth 
at least as much as the material contribution.” 
The record, he thinks, is the story of “great as- 


sistance by one people to another, in circum- 
stances and on a scale that were alike unique.” 

It is interesting that the B.W.R.S. worked 
mainly through British ministries and organi- 
zations and that “the majority of the recipients 
of help were unaware of its origin.” There is a 
brief account of the history of the society fol- 
lowed by accounts of the various services such 
as the help to hospitals, the canteens, and other 
mobile services, the work for children, including 
eight new residential nurseries established dur- 
ing the bombing and evacuation, work for chil- 
dren of school age and for adolescents; then 
there was the work in the shelters during air 
raids, the Auxiliary Fire Service, and all the 
work done for the men and women in the 
services. 

It is impossible to cover all this work, much 
of which is properly described as “pioneer 
work,” but the special work for the handi- 
capped should not be overlooked—such as the 
work for the blind, the war-blinded civilians, 
and “the blinded service men and women, 
firemen, merchant seamen and members of 
Civil Defence who were assisted by a very 
generous monthly grant over a period of years.” 
There was also the work for the crippled, the 
invalid, and the aged; “by means of help 
given at a time of crisis, invalid kitchens, 
providing special diets for the very poor, 
were enabled to carry on their work.” And 
‘help for old people who had lost their homes 
in air-raids formed one of the main objectives 
of a special programme drawn up by the British 
War Relief Society for air-raid relief, and dona- 
tions were given to 200 old people’s hostels.” 

This is a unique and interesting government 
report. 


Report of the Ministry of Health for the Year 
Ended 31st March 1945, Including the Report 
of the Chief Medical Officer on the State of the 
Public Health for the Year Ended 31st Septem- 
ber 1945. (Cmd. 7119.) London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1947. Pp. vi+194. 3s. 6d. 


This Report presents as an innovation the 
combining of the reports of the Ministry of 
Health and the special report on the state of the 
public health made by the Ministry’s chief med- 
ical officer, with the hope of avoiding some over- 
lapping in the hitherto separate reports. It is 
hoped also to “give a better picture of the long 
term and day to day work of the health services, 
and of the health of the people.” 
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The principal task of the department during 
the year was the drive for better housing. 
The preparation of the legislative framework of 
the National Health Service was also one of the 
main preoccupations of the departmental offi- 
cers, but a review of this important subject will 
be dealt with in the next annual report. 

The housing program began when technical 
staffs of local authorities were mainly absent on 
war service. The building industry and the 
building materials industries were down to 
their lowest wartime footing. “The ravages of 
the war itself had not yet ceased.” The Report 
therefore tells of the steps taken to meet these 
difficulties and the results of twelve months. 

Since the preceding six-year report was re- 
cently reviewed here, the present issue is briefly 
noted. 


Old Age Insurance for Household Workers. (U.S. 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 220.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 20. $0.10. 

Household workers are not covered by the old 
age insurance system under the Social Security 
Act. Thisreport suggests that to extend such pro- 
tection to these workers would be a good invest- 
ment for the household worker, the housewife, 
and the taxpayer. 

Census statistics show that household em- 
ployment is a major occupational field for wom- 
en in this country. In 1940 “domestic service in 
homes was the largest single occupational field 
for women,” with more than two million work- 
ers, of whom over go per cent were women. By 
1944 a wartime “exodus of some 400,000 women 
household employees” had gone to factory or 
other work. Some of them, of course, were 
anxious to respond to what seemed to be a pa- 
triotic call, and others undoubtedly wanted “to 
escape to greener pastures.”’ To many of them 
this was a long-hoped-for opportunity to enter 
public housekeeping jobs or “other service or 
manufacturing industries concerned with civil- 
ian needs.”’ However, in July, 1947, the census 
estimated that there were still 1,784,000 house- 
hold workers. 

Nevertheless, the demand is not met. Why? 
There are various answers suggested, the most 
widely accepted being the fact of “the social 
stigma,” which many people still attach to this 
field, and also the lack of standards—“stand- 
ards for training, standards of employment, 
standards of work performance, and legal stand- 
ards to safeguard the workers.” 


* See this Review, XXI (December, 1947), 561-62. 


However, the present report gives almost ex- 
clusive attention to one of the legal needs—pro- 
tection through old age insurance—and deals 
with the economic need of household workers 
for such benefits. 

The situation with regard to insurance is that 
household workers, who work temporarily in 
covered employment, frequently make contri- 
butions under the old age and survivors insur- 
ance program, when they are, of course, taxed 
for this insurance at the same rate as other work- 
ers. However, their periods of covered employ- 
ment are unfortunately—and usually—too short 
or too infrequent to give them the minimum 
amount of time in such occupations to entitle 
them to insurance benefits. Therefore they do 
not often have actual protection under the se- 
curity program. 

“A survey of white household workers in 
Chicago, made by the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Bureau of the Social Security Board, 
showed that about 17 of every 100 women had 
some earnings in covered employment in the 
period January 1937—June 1941, but not more 
than 2.2 per cent of all women interviewed had 
worked continuously and regularly enough and 
had received sufficient earnings from covered 
employment to build up insured status.”’ This is 
certainly not an encouraging statistical state- 
ment, if it is typical. 

After the war had led to an increase of the 
numbers of household workers in covered em- 
ployment, many ex-household workers acquired 
rights toward insurance benefits, and, “unless 
coverage is extended to household service, many 
of those who have built up insurance rights will 
lose them if they return to household work.” 

That is, more than other types of employees, 
those in household service must face various 
conditions which make for insecurity. State- 
ments concerning other legal safeguards of 
which they are deprived and to which they 
should be admitted follow: (1) State minimum- 
wage laws have been enacted in twenty-six 
states and the District of Columbia for a mini- 
mum wage but do not include household work- 
ers except in one state—Wisconsin. Similarly 
the maximum-hour legislation for women in 
forty-three states and the District of Columbia 
limits hours for household workers in only the 
state of Washington. (2) The state workmen’s 
compensation laws do not include household 
workers except in three states—California, 
Ohio, and New York—and even in these three 
states coverage is limited. Two other states— 
Connecticut and New Jersey—include domes- 
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tic service in their coverage but do not require 
the employer to take out insurance to guarantee 
payment of claims; and the Connecticut law 
applies only to employers of five or more work- 
ers. In some of the other forty-two states with 
workmen’s compensation laws, employers of 
domestic workers may come under the law if 
they wish to do so. (3) The federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not include household work- 
ers. (4) Unemployment compensation does not 
cover household workers except in the state of 
New York, where the law applies only to em- 
ployers who have four or more workers—so that 
nearly all the workers in private homes are ex- 
cluded from this benefit. Many of these work- 
ers, of course, try to provide for themselves 
through private insurance; but this does not 
make up for legal protection. 

The Women’s Bureau has done well to pub- 
lish this report, since many of the discussions of 
the general subject of household employment 
overlook these important legal safeguards 
which we should all be advocating. 

The bureau emphasizes the importance of 
extending O.A.S.I. coverage particularly. 


Of all types of labor legislation in this country, 
old-age insurance offers itself as a feasible first step 
in the effort to build up security for men and women 
employed as workers in private homes. If this step 
is taken, it will help to promote the interests not 
only of the household employees and their families, 
but of housewives seeking more competent workers 
and of communities wanting reductions in the bur- 
den of caring for needy old people. 

Thus the measure, requiring only a very small 
tax from both the household employees and their 
employers, would bring widespread benefits. 


Report of the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University, February 16, 1948. 
(State of New York Legislative Document 
No. 30.) Albany, 1948. Pp. 34. 


In 1946 the legislature of the state of New 
York created a large commission which was to 
have twenty-two members with an additional 
nine ex officio members, with Owen D. Young 
as chairman, to “examine into the need for and 
to make recommendations relative to the crea- 
tion of a state university .. .”; and in the fol- 
lowing year the life of the commission was ex- 
tended. The present report contains the general 
conclusions and recommendations of the com- 
mission, and four staff studies will be published 
later under the following titles: (1) “(Matching 
Needs and Facilities in Higher Education,” 
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(2) “Education for the Health Services,” (3) 
“Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion,” and (4) “Costs and Financing of Higher 
Education.” The “director of studies” was Pro- 
fessor Floyd W. Reeves of the University of 
Chicago. The commission reviewed the entire 
program of education beyond the high school 
and has made recommendations for meeting 
those needs. That is, the commission was con- 
cerned about the needs for all forms of higher 
education—“the two-year technical and gener- 
al, the undergraduate liberal arts and sciences, 
the professional and graduate—not only for the 
immediate future, but for the next two or three 
decades.” 

The commission found that the problem of 
the state of New York with regard to higher 
education was serious for the present—and for 
the future—since the current “great upsurge of 
demand for opportunities” for such education 
seemed likely to continue. The conclusion of the 
commission is that this demand cannot be ade- 
quately met now or in the future under the pres- 
ent “facilities and type of organization.” The 
commission reports that a substantial propor- 
tion of the youth of the state were being “denied 
the opportunities for higher education by eco- 
nomic and other barriers, including discrimina- 
tion on account of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. ...” 

It is pointed out that the war and postwar 
periods “have especially demonstrated the need 
of the Nation for more college and university 
trained personnel.” 

However, at the present time the organiza- 
tion of higher education in New York prevents 
“a substantial number” of youth from entering 
college because of lack of resources for tuition or 
living expenses. Less than half of New York’s 
high-school graduates who are among the high- 
est fourth of their classes go on to college, largely 
because of lack of funds. Attention is called to 
the “necessarily high tuition fees of the private 
colleges and universities” and to the extra cost 
of room and board for the student living away 
from home. Temporarily, help has been given 
to veterans by the G.I. Bill of Rights; but, when 
these benefits run out, the old economic exclu- 
sions “‘will again operate unless public action is 
taken.” 

Attention is called to the fact that members 
of New York’s large minority groups have bad 
“difficulty in securing access to educational! fa- 
cilities on an equal basis with other students. 
This is true not only on the college level but on 
the professional and graduate school levels as 
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well. This discrimination is repellent to the 
American spirit and must be eliminated.” 

Under the pressure of veteran enrolment as 
well as of increased applications from non- 
veterans for admission, the commission believes 
that publicly supported low-cost facilities, as 
well as other aids to students to remove “the 
economic barriers standing in the way of their 
attendance, must be considerably expanded” 
and that there must also be “measures to re- 
move discrimination against members of minor- 
ity groups.” 

Private colleges and universities are said to 
be unable fully to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. The increases in tuition charges have al- 
ready been advanced, and the low rates of re- 
turn from endowment funds are noted; and it 
is believed that “because of high taxes there is 
less assurance than formerly of sustained sup- 
port from private sources.” Therefore New 
York State, depending so largely on private 
philanthropy for the financing of higher educa- 
tion, “‘is likely to suffer serious deterioration in 
its program of education unless tax funds are 
used to provide additional facilities and finan- 
cial support.” 

Since the “conditions of the times require a 
broadening of the public provisions for higher 
education on all fronts” and require effective as- 
surance of “equality of educational opportunity 
to all qualified youth,” the commission believes 
that the “immediate establishment of a State 
University as a corporate entity”’ is necessary. 
It is suggested that this state university should 
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emphasize the “development of widely distrib- 
uted and greatly expanded facilities throughout 
the State” and that it “may include as a part of 
the distributed facilities on a single campus a 
university program comprising undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional work, either by tak- 
ing over an existing institution or by building a 
new one.” 

There are detailed recommendations, such as 
the establishment of two medical centers by the 
state, including schools of medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, and public health, as well as considera- 
tion of financial assistance to private medical 
schools where special need exists. Special atten- 
tion is given to education in fields in which there 
is a demand in the state for increased personnel; 
for example, a recommendation for state aid for 
teacher education in the four municipal colleges 
of New York City, on the basis of the relation of 
the number of teachers in New York City to the 
number upstate. 

Finally, there is again emphasis on the with- 
holding of public funds, either state or local, 
from an educational institution that does not 
“admit students and provide facilities for in- 
struction and accommodation of students on 
the basis of individual merit and without regard 
to race, color, creed, or national origin.” 

There is also a discussion of future costs of 
the program, which are said to be large—but in 
the commission’s opinion “they will be amply 
justified by the immeasurable benefits which the 
program will confer upon the people of the State 
over a period of years.” 
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